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LOVE AND DEATH. 
INSCRIBED TO U. 8. GRANT. 








BY G. Q. A. ROBE. 


“4 LITTLE while!” and yet —“‘a little while!” 
Thus Love the King of Terrors did beguile ; 
Did thus beguile, unweary, o’er and o’er, 

Till she at length beguiled him from the dvor. 
New York City. 


THE OLD BEAU. 
RONDEL. 








BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 





He was a gay deceiver when 
The century was young, they say, 
And triumphed over other men, 
And wooed the girls, and had his way. 


No maiden ever said him ray ; 

No rival ever crossed him then ; 

And painters vied to paint him when 
The century was young, they say. 


Now younger dogs must have their day ; 
And the old beau has found that when 
He pleads things go another way. 
And, Jonely ’mong the younger men, 
He hears their heariless laughter when 
He boasts about that other day. 
Lonpon, ENGLAND. 





BY JOHN B. TABB. 


Come to me, Robin! The daylight is dying! 
Come to me now! 

Come, ere the cypress-tree over me sighing, 

Dank with the shadow-tide, circle my brow ; 

Come, ere oblivion speed to me, flying 
Swifter than thou! 


Come to me, Robin! The far echoes waken 
Cold to my cry! 

Oh! with the swallow-wing, love overtaken, 

Hence to the Echo-land, homeward, to fly! 

Thou art my life, Robin. Oh! love-forsaken, 
How can I die? 

Sr, CHARLES COLLEGE, ELLICoTT City, Mp, 

siecle ainnaigpani 


OUR WITNESS. 


BY MRS. FRANCES L. MACE. 





By the immortals who attend us here 
We know ourselves immortal ; all our way 
Is guarded night and day 
By presences from a diviner sphere, 
Who ever hear and heed 
The heart’s most hidden need, 
And ready whisper their eternal cheer. 


Who has beheld the countenance of Hope? 
Who knoweth if her eyes 
Are colored like the skies? 

And when in shadow-land we darkly grope, 

Though close she walks beside us, who has 

seen 

Her garment’s texture or her sandal’s sheen? 
When has the rapt ear heard 
One silver spoken word? 

Yet were the world forsaken but one day 

By Hope—oh ! who till set of sun could stay? 


Who hath had speech with Dreams? 

At their own will they come 

When weary eyes are dul) and lips are dumb, 
And every slumbering sense unconscious 

seems ; 
They open with a magic hey 
The spirit’s door, and set the prisoner free. 
Ab! then, with what winged feet, 
and fleet, 

We flit outside the boundaries of the night ; 
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How into past and future we take flight ; 

And even pass the threshold, still and white, 
Where they who loved us—oh! solong ago— 
Look in our eyes and bid us see and know. 


By many names we call 
The viewless ones who hold in happy thrall 
Our clinging natures. Theirs no passing 
breath. 
They reign victorious over time and death, 
And keep the old world young. 
Beauty, that in the fading bloom of time 
Gives hint and token ofa fairer clime 
Than ever eye hath seen or voice hath sung ; 
Love, in all depths of parting and of pain 
Whispering her promise, ‘‘We shall meet 
again” ; 
And Joy, though we may know her but a day, 
Even as she vanishes looks back to say 
“ Hither is happiness, Oh! come away!” 


Surely immortals wait 

Upon immortals. Not in vain do we 

Read signals of a grander destiny, 
And in our exile pine for kingly state. 

The Seen is but the shadow; the Unseen 

Is the true light, and, changeless and serene, 
Cheers our approach to that mysterious goal 
Called death, which is the daybreak of the 

soul ! 


Banaor, ME, 
—  — 


THE STRANGE INTIMACIES OF 
THE TOMBS. 


BY J. M. BUOKLEY, D.D., 
Epiror or THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE. 








I REMEMBER to have read, when standing 
in Westmiuster Abbey, near the graves of 
Charles James Fox and William Pitt, the 
following tribute to them, by Sir Walter 
Scott: 

“The mighty chiefs sleep side by side. 

Drop upon Fox’s grave the tear, 
*T will trickle to his rival’s bier.” 

Often the requiem of David over’Saul 
and Jonathan, 

**They were lovely and pleasant in their lives, 
and i.. their deaths they were not divided,” 

a hyperbole rather than a narrative of fact, 
is reversed. Irreconcilable in life, they 
are peaceful and not divided in death. It 
ig not of St. Paul’s or Westminster, so 
familiar as to need only a reference, but of 
Highgate Cemetery, in the Northern Hights 
of London, that I write, as illustrating the 
strange intimacies of the tombs. 

It was on Sabbath afternoon, of October 
12th last, guided by a personal friend, 
whose own kindred have for generations 
been interred in that suburban burial place, 
that 1 saw how striking the fortuitous 
neighborhood of graves, how dissimilar the 
chords of association which monumental 
inscriptions cause to vibrate. 

Passing up the main avenue of the new 
part of the Cemetery, we paused before a 
name that in Europe and America has been 
for twenty-five years a ‘“‘ household word” 
among readers of fiction of the more intel- 
lectual type. 

And this is the inscription : 

“Of those immortal dead who live again, in 
minds made better by their presence 

Here lies the body 
ot 
‘ Gxoree Extor.’ 
Mary Ann Onoss, 
Born 22 November, 1819. 
Died 22 December, 1880.” 

This is all! No suggestion of personal 
immortality, of living again in the presence 
of the ‘‘innumerable company of the an- 
gels, the general assembly and church of 
the first born, whose names are written in 
Heaven.” ‘‘Elizabeth Evans,” as drawn 
in ‘‘ Adam Bede,” might well be envied in 





comparison with the genius who discovered 
or fancied her. 

Behind, but a little to the left, and some 
three feet lower, is a flat stone, on which 
may be read: 

‘*GrornGE Henry LEWES. 
Born 18th of April, 1817. 
Died 30th of November, 1878.” 

Here an admirer of ‘‘ George Eliot’s’’ in- 
sight, and profound pathos, and of the 
elevated moral coloring of some’ of her 
portraitures of human life, of sorrow, love, 
and, in a few instances, of joyful self- 
abnegation, is conscious of receiving an 
unpleasant impulse. This name it was 
that, by interjecting its dark lines between 
the public eye and ‘George Eliot,” 
eclipsed for long years her otherwise fair 
fame, and still leaves it in a shadow which 
only colored glass cannot discern. It also 
suggests the character whose influence 
strengthened her in the “ positive philoso- 
phy” whose true meaning is, ‘‘ without God 
and without hope in the world.” Their 
mutual relations in large measure account 
for the intensification of the semi-philo- 
sophical vein and the excess of morbid 
anatomy in her later writings. 

I could but wish, as I stood by her grave, 
that she had never been intimate with 
George Henry Lewes in life, or that, freed 
by death and become the lawful possessor 
of another name, their tombs might not 
have been placed in such proximity as to 
make it impossible for those who would 
honor her memory to forget Aim. 

Retracing our steps a few yards, and 
turning to the right, we came to a horizon- 
tal monument, beneath which lies a man, 
a native of another land, on the first anni- 
versary of whose death, a few months ago, 
so many thousands proposed to assemble, 
with music and speeches, that the author- 
ities closed the Cemetery, to protect the 
graves of others from being trampled un- 
der foot. The inscription tells who he 
was, but ‘gives no hint of what, suggeats 
nothing of one of the wildest careers of 
this stormy century : 

** Karu Marx. 
Born May 5th, 1818, 
Died March 14th, 1883,” 

Karl Marx was the son of a Jew who be- 
came a Christian, and who sent his son to 
the University of Bonn, where he achieved 
distinction in philosophy and law. There 
‘*he came under the spell of Hegel” and 
went over into the ‘‘ Ex treme Left” of that 
school, and thence went into ‘ philosoph- 
ical, religious and political radicalism.” In 
1840 he went on the staff of the Rhenish 
Gazette; in 1842 was made editor; but so 
severe and effective were his attacks on the 
Government that ‘the journal was sup- 
pressed ‘in 1843.” Thence ne went to Paris, 
where he carried on ‘‘a general war 
against the arrangements of modern soci- 
ety, a bitter and implacable war against 
the Prussian Government and a contro- 
versy with some of his revolutionary col- 
leagues. ‘‘From France he was expelled 
by order of Guizot, at the instigation of 
the Prussian Government. He went to 
Belgium and staid there till the revolution 
of 1848; became a Communist, was ex- 
pelled from Brussels and returned to 
France, tiil the revolution occurred in Ger- 
many, when he went back there and estab- 
lished the Wew Rhenish Gazette. This was 
suppressed by the authorities after the Dres- 
den insurrection of May 1849. Its last 
number was printed in red type and con- 
tained this defiant 


NUMBER 1901. 


SS 


FAREWELL OF THE NEW RHENISH GAZETTE. 
“Farewell, but not forever, farewell. 
They cannot kill the spirit, my brother ; 

In thunder I'll rise on the field where I fell, 

More boldly to fight out another. 
When the Jast of crowns, like glass, shall 
break 
On the scene our sorrows have haunted, 
And the people its last dreary,‘ guilty” shall 
speak, 
By your side you shall find me undaunted. 
On Rhine or on Danube, in war and deed, 
You shall witness, true to his vow, 
On the wrecks of thrones, in the midst of 
the field, 
The rebel who greets you now.” 

But he was disappointed, and for ten years 
lived quietly in London, ‘‘ writing for the 
New York Tribune and other journals.” 
In 1864 he joined the Internationals, begin- 
ning his inaugural address to them ‘inthe 
very words that concluded his Communis- 
tic Manifesto of 1847: ‘ Proletarians of 
all nations, unite!” But the Internationals 
fell in the Commune, and for the rest of his 
life, poor, and struggling with ill-health, 
Marx j worked upon his great book, ‘‘Capi- 
tal,” ‘‘ thesacred book of socialism,” till the 
Spring of 1888, when he died in Paris. 
Most of the above facts, with many more of 
interest, with an analysis of ‘‘ Capital,” are 
found in ‘‘ Rae’s Contemporary Socialism.” 
They are adduced here to give this grave, 
to which multitudes of strange men and 
strange women of all nations make their 
pilgrimage, a meaning in the minds of those 
who have already forgotten the stormy 
career Of a man who made every throne in 
Europe tremble. 

Turning from the grave of the revolu- 
tionist, and ascending the hill, a walk of 
five hundred feet conducted us to a small 
marble monument, on which is an inscrip- 
tion deserving an immortality of infamy; 
the most frigid, heartless, hopeless, godless 
words ever carved on stone. The atheism 
of Greece and Rome, much of it a melan- 
choly reaction from the splendid, but un- 
substantial, superstitions of Paganism, 
might trifle in the effort to maintain good 
cheer to the last; but it never congealed 
into anything so pregnant with death as 
this. It was the tomb of the late brilliant 
agnostic, Professor Clifford. These are the 
sentences carved upon it: 

‘“Witiiam Kinapom Cuirvorp, 
Born May 4th, 1845. 
Died March 34, 1879. 

1 was not, and was conceived, 

I loved, and did a little work. 

I am not and grieve not.” 

While I stood copying these words, the 
east wind blew over the hill, and cold rain- 
drops fell upon the paper. I said to my 
friend: ‘‘Cold marble, cold rain-drops; but 
they are warmth and life compared with 
these words. Letus go away.” Just then 
my eye fell upon a slab of Scotch granite 
immediately behind Professor Clifford's 
monument. Stooping over to read it, I 
saw: 

‘Tn loving memory of 
Tue Rev, Joun Ratrensvry, 
Wesleyan minister. 
Born June 26th, 1816. 
Died Dec, 22d, 1879. 

“Aud they that be wise shall sbine as the 
brightness of the firmament, and they that turn 
many to righteousness as the stars forever and 
ever,” 

This Mr. Rattenbury was one of the most 
faithful, laborious, and successful evangel- 


ists England has produced in recent years. 





His work was done in the regular pastorate, 
and was successful among all classes. It 
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is well that these two men, who could have | chapel of which the Hon. and Rev. Bap-| 0 studious poet, eloquent for truth, were they tearing down this side of the 
had few points of agreement in life, should | tist Noel was minister, hoping to hear him. Philosopher, contemning wealth and death, Rocky Mountains with their hydraulics! 
lie near to each other, that their monu- | He who resigned the guaranteed emolu- Yet docile, childlike, full of life and love, Hundreds of steamers lie up and down the 


Here, on thy monumental stone, thy friends 

inscribe thy worth.’” _ 

On returning to my friends I found How- 
itt’s ‘‘Northern Hights of London.” In 
this work an account of Coleridge’s reasons 
for settling in Highgate, and his life there, 


banks on either side, some of them ancient 
old craft and tied up for the last time, some 
of them from far countries, all of them 
battered and bruised and much the worse w 
for the long battle and adverse contest with m 
the railroads. You who saw the Crescent 


ments may tell to all who read them how | ments of position already attained, and 
unfaith ends in the death of hope and love, | highest possibilities of honor in the Church 
and faith opens the “ bright eternal door.” | of England, that he might follow his con- 
Next we entered the older part of the | victions into the Baptists, and was content 
Cemetery, in search of the grave of the | to labor within sight of his former as- 
- Father of Modern Experimental Chemis- | sociations, in an humble but successful 





eo 
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try.” way, was a character in this age to be with an estimate of the mae, is given. The | City when we traveled only by steamboats 4 
His monument, plain though imposing, | revered and studied. Him 1 went to hear author says, among veapeabea teat can hardly realize the sad and battered O 
tells only those who know his history who and see. When the hour for service ar- “aan = truly distinguished than all the | state of these great palaces that once loaded ni 
he was, when he began, and when he | rived, a stranger was in the pulpit. I would rest, Coleridge lived, slyly swallowed — and ) these murky waters and had things all tc 
ceased to be an inhabitant of earth: fain have gone out, but thought it un- talked woudrous talk at Mr. Gillman’s, the sur- | their own way. N 

“ ; geon, in the Grove; the most extraordivary P 
“MicHaEL Fanapay, seemly. The preacher was tall, thin, dark, thing being that the literati who used to flock up The dark and eddy-ng whirlpools that ol 
Born 22d September, 1791. almost sallow, only the eye was bright, bis | ¢,om London to hear him pever committed one gathered about our little boat as we drew fr 
Died 25th August, 1867.” reading poor, his accent broad Scotch. | of these wonderful harangues to paper.” out from New Orleans and drifted down n 
I deem it an extreme reaction from the | The prayer was devout, simple, not very Then he gives a chapter on Coleridge at the strong and tawny river, sucked down a 
fulsome epitaphs once so common to such remarkable. I fancied that I was to hear Highgate, and says: and swallowed up and spat out again and w 
baldness as this. Great men, in the liter- | @ “ supply.” Then the sermon began. The ised GE ey eT again, and sent whirling around in the tt 
ary and scientific world, are usually spoken preacher read. In five minutes I was as ridge in amount or rarity of genius, As a poet, aay hepato little stray bits of cotton, as . 
of as Newton, Darwin, Faraday, etc. Ina] one gliding along a beautiful stream, | » metaphysician and a theologian he stands pre- if it did not like the taste of them. There n 
few years only the learned remember or through flowery meadows, scarce able to | eminent, and. has produced a greater effect on | WS enough of this great staple on shore to 8] 
ever know their Christian names, ard their | think within myself ‘how beautiful,” till | our literature and modes of thinking than most make a city rich; miles and miles of iron- B 
graves then awaken no recollections, teach the scene changed, the stream ran through | people are sensible of.” , . . bound bales all along the broad and a 
no lesson, enkindle no interest. Surely | 4 dense but not gloomy forest; then cata- Speaking of his settling in the house of crowded wharves. be 
this stone might at least have preserved | acts and rocky cliffs appeared, but there | Mr, James Gillman, surgeon, he says; Down, down the dark and eddying river b 
some of his many scientific degrees, or con- | Was no jar of the barque against the rocks, “Phe motive for this removal was sad one. | *° drifted, and when we were tired of ¢ 
tained a line which would have intimated | till at last we came out into the boundless | [9 seek relief from bodily suffering, Coleridge looking back at the crescent and sweep of a 
how he served his generation. Faraday, | 8¢a of God's all-embracing love. Thad for- | had at an early period begun the use of opium. | the River as it wines about the brave old t 
however, was a stern, blunt man, and may | gotten that he was reading, perceived no|. . . Creole town, and the great city melting 

have ordered the omission of all eulogy. | Scotch brogue, forgotten that it was not he “The firmness with which he resolved at last to | into a confused forest of church spires, n 
But as he stood among the scientists | Whom I came to hear, knew nothing ex- cut down the use of the root, and for that pur- | there was a crowd of people gathering on i 
unsurpassed in ability and attainments, | cept that his was a delightful style, unlike ae » = Lage wagers we pores of ; the city side of the boat, and looking, with a 
yet a most devout and humble Chris- | anything I had heard before. ae ae worth and | glasses and guide book in hand, at a low q 
tian, working in his laboratory all the When it was ended, 1 said to a deacon: ‘ ‘ e ; ne ; white monument peeping just above the c 
week, and preaching as an elder in the | ‘ Who was the preacher to-day?” Here ae produced jo * Siageagiate orange trees. The city behind us was for. i 
4 sect to which he belonged on Sunday ‘Do you not know? That was the most Literaria,” 1816; Bos Lay SHUN, gotten now. We were looking on the I 
afternoons, surely there should have been | delightful preacher in London, James Ham- 1816 and 1817; *‘ Aids to Reflection,” in | jattle-field where Packenham fell, and e 


1825; ‘*Constitution of the Church and 


ot his mental powers, however exalted they may | ® bull-dog or a blood-hound, the true type 
be; that it is made known to bim by other | Of his life. Does the reader wonder whose 
teaching than Lis own, and is received through | grave it is that attracts more visitors than 
simple belief of the testimony given. Let no] any other whose tenant has been so long 
one suppose, for a moment, that the self-educa- | pyried? Let the marble tell its own story: 
tion Iam about to commend in respect of the 
things of this life, extends to any considerations 
of the hope set before us, as if man by reason- 
ing could find out God. It would be improper 
here to enter upon this subject, further than to 


weltering, ineffectual man.” Probably the | ©” soldier of fifty years later, rest together 
blind eulogy of his more intense admirers in the same grave. The generous flowers 
and the blind denunciation of Carlyle are | Of the far South wave in the winds of the 
equally remote from the truth. Mexican seas above them. The orange 
Have I not written sufficient to illustrate | "ees drop their apples of gold on their 
the “strange intimacies of the tombs”? Let | CO™Mon graves. 
not the traveler in London forget, amid the About six miles below New Orleans you 
Senate splendid antiquities of Westminster and St. | 8° from the deck of your steamer, 8 
his sul tisilin teenies” Paul’s, that Highgate Cemetery is also monument to the sportive instincts of our 
claim an absolute distinction between religious [Bug 7 I be cn worth a visit. naval officers as they neared the city, 
and ordinary belief. I shall be reproached with From the summit of the hill it is but a Wow Yoax Ciry. which Nature and time have not yet over- 
the — Rech gegen ovely those mental 8 oe “ 4 yes age of a = ae thrown or covered with any kindly mantle. 
operations which think good in respect of ichael’s Church, and thither, through the rre ry: »fine : 
high things, to the very highest. I am poor rain, now pouring in torrents, we eile FROM NEW ORLEANS TO VERA atm tana -speetongetre. 
to bear the reproach, Yet, even in earthly mat- | for there lies buried the poet philosopher, CRUZ. ly shot away. You can count a dozen big 


some indication of his Christian hope upon | ilton.” ‘ bool ns . from which Jackson rose to the Presi- i 
his tomb. So I had heard one whom I had expected State,” 1830. The same writer says: dency. ; 6 
Faraday never denied, but always joy- | to hear before leaving London, without “In America the reputation of Coleridge is Nothing to see, it is true, only the low, £ 
fully confessed, that hope. His fameus knowing who he was. tar more properly appreciated than in England. | neglected monument, mantled in orange \ 
lecture on the *‘ Education of the Judg- Yet there is one tomb which attracts yt pe ee ve yore noe — trees and flowers; only the green and . 
ment,” begins thus: more visitors than the novelist, the theolo- te -alag racer planes seine publi- kindly orange trees that have come here ] 
‘Before entering upon the subject, I must | Si, the chemist, the philosopher, or the | Qosion formed the minds of the studious young to cover up the bloody footprints of war. c 
make one distinction, which, however it may socialist. Mysterious are the vagaries of | mon there.” Were it not for the monument, set back I 
appear to others, is to me of the utmost import- | human nature. It is within three minutes’ Just as I close this paper, the concluding several hundred feet from the shore, no one . 
ance. High as man is placed above the creatures | walk of the two last mentioned. It is a wiiineee of eatin xf ie Carlyle” a now could tell, save by tradition, where ! 
around him, there is a higher and far more ex-| Jarge marble closet, on whose doors is In 1885, just after Colerid a4 le z the gallant defense was made. 
alted position within his view, and the ways ate | eyryed a head of the deceased, and, lying _— n }, just a ae ge — “ A Wiis has wn. os hs 1 = ® ' 
infinite in which he occupies his thoughts about | 4) front of it is a marble figure, life-size, of Carlyle read the posthumous Table Talk, : i bigs, : ower end of 
the fears or hopes or expectations of a tuture gale ‘ shige igi and writes of it: ‘ Insignificant for most the battle-fieid is the Federal burying. 
life. I believe that the truth of that future can- | * 2US¢ Hagiish mantif, the en ot part; helpless Psyche overspun with Church- ground of the Civil War. There the 
not be brought to his knowledge by any exertion the deceased in life; aye, and had it been of-England cobwebs; a weak, diffusive, British soldier of 1812—'14, and the Ameri- | 


* Sacred to the 
memory 
of 


oe coating -e eae — = him | Samuel Taylor Coleridge. A little way “ BARATARIA !” holes made by shot and shell in the end 
preation o ne world, are clearly seen, . re is buried—thi . saaaiiaagdttieed i 

being understood by the things that are made, arom aoe a " a os _ — BY JOAQUIN MILLER. next the River. Iam told that such wan- 
even his eternal power and Godhead ; and I have terious maa, in whom great gifts and great tonness was at the time universal; that 


never seen anything incompatible between those weaknesses were blended so inseparably Sanono Panza’s Kingdom! and to eat | shotandshell were at that time turned loose 
things of man, which can be known by the that it is not possible to think of the gifts | Barataria oysters, to see the sign ** Bara- upon everything in the shape of a village, 
spirit of man which is within him, and those | without modifying the estimate by remem- | taria oysters” tacked up at the door | town, sugar house, dwelling house, habi- 
higher things concerning his future, which he | bering the frailcies, or of these without al- | of ten-cent eating-houses on islands here | tations of any sort; only so that it siti big 
cannot know by that spirit.” most losing sight of themin the transcendent | under the sun! Shade of Don Quixote! enough to be shot at. 
One such case demonstrates the possibil- | splendor of his intellectual endowment—is | And yet this vast marsh level don’t seem fit Mark you, I do not say certainly that 
ity of the union of the scientific spirit and | the house where he spent the last sixteen | for anything else but oysters; oysters and | this is true; I only say that this is the tra- 
of a lifelong devotion to science with a de- | years of his life, at the house of his friend, | mosquitoes.. ‘They are even abvard our 


Nigap : : dition, the legend here, and this is the story 
vout, unquestioning faith in the Gospel | the eminent physician, Dr. Gillman. Near | ship (the mosquitoes), miles at sea; the 


that will be handed down from generation 


and a holy life. it is the new St. Michael’s Church, in which | ship we took to see Barataria and escape | to generation. And the old brick sugar 
A thousand unbelieving scientific men | is a marble tablet, from which I copied the | the Exposition. At New Orleans we had | refinery referred to, and many other such 

can only show that the ‘Kingdom of | following: the ‘* Fair,” the **Show,” the ‘ Exposi- | monuments, that are too tall for the kindly 

God cometh not with observation,” but “Sacred to the memory of tion,” the ** Cotton Centennial,” for break- | vines to climb to the top of, will long stand 

through faith. SAMUEL TaYLoR COLERIDGE, fast, dinner, supper, day and night and | up in testimony for the Southern side of 
A little way from this spot I saw another Poet, Philosopher, ‘Theologian, night and day, till it became a nuisance. | the stories of the Civil War. 

zrave whose me ial s , This truly great and good man resided for the , gC y r 

_ memorial stone was marked Pa or oa a = rey cae And so, for a little rest and escape from the Far below New Orleans we saw real 


man who buttonholes you the moment he | Negro plantations, managed and owned 


aoe. - He quitted ‘ae gad this death rei and wants you to on him allabout | entirely by Negroes. Yes, there are sever- 

The beloved In the sixty-second year of his age. the biggest show on earth,” o small party | al of them not far from the mouth of the 

James HaMILton, Of his profound learning and discursive genius, of us tuok this steamer and atole away | great River. They are small, it is true; 

who for 26 years was the minister of the Regent his literary works are an imperishable record. down the great River and out of its mouth. | but they are increasing in size and num- 

St. Presbyterian Church in the city of London, | To his private worth, his social and Christian The Crescent City lies one hundred and | bers. And if these blacks only had a little 

Born 27 November, 1814, virtues, twenty miles up the river from this vld | more patient enterprise and economy, and 

Died 24 November, 1867.” James and Ann Gillman, haunt of Lafitte, the Pirate, and his fol- | less pomp and vanity and desire for fried 

To the many Americans who have read | ‘he friends with whom he lived during the above | lowers who helped Jackson defend New | chicken and fine silk hats, they might, in 4 

his writings, so chaste, clear as crystal, | _ period, dedicate this tablet. Orleans. few years, be very large and prosperous 

sparkling as pearls; to the few who re. | UBder the pressure of a long and most painful | 4 seething, surging, eddying river, a | land-holders; forthe time is opportune. The 
member his preaching, so winning and ex- sae, 


his disposition was unalterably sweet and angelic. river wide enough to be a lake, deep enough | white planter is discouraged, and would 

He was an ever-enduring and loving friend, to be a sea; tawny, too, yellow with mud, | make easy terms with the black men, if 
The gentlest and kindest teacher, the mud of nearly all the states of the | there was a hope of finally getting 

The most engaging home companion. Union; as muddy, this Mississippi River, | money,orany part of it, for their plantations. 

*O, framed for calmer times and nobler hearts, | as all the miners of Colorado could make it The little plantation where we tied up 


quisitely beautiful, a reminiscence which 
his grave suggested will not be uninterest- 
ing. 

In. the Summer of 1868 I went to the 
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our boat, and took up a temporary home 
among the Negroes, was not the best of the 
dozen or so which are owned entirely, and 
of course cultivated entirely, by the 
blacks; nor was it the worst; an average 
one, I should say. 

I cannot insist that we were made very 
welcome at first. We had our own food 
mostly, also our bed and our blankets, on 
board the boat. We had guns, and claimed 
to be ona hunting expedition from New 
Orieans. This was a bad beginning. The 
naked truth would have been better suited 
to win the confidence cf the motley lot. 
Neat little houses—whole rows of them, as 
on all old plantations—stood a little back 
from the bank of the River, among some 
moss-covered and blighted orange trees; 
and one of these whitewashed little houses, 
with a straw mattress as the only furni- 
ture, was assigned to those of us who chose 
to sleep ashore. My trade as a scribe 
made it a duty as a truthful chronicler to 
spend the night here. A good many half- 
naked little children peeped in at the door 
at intervals, and an old ‘‘ mamma,” with a 
white linen apron and a neat bandana 
handkerchief, brought me some fairly-good 
coffee and Boston crackers. But they left 
me alone, as arule, these half-nude blacks 
that are lapsing into barbarism. 

In the evening I went to church at a 
neighboring plantation managed by a white 
proprietor, and heard a Negro preach. The 
attendance was slim, and we fought mos- 
quitoes constantly. The preacher was a 
common field hand on a plantation a little 
higher up the River. He works for a white 
man, and receives twenty-five cents a day 
extra for his services as a preacher. This 
is given him by the white planter, because 
of his influence in keeping the hands to- 
gether during important seasons. His face 
was that of a perfect Ethiopian. He wore 
ear-rings and was of great size and strength. 
He read the Bible with some difficulty, and 
exhorted without notes. Perhaps the poor 
black evangelist could not write, and so 
could not set down any notes to preach 
from. 

The Negro women—about a dozen in 
number—nearly all had children with 
them, children in arms, and the stamping 
and the slapping and the constant war- 
fare with the mosquitoes, made such a 
racket on the loose floor that I could hardly 
hear or understand. 

Besides that, the preacher articulated 
badly. Then they use very strange and 

outlandish words down here. Toward the 
close of the sermon every one seemed to 
get wound up, and all the women began to 
rock themselves and shout and scream. 
The men began to sigh and moan and groan. 

Then, at last, when the black preacher, 
whose clothes were as varied in color as 
Jacob’s coat, from constant patching, fell 
on his knees and began to pound the bench 
and sway his body and pray, the scene 
there, in the dim candle-light, as the 
brothers and sisters gathered about him, 
was simply indescribable. I could not un- 
derstand one word that was said; all 
were praying, moaning, shouting, moving 
body and hands and head together. They 
seemed very happy and quite oblivious to 
all earthly things, mosquitoes included. 

As the air was warm and unpleasant, 
I went out under the moon and walked 
on down the dusty wagon-road, under 
the high, grassy levee on the banks 
of the River, wondering and wondering 
what will become of these people if al- 
lowed to go on in this way. If only some 

good, honest, and patient white man was 
willing to come and give his labors, his 
life, if need be, to help lift up and lead 
these poor blind creatures, so full of in- 
stinctive worship, it would be well for 
them. All the way back to my little hut I 
fought a pitched battle with the mosquitoes 
under the orange trees and the willows that 
line the sides of the level and grass-grown 
and abandoned wagon-road. Once I left 
the road, and went up and walked on the 
high, grassy levee overlooking the tawny, 
wide and silent waters as they swept on be- 
tween the green levees to the sea. But 
while the air was a little better here, the 
Mosquitoes were even worse, and I de- 
Scended to the road. Besides, my feet 
were already wet from the heavy dews. 

These Negro plantations may be liter- 


Republic. For here, or hereabouts, the 
habitations of civilized man—if these poor 
black creatures can be called civilized 
—end almost altogether. Further on 
down the great River life is rather on the 
water than on land. 

Gradually the orange trees, the date and 
pomegranate aud banana and magnolia 
trees disappear. All trees and all plants 
finally disappear; and when we drop fairly 
below the grass-grown forts, where Farra- 
gut fought his six days’ duel from his ships 
mantled in trees cut for the purpose, why 
we are in a strange world indeed; a world 
where God has not yet ‘‘ divided the water 
from the dry land.” 

Here is a vast, unredeemed Holland. 
Here is a level area, vast and rich enough 
to feed the world; but it lies a lone, deli- 
cious land of rest. The great River cleaves 
swiftly through it, in many channels, to 
the sea. But man ‘‘bath not where to set 
his foot” for thousands of square miles to 
right or to left, or far away before him. 

Two or three pretty little cities, built up 
on stilts, like Venice, are dotted down here 
and there in the tall sea-grass, and you can 
hardly discern them, they are so hidden, 
as you sail past and out to the open sea. 

Strangely enough we saw some hogs— 
wild ones, may be—rooting in these reed- 
covered marshes and in the water, up to 
their eyes, as we sailed past and out into 
the Gulf of Mexico. Millions of ducks and 
geese and swan overhead; only hogs and 
alligators on the low, oozing banks that 
lie so low and close that you might almost 
step asore as you sail past. 

Bending sharply to the right, with the 
prow toward Vera Cruz, we here quit old 
Sancho Panza’s Kingdom, with which this 
sketch opens, spread out before us in all its 
vast, grassy and level desolation. 

And here we are in classic waters. Here 
the Spanish prow first broke the hush of 
unnamed seas. Here sailed Cortez and 
his men, with cross and sword. Here on 
these waters and on yonder Mexican 
shores, ** if they have writ their chronicles 
true,” were transacted such tragedies as 
the most audacious novelist never could 
conceive of. 

The mouth of the Mississippi, up which 
the Spaniard sailed, is now a meadow. An 
anchor, with a shaft thirteen feet long and 
a ring that you can creep through, was 
found there recently, upheaved through 
the sea-grass. Islands rise, aud sink and 
rise here; and the face of the earth 
changes; and the mouths of the River 
change; and the people, too, have changed 
in character and complexion since the Span- 
iard came. 

But here we are, far out on the ‘‘ choppy 
sea,” with its sharp and sudden waves, so 
like the ugly Mediterranean. The land of 
the Great Republic is far behind. The 
ship’s prow is pointing sharp aud swift for 
Vera Cruz. 


VERA Cruz, MEXICO. 
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CHRIST OUR PROTECTOR. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D, 








‘*Ty, therefore, ye seek Me, let these go 
their way.” In the casket of this brief sen- 
tence is contained a most precious truth; 
yea, a pearl necklace of truths. Let us open 
the casket and appropriate its treasures. 
Every step of our incarnate Lord was sig- 
nificant, every syllable he uttered was an 
expression of infinite wisdom and love; 
and into the above quoted sentence he 
breathed the very soul and sweetness of his 
atoning sacrifice. 

Every one who is familiar with the New 
Testament will recall the circumstances 
under which Jesus spoke these words. 
The mysterious struggle in the Garden of 
Gethsemane has just taken place—an agony 
so intense that the drops of sweat upon 
that countenance were stained with blood. 
Jesus advances with his three favorite disci- 
ples to the garden-gateway, where he had 
probably left the other eight waiting for 
him. The light of the lanterns and the 
torches flashing beneath the olive-trees 
reveals Judas and his gang. Jesus steps 
forward and inquires: ‘‘ Whom seek ye?” 
They answer: ‘‘Jesus, the Nazarene.” ‘I 
am he.” At these words, spoken in calm 
majesty, the leaders fell back, overawed, 
and sink to the earth. Once more he re- 





ally termed the ‘ragged edge” of the 


ing?” And the reply again is: ‘Jesus, the 
Nazarene.” Turning toward his little band 
of startled and affrighted disciples, he says: 
‘*T have told you that I am he; if, there- 
fore, ye are seeking me, let these go their 
way.” His first thought is for their safety ; 
and the full meaning of his tender words 
is: ‘*Take me, but spare them; biod me, 
but let them go free.” And so he fulfills 
the prediction and the promise which he 
had once uttered: ‘‘Of those whom thou 
hast given me, have I lost not one.” 

Dida more beautiful expression of self- 
sacrifice ever fall from our Saviour’s lips? 
The very essence of true love is the sur- 
render of self for the sake of others. All 
through the weary nights, a patient mother 
carries the sick, suffering child, forgetful 
of her own fatigues, if the life of the darling 
may be but saved. All through hot Sum- 
mer days, the father toils in the fields, in 
order that the boy may go his way to 
school, and perhaps afterward to the col- 
lege. Patriotism echoed the same watch- 
word on the fields of battle. Our brave 
boys in blue face the foe at the stone-wall 
of Gettysburg, and are ready to die on the 
spot that the nation may go on its victo- 
rious way andits liberties be secure. We 
have said that the essence of the sublime 
doctrine of the Atonement was contained 
in Christ’s reply to his captors. It was bur 
the reaffirmation of the words uttered a 
short time before: ‘‘I lay down my life 
Sor the sheep.” He saved others; himself 
he could not save. 


1. You and I are sinners against the holy 
law of aholy God. That broken law had 
its just penalties, and Christ offers to bear 
those penalties in his own person; where 
the lightnings of Sinai strike he plants him- 
self, and receives the bolts upon his own 
head: ‘Strike me, but let these go their 
way.” He thus redeemed us from the curse 
of the violated law, being made a curse 
forus. You and [ are sinners deserving 
punishment. We were condemned already. 
The atoning Lamb of God offers himself in 
our stead, to be wounded for our transgres- 
sions and bruised for our iniquities, that 
by his stripes we might be healed. The 
sublimely glorious meaning of Calvary’s 
cross is: let me die, that my innumerable 
multitude of redeemed ones may go their 
way, pardoned, ransomed, and saved for- 
evermore! There is, therefore, now no 
condemnation to us if we are only in Christ 
Jesus. This theology muy be stigmatized 
by modern thought as very ‘‘old.” So it is, 
and so is yonder sun that floods this room 
with radiance. None but a theology that 
came out of eternity can carry you and me 
safely through eternity. Over this tran- 
scendent truth of Christ’s self-sacrifice for 
a guilty world of sinners, John Wesley 
and John Calvin and John Bunyan, and 
Martin Luther can grasp hands in Heaven 
to-day. When we all sing, *‘ My faith looks 
up to Thee, thou Lamb of Calvary,” we are 
only rehearsing that celestial anthem unto 
him who loved us, and washed us in his 
own blood. If we do not say it here, we 
can never chant it there. 

2. That touching incident in Gethsemane 
not only illustrates the redeeming love of 
Jesus, but also his protecting care. He 
planted himself between the endangered 
disciples and the armed Roman soldiery 
and the embittered Sanhedrim.  Resist- 
ance might have cost their lives. So the 
Master steps forward to surrender himself, 
that a hair of their heads might not be 
harmed. To their dying day those disci- 
ples must have gratefully remembered how 
he sheltered them in that dark hour of 
peril. Is not that same shepherd our pro- 
tector still? He knows his spiritual flock; 
he calleth every sheep by name; he prom- 
ises them eternal life; and no man is able to 
pluck them out of his hand. Christ pro- 
tects me from error, if I cleave fast to him, 
Ile has promised to lead me into the truth. 
He protects me from the slavery of selfish- 
ness by shedding abroad in my heart the 
love that conquers self. From the power 
of the Adversary he protects me. He had 
been tempted himself that he might succor 
us in the hour of temptation. How much 
we owe to his watchful eye, and to his con- 
stant intercession we never shall know 
until we reach our Father’s House, As we 
luok back over the various routes through 
which we have tracked our way to Heaven 





peats the question: ‘‘ Whom are ye seek- 


he led us away from dizzy places of dan- 
ger, aid how near we often came to the 
very verge of destruction. I do not be- 
lieve that there is a Christian alive on the 
whole face of the globe to-day who might 
not have stumbled and fallen utterly and 
hopelessly if the indwelling grace of Christ 
had not upheld him. ‘Lo! I am with you 
always” is my only safeguard. The ever- 
lasting arm is my only support. Faith is 
simply the tight cling to thatarm. Divine 
love is the tight cling to us. The two 
combined insure a full salvation. The 
only wretched fall we ever make is when 
we have presumptuously forsaken that 
mighty arm, and undertaken to stand 
alone, as poor Peter did a few hours 
after he left the garden. 
8. When Jesus said, ‘‘ Let these go their 
way,” which way did they go? For afew 
hours they wandered, panic-stricken, about 
the streets of Jerusalem, or its suburbs. 
But within three days they were all in the 
familiar ‘‘upper room” again, ready to 
greet their risen Master. Out from that 
very room (for the Pentecostal blessing of 
the Spirit probably descended into the 
Eucharistic chamber) they were soon to 
go their glorious way to missionary 
labors, apostolic service and holy martyr- 
dom. But waat way are we going? Are 
any of us trying to see how close we can 
come to the edge of temptation and not 
go over the precipice? Are we aiming ‘to 
walk so near the dividing line that peo- 
ple can hardly tell whether we are on 
Christ’s side or the worid's side? This 
is a dangerous experiment. As Dr. 
Maclaren well says: ‘‘lt is like children 
trying how far they can stretch out of 
the nursery-window without tumbling into 
the street. We may go over some day 
when we miscalculate.” All such attempts 
at a half-and-half religion, all compromises 
with the world, all endeavors to follow 
our Master very far off, with the hazard- 
ous hope of being ‘‘in call” of him when 
death comes, is but a pitiable caricature of 
the Curistian life. Which way? There és 
but one way that promises peace of mind 
and the power to conquer every enemy on 
the road; but one way.that catches the 
sunshine at every step and leads up from 
one mountain of God to another until 
the guiding, protecting hand leads us in 
through the flashing gates into the ever- 
lasting Glory! 

BRooxvyy, L, If. 
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AID FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS. 


BY THE REV. CHARLES F, THWING. 





Tue courteous reference made by Leon- 
| ard Woolsey Bacon to a recent article of 
mine, ‘* College Expenses Keeping Men 
out of College,” permits me to elaborate a 
point to which I had alluded as the * les- 
son” of the facts presented. This ‘‘ lesson” 
was that the great cost of college edu- 
cation enforced the duty of the in- 
crease of college endowment. Upon so 
narrow a text as was woven of the facts, 
no attempt was made to base a plea for 
general college endowment; but the in- 
ference was drawn that funds specially for 
the aid of poor students should be increased. 
This ** lesson” of the facts seems to have a 
very close relation with the facts them- 
selves; indeed the facts appear to necessi- 
tate the “lesson.” 

The proposition which Dr. Bacon sug- 
gests, with his customary clearness and 
vigor, is true, that the increase of general 
college endowments tends to increase the 
expenses of the student. Colleges blessed 
(or cursed) with largest endowments usu- 
ally exhibit the expenses of their students 
as the highest. Colleges cursed (or blessed) 
with smullest endowments usually exhibit 
the expenses of their students as the lowest. 
The causes of this apparently anomalous 
condition are not deeply hidden. With 
marked exceptions to the rule, the colleges 
having the largest endowments are located 
in cities, and colleges having small endow- 
ments are located in the country. The 
student of the metropolitan institution is, 
therefore, obliged to assess the cost of his 
education to a greater or less degree upon 
the basis of the expense of urban life. The 
price of board and of room rent, the ex- 
pense of clothes and of the thousand items 
of daily expenditure, he is obliged to esti- 
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dent of the rural college. In New Haven 
or Cambridge it is difficult to obtain satis- 
iactory board for students at less than four 
dollars a week. I know an institution of 
high intellectual grade at which board is 
obtained at two dollars or less a week; 
board which, the professor of Greek tells 
me, is very satisfactory. This college is 
poor in purse, and situated on a prairie. 
By reason, therefore, of the fact that, on 
the whole, the rich colleges are found in 
the cities, and the colleges not rich in the 
country, the expenses of students at col- 
leges well endowed are greater than at col- 
leges lacking a proper endowment. 

This reason, however, 1s not the only 
explanation. The institutions which 
have large funds are administered upon 
a relatively generous scale of expen- 
diture. The salaries of the professors 
double or quadruple the salaries paid in in- 
stitutions having small funds. The amount 
of money spent in libraries, laboratories 
and other forms of equipments, is large. 
Harvard College puts more money jnto its 
library each year than many a college, ad- 
mirable in the education it gives, puts into 
every and all forms of administration. 
This liberality of financial policy tends to 
increase the fee for instruction and other 
services. Thus, rich colleges are liable to 
make their charges to students large. For 
this reason, also, an increase of endowment 
may result in an jncrease of students’ ex- 
penses. 

In this whole question it is yet to be re- 
membered that, though an increase of en- 
dowment may result in an increase of stud- 
ents’ expenses, the increase of expenses is in 
much smaller ratio than the increase of en- 
dowment. If a college, having productive 
funds of #300 000, should be able to add to 
them an equal sum, the expenses of its 
students would not be likewise doubled. 
Tbese expenses would probably not be in- 
creased more than ten or fifteen per cent. ; 
and for the students whose expenses ought 
specially to be kept at the minimum this 
increase of endowment would effect a de- 
crease of expenses, 

And here I approach the point alluded to 
at the close of the previous article, which 
demands elaboration, It relates to the 
schojarship and beneficiary and similar 
funds of our colleges. All colleges are 
blessed with these funds, to a greater or 
Jess extent. The important truth is, how. 
ever, that, as a rule, those colleges which 
necessitate the largest expenditures on the 
part of students are the most richly blessed 
with these funds. Furthermore, these col- 
leges are among the last which would per- 
mit a deserving student to end his course 
of education by reason of poverty. For 
years one college, wealthy, and necessitat- 
ing large expenses for its students, has 
published ia its annual catalogue this re- 
mark: ‘‘The experience of the past war- 
rants the statement that good scholars, of 
high character but slender means, are sel- 
don or never obliged to leave college for 
want of money.” On the other hand, I 
know of a worthy student in a college, of 
which the present funds do not exceed 
$300,000, who was well-nigh compelled to 
leave the institution because of wants which 
ten dollars would have met. Harvard Col- 
lege is said to distribnte, each year, among 
deserving students, $30.000 in scholarships, 
$30,000 also as the result of beneficiary and 
other funds and the giftof friends. $60,000 
a year for needy students! A college 
usually considered most expensive to the 
student may be placed, under best condi- 
tions, among those the least expensive to 
the needy and worthy student. 

Thesimple fact is that the earnest and wise 
appeal for increased endowment of profess- 
orships and other means of efficient equip- 
ment should be accompanied by an appeal 
no less earnest or wise for the increased 
endowment of studentships and other means 
of attracting the young men whose brains 
are as heavy as their purses arelight. This 
appeal for aid for students is not the first 
chronologically in the establishment and in 
the first stages of organization; but in the 
common administration of the common 
college, it is of an importance fully equal 
to the demand for any kind of endowment. 
The trustees and other boards should en- 
deavor to wipe out the impression that col- 
leges are forthe rich and the well-to-do only. 
Tae brightest minds, and some most worthy 





of the best education, are found in the 
homes of poverty. Let not poverty be the 
barrier dividing the noble youth from the 
desired training and opportunity of 
eminent usefulness. Let benevolence, in 
streams large and small, flow toward not 
simply brick and mortar, but also toward 
deserving students. The administrators of 
the colleges, and the American people, dis- 
tinguished for generosity to the cause of 
higher education above every nation, 
should sce to it that worthy men are no 
longer kept out of college by reason of the 
great cost of a college education. 

The beneficiary funds which the colleges 
already possess cannot be denominated 
small. Every year these funds receive ad- 
ditions. Recent catalogues show that Am- 
herst has sixty-three scholarships, each of 
the annual value of $86, and gives the an- 
nual income from $80,000 to candidates for 
the ministry; that Boston University has 
sixty-five scholarships, of #800 each; that 
Bowdoin has twenty-seven scholarships, of 
an average value of #60, besides other sim- 
ilar funds; that Brown University has one 
hundred scholarships, of an average of $80, 
and other like endowments; that Dart- 
mouth has one hundred scholarships, of an 
average of $70; that Oberlin has more than 
a hundred scholarships, of a value equiva- 
lent to the fee for tuition; that Trinity has 
scholarships amounting annually to about 
#4,000; that Wesleyan has forty-one schol- 
arships, of $150 each; that Yale has at 
least thirty-two scholarships of $60, besides 
other similar funds; and that Vassar has, 
in addition to a few scholarships, the annual 
income of at least $100,000 for distribution 
among worthy students. Inseveral institu- 
tions these estimates do not adequately rep- 
resent the entire amount of money thus pro- 
vided. Much money is thus given pri- 
vately. It has long been whispered that a 
distinguished lecturer constantly aids in 
the support of several college students. A 
New York lawyer, it has lately been de- 
clared, pays the bills of some one poor stu- 
dent at Yale. I have myself been so privi- 
leged to be the avenue of gifts to students in 
need as to know that no public statement 
fully represents the beneficence shown to 
college men. The past success and present 
demands of this form of generosity should 
insure its constant and great increase. 
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THE EARLY RELIGIOUS DEVEL- 
OPMENT OF CHINA. 
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BY WONG CHIN FOO. 





It is hard to realize the spiritual condi- 
tion of China between the founding of the 
Empire and the period of Confucius. 
Priests there were and sacred institutions; 
a theocratic class obtained in the cities; 
miracles so-called were worked, and con- 
siderable ecclesiastical activity seems to 
have prevailed. Yet through the legend 
and literature which refer or belong to that 
epoch there is very little which would in- 
dicate the possession of a religion in the 
real sense of the word. The nearest par- 
allel is the condition of the Roman towns 
and villages at the time of Christ. The 
priest was medicine-man, magistrate, 
scribe, teacher, and weather-worker. Spir- 
its lurked everywhere, devils peopled the 
dark hours, and dragons and serpents 
filled the heavens. Against these terrify- 
ing foes, the priest stood up as a bulwark 
to the millions about him. 

Yet, inthe meantime, a new and better 
order was being evolved. Wise and pacific 
government was changing the wilderness 
to a garden, and developing the material 
resources of the land. Of course there 
were wicked monarchs at times upon the 
throne. Nero, Commodus and Heliogabu- 
lus have all counterparts in the long dy- 
nasties of China. Yet cruelty, bestiality 
and filth were powerless in the East as 
compared with the West. 

Imperfect means of locomotion, the ab- 
sence of militarism, and, it may be, the 
gentler Mongolian nature, limited the bad 
effect and influence of unworthy emperors 
to their immediate vicinage. 

Ata very early age Chinese statesmen 
made the discovery (almost unknown in 
Europe even to-day) that peace ig the best 
policy, and that national prosperity is based 
upon order and public tranquility. The 





old laws were framed upon this doctrine, 
rather than upon ethical considerations. A 
father might condemn and execute a 
wicked and undutiful son with impunity ; 
but to an incendiary, house-breaker or 
highwayman was assigned some hideous 
death. Educated and skilled labor brought 
more wealth to the individual and the state 
than did that which was ignorant and un- 
trained. Education, therefore, was to the 
ancient statesman a valuable institution, 
and was fostered by the government. 

Thus, although the priest was silent, yet 
the soldier and official were practically 
teaching and enforcing what is termed the 
‘religion of humanity.” Not from any 
high motive was this done, but only from 
an enlightened selfishness. Still it was 
done. By degrees the nation came to be- 
lieve in peace, order, honesty, fair dealing, 
education and humanity. As the years 
passed, the time approached when these 
ideas were to be formulated in words and 
made parts of an organic whole. 

The time arrived; for never yet in this 
world has there been an hour which hung 
upon ez single man, but what, in the mercy 
of Providence, as if in answer to an un- 
heard command, the man came. This man 
was Confucius. 

Yet, before passing to the greatest char- 
acter in Chinese history, and one of the 
greatest in the world, it may be well to 
pause for a moment before a vague figure 
in the far-off past. What Pythagoras was 
to Greece, so to China was Kiang-Che- Yab, 
Rosicrucian, saint and philosopher. So 
much myth and mystery envelop him that 
it is difficult to separate truth from fiction. 
His life is given in the ‘*Fon-Shin-gan,” one 
of the oldest Chinese biographical diction- 
aries, and other ancient works. Excerpts of 
the story bear translation. 

Kiang-Mien-Kin was a virtuous and beau- 
tiful virgin who dwelt in Shan-Si. At the 
age of twenty she dreamed a strange dream, 
and, without sin, conceived a man child in 
her breast. This was in the reign of the 
Emperor Te-Kung-Kea (about 1880 B. ©.). 
Him she carried for thirty years, and when 
fifty she bare him from beneath her arms. 
This was in the reign of the Emperor Te- 
Kaou. The child was named Kiang-Che- 
Yah, and, on the day of his birth, he spake 
in the manner of a man, and on the second 
day he had the wisdom of a sage. When 
eleven days old there came an angel and 
led the child to the great cave of Yu-Hu- 
Cean, where ‘many angels taught him the 


_mysteries of the universe. 


Here he learned the knowledge of life 
and death, of metal and matter, of good aud 
evil, and, greatest of all, how to subjugate 
passion and will, and so control all things 
on earth, or in the waters, or in the heav- 
ens. : 

And here he saw Yu-Hu-Jun, the great 
master of the Rosicrucian order, whose 
temple is in the Quin-Lun mountains, but 
who goes from land to land at will. And 
Yu-Hu-Cean-Jun saw, Kiang-Che-Yah and 
loved him and made him one of the twelve 
(for of the wise men of the world, of India 
and the West, there are twelve who stand 
next unto the master), and said: ‘*‘ My son, 
when thou art ready, go down from the 
mountains to the cities of men. There 
shalt thou live with them for a season and 
eat their rice. Thou shalt teach them and 
help them on the road which leadeth unto 
righteousness. When the time comes, | 
will call thee back, and soon after shall be 
sent a greater to take thy place.” 

When Kiang-Che-Yah was eighty years 
old, he was ready, and went down from the 
mountains to the land of Tszu, where ruled 
Ching-Tang, a wicked and cruel prince. 
Ching-Tang had a pit of serpents, into which 
he threw his wives when they offended 
him, and hollow columns of brass filled 
with live coals, to which he tied men. 
Kiang-Che-Yah went into the king’s palace 
and said: ‘‘O, King, thy wickedness is 
too great. Repent, or thou shalt die!” 
And Ching-Tang waxed wroth and com. 
manded his soldiers to seize the Rosicru- 
cian, and hurl him intothe pit. But Kiang- 
Che-Yah raised his hand, and the wicked 
king and all his soldiers were as if turned 
to stone. The good man wept. and walked 
away; but the next day the king died in 
great pain, and Tai-Kea succeeded to the 
throne. 

He went into the Kingdom of Ju, where 








Wing-Wong ruled; and in that land there 
never had been music, nor were there 
musical instruments. Now Wing-Wong 
was a just and loving king; but be was not 
wise. So Kiang-Che-Yab prayed over him, 
and wisdom entered into him, so that his 
kingdom became vast and tich and his 
people prosperousand happy. And Kiang- 
Che. Yah taught the people music, and 
when he went away the Jand was full of bean. 
tiful melody, and even little children were 
happy. And one day Wing-Wong, the King, 
asked: ‘‘ Master, what is the best rule of 
wisdom”? And Kiang-Che-Yah answered: 
‘Let all thy thoughts, words and actions 
be straight, and all will be well unto the 
end.” 

When the pestilence came inte the King- 
dom of Tszu, and the people died in multi- 
tudes, Kiang-Che-Yah traveled to where 
the plague was at its worst, and prayed, 
and the plague ceased. And then, lest he 
might never come again, he taught them 
the wisdom of medicines, so that never 
after was there much trouble in the land. 

Once Kiang-Che-Yah was asked why he 
did not kill a certain wicked monarch, and 
he said: ‘‘From infancy have I been 
taught to reverence my parents, and to 
look up to those who are set in high places. 
A king may depose a courtier, but not a 
courtier a king. If I do unto my father or 
my King that which they would not, may 
not my son or subject do unto me what I 
would not? For he who does as he would 
be done by receives his reward; but he 
who does not, suffers; for he himself has 
set the example.” 

Once Kiang-Che-Yah was sorely per- 
plexed; for his body would rise up against 
his soul, and would not be quieted. So he 
sat dvwn upon the bank of a river, and 
fished. But instead of a hook, he put on 
his string a long, straight needle. A year 
passed, and he had caught nothing. And 
there came a fool that way, who said: 
‘* What art thou catching, fool”? And the 
wise man said: ‘‘ Patience.” The fool 
laughed, because he was a fool, and de. 
parted. But the second year thereafter the 
wise man caught a great, strange fish, and 
was glid, because he had caught what he 
desired. And the next day there came a 
King and a countless army, who had heard 
of his wisdom, and Kiang-Che-Yah was 
made minister of the realm of Ju. 

Kiang-Che-Yab rode, one day, ina golden 
chariot with the King, who said: 

‘**Master, I would know how long J, my 
children, and children’s children will rule 
over this land of my fathers?” 

He answered: 

“‘If thou wouldst verily know, stop thy 
chariot, dismount and take thy horse’s 
piace, and it shail be told unto thee.” 

The King dismounted, took away the 
horse, and drew the chariot until he fcll in 
the road from weariness. He rose, and 
again was about to draw, when Kiang-Che- 
Yah stopped him, and said: 

“It is enough, my son. Thy patience, 
strength, and obedience have given the 
answer. Thy steps were eight hundred, 
and cight hundred shall be the years of thy 
dynasty.” 

The King was very glad. And it came 
to pass as the wise man had said, and on 
the eight hundredth year thereafter the last 
emperor of the dynasty died without cbil- 
dren and without heirs, and a new dynasty 
came to the throne. 

Kiang-Che-Yah was asked what was 
the most precious thing in the world, and 
he answered: ‘‘ Wisdom. For the wise 
man preserveth his body, and is not sick. 
He wasteth not his substance, and is not 
poor, and he liveth virtuously. But the 
fool killeth his body and squanders his 
riches and liveth wickedly, so that when 
he dieth there is no one to mourn him.” 

These annals were written before the 
Christian era. While relating events then 
long antecedent, they are indubitably col- 
ored with the spirit of the age in which 
they were written. Yetit is easy to per- 
ceive between the lines that ethical truth 
had dawned long before upon the world, 
and that the humanitarianism which after- 
ward found its highest expression in the 
Sermon on the Mount had already come 
into being. Facet or fiction, a lofty position 
had been reached by the men who wrote 
ard the public that read these chronicles. 
Fact or fiction, it is evident that, in China, 
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more then thirty-five centuries ago, the 
power that makes for righteousness had 
been perceived and the problems that dis- 
turb the race to-day were then and there 
being endlessly asked and answered. 

It is equally evident that the develop- 
ment then attained was but small. The 
stories,’ quaint and half-touchiug, are teld 
in the way a child talks to his companion. 
There is httle or nothing in them of the 
full-grown man. They evince the consoli- 
dation of petty kingdoms into the coming 
empire, the coalescence of the archaic faiths, 
and the establishment of schools, statecraft, 
law and order. In this regard, Kiang-Che- 
Yah is a valuable land-mark. His recorded 
life has also a special value in throwing a 
new light upon that singular order, the 
Rosicrucian. Here, far back in the pre- 
Christian centuries, we find them making 
the same claims and using almost the same 
language as did their long subsequent 
successors in Europe. 

New YorE City. 


A HIGHLAND COMMUNION. 


IL. 











BY THE REV. D. SUTHERLAND. 





SatuRDAY is the day of examination and 
preparation. The sermon is devoted to 
the anatomy of human hearts and lives. 
Man’s failings and evil tendencies are laid 
bare by a skilled and unsparing hand. 
Attention is turned inward, and secret 
things are brought to light. This intro- 
spective mood is peculiarly dear to the 
Highland mind. It becomes habitual to 
the professor of religion. lt determines 
the cast of his thinking, and narrows the 
circle of his activity. It makes him weigh 
carefully each phase of his spiritual experi- 
ences, aud leads him to confine his labors 
to making his own calling and election 
sure. Hence, he engages little in what is 
known as Christian work. In this he pre- 
sents a marked contrast to his brother of 
the south, who, as soon as he is converted, 
rushes to do something for his newly-found 
Lord and Master. The difference between 
the religion of the north and south of 
Scotland is that the one is subjective, and 
the other objective. The High'ander retires 
into the privacy of his own thoughts, and 
scans closely each mood he passes through; 
the Southron throws himself at once into 
evangelistic or philanthropic movements. 
An intelligent fisherman, who had mingled 
much with representatives of both classes, 
and was himself strongly inclined toward 
the first, gave it as bis opivion that a blend- 
ing of both would maxe the best kind of 
Christian; and Le was right. Either fol- 
lowed to the exclusion of the other often 
leads to a state far from conducive to true 
spiritual prosperity. The one is apt to 
make a man the mere creature of ‘‘ frames 
and feelings”; the other lays him open to 
the danger of caring for other vineyards 
while his own is left untended. Be this as 
it may, the fact remains that the Saturday’s 
service is generally a searching season of 
self-examination. The old leaven is purged 
out, so that the hearer may go on the mor- 
row in a state of humility and self-emptied- 
ness to receive the blessings he expects 
then. 

After the benediction is pronounced 
“the session is constituted.” The elders 
gatherround the minister, and he engages 
in prayer. Then the *‘ tokens” are distrib- 
uted to intendiog communicants. These 
“tokens” are oblong bits of bronze, bear- 
ing the name of the church, and give their 
possessors the right to take a seat at the 
Communion Table. 

The evening is set apart for prayer meet- 
ings held in different parts of the parish. 
Great earnestness is manifested. The gen- 
eral intensity ot feeling finds expression in 
impassioned pleadings for blessing, varied 
by the singing of Psalms full of penitence 
for past sins, or aglow with trust in redeem- 
ing grace. Elder after elder wrestles with 
God, as Jacob did of old. The petitioners 
assume more the form of suppliants ap- 
proaching a mighty king than of children 
drawing near a loving father, able and will- 
ing to grant what is asked of him. The night 
is far spent ere these little bands of wor- 
Shipers break up and seek their homes. 
They carry away with them sweetly-sol- 
emnized minds and not seldom foretastes 





of the joy the coming day has in store for 
them. 

The Sabbath is the great day of the feast. 
The whule parish is early astir; each house 
is the scene of quiet yet eager activity. 
Busy housewives are getting the table ready 
for the dinner which is to fullow the church 
services; the children are being arrayed in 
new dresses to be exhibite1 for the first 
time on this great occasion; young men and 
women are hunting up pieces of rustic finery 
or suberly talking about the ministers they 
will hear and the friends they will meet; 
the fathers, in full Sunday attire except the 
coat, bustle about the farm to see that the 
cattle will be provided for in their absence, 
and the guests, free from cares of dress and 
duty, ponder over open Bibles. So the 
moments speed by till the bell begins to 
ring. Then, in quiet and decorous groups, 
they wend their way tothe church, whither 
many more are bound. . What a scene 
the road presents! 

* Along the ridgy, winding road 
Go peasant bands to worship God; 
The aged grandsire and his wife, 
Both verging on the night of life; 
The croftsmen clad in homely style 
As would a painter’s eye beguile. 


bd Blue bonnets, brogues, and russet brown; 
Their Joes in cotton prints of town, 
And old dames in the crottil gown, 
With here and there a mutch or hood, 
Free locks, shawls, plaids of texture rude, 
Stout crook-stafls of hazel-wood . 
And colly-dogs of sober mood.” * 
Many have tried to describe a sacramental 
Sabbath in the far North, but nobody has 
succeeded so well as Principal Shairp, in 
his ‘‘Kilmahoe.” His pictures are so 
beautiful and graphic that I may be allowed 
to quote some of them. 
* Lull’d the sea this Sabbath morning, 
Calm the golden-misted glens, 
And the white clouds upward passing 
Leave unveiled the azure Bens, 
Altars pure to lift to Heaven 
Human hearts’ unheard Amens. 


* And the folk are flowing, flowing, 
Both from near and far, enticed 
By old wont and reverent feeling, 
Here to keep the naliowed tryst, 
This calm, sacramental Sabbath 
Far among the hills with Christ. 


* Dweilers on this side the ccuntry 
Take the shore-road, near their doors, 
Poor blue-coated fishers, plaided 
Crofters from the glens and moors; 
Fathers, mothers, sons and daughters, 
Hither trooping, threes and tours. 


“ You might see, on old white horses, 
Aged tarmers siowly ride, 
Wit. their wives benind them seated, 
And the colly by their side ; 
While the young folk follow after, 
Son and daughter, groom and bride.” 

The bell is now silent. Every pew is 
crowded, and the very aisles are blocked. 
A hush has fallen on the mighty audience. 
The minister has ascended the pulpit. The 
sacramental services begin. Some verses 
of a psalm are sung toa tune through which 
sobs an undertone of sadness. The pre- 
centor reads each line in a drawling voice 
before it is sung by the people. Disastrous 
as this practice is to the harmony of the 
music, it gives a weird solemnity to the 
praise; now a burst of song, and then a 
deep stillness, broken only by the plaintive 
accents of the reader of the line. Then 
comes a prayer, long, and full of fervor, 
and the reading of a chapter. Another 
psalm, and the way is pavcd for the sermon. 
The hearers sink back into their seats, and 
every eye is fixed upon the preacher. The 
sermon is peculiarly adapted to the congre- 
gation in its manner and matter. The sub- 
ject is the dying love of Christ, and often 
it is handled with tenderness and force. It 
appeals with thrilling power to the passion- 
ate Highlanders, causing now the tears to 
spring because of the Saviour’s sufferings, 
and again the cheek to pale with sorrow be- 
cause cf the sins which nailed him to the 
tree. No musical instrument could be more 
responsive to the player’s touch than these 
listeners are to the varying moods of the 
speaker. They feel and live what he says. 
Long ere he is done their hearts are burn- 
ing with gratitude to him who loved them 
and gave himself for them; and ardently do 
they wish they felt worthy to keep in re- 
membrance that dying love. 

The sermon over, what is called the ‘‘fenc- 
ing of the Table” begins. The officiating 
minister bars the way against the unworthy 


*From “The Hebridean Communion,” by Alex- 
ander T. Seton 








communicant. So higha standard is set up 
that many are quite prostrated. Heads are 
bent low, and hearts are bent lower still; 
and, when the invitation is given, it seems 
as if none dare avail themselves of it. The 
tables are now ready; the bread and the 
wine have been placed on them; but where 
are the guests? 
TOTLEY WELLS, SCOTLAND. 





THE ROMAN CATHOLIC VIEW OF 
MARRIAGE, 


BY THE REY. CHARLES C, STARBUOK. 





Tue INDEPENDENT says that there are old 
examples of the Pope’s having licensed 
marriages between Catholics and Jews, 30 
that it can hardly be the allowableness of 
his doing that which is in question. But it 
must be that in previous cases he has not 
decided that such a marriage was sacra- 
mental for the Catholic party. Of course, 
no one pretends that it is sacramental for 
the unbaptized party, inasmuch as baptism 
is the janua sacramentorum, without the 
reception of which it is held that there is 
no channel in the soul for the admission of 
further grace of the supernatural order. 

‘*The Catholic Dictionary,” I observe, 
treats it as a moot point among divines, 
whether, if a Catholic should obtain a dis- 
pensation to marry an unbaptized person,- 
the marriage would or would not be sacra- 
mental to the Catholic. So that, as both 
opinions have been admitted in the Church, 
the Pope evidently has not gone beyond 
his competency in pronouncing for one of 
them. 

The decision that this Hungarian mar- 
riage of a Catholic with a Jewis sacrament- 
al, as respects the Catholic half of it, can- 
not well have been absolutely necessary to 
authorize the marriage. Mr. Gladstone, it 
is true, in his pamphlets on Vaticanism, 
seems to assume that Rome accounts all 
non-sacramental marriages of her subjects 
absolutely null, mere concubinage. But 
there is one great exception to this; and 
why should there not be more? If, of an 
any unbaptized couple—say, Jews or pa- 
gans—one receives baptism, Rome teaches, 
agreeably to St. Paul, not only that the 
Christian may, but that he or she must, 
continue to live with the unbeliever. Yet 
Rome accounts such a marriage non-sacra- 
mental, asis shown by the fact that, on 
that ground, if the unbeliever departs, she 
allows the Christian to marry again, which 
plainly shows that she does not regard it 
as in itself wrong for a Catholic to live in a 
non-sacramental and therefore dissuluble 
marriage. And if it is not always wrong 
to continue in it, she can hardly teach that 
it is never admissible to enterintoit. Rome 
clearly admits the distinction between a 
marriage valid and reputable in the natural 
order, but dissoluble, and a marriage valid 
in the spiritual order as well—thatis, sacra- 
mental, and, therefore, inits very nature in- 
dissoluble. The present decision, therefore, 
must have been granted ex abundanti, to 
quiet the lady’s scruples to the uttermost. 

Your mention of the Pope as having 
sometimes divorced Catholic couples, might 
lead people to think that the Pope claims 
the power of dissolving a sacramental mar- 
riage, which we know he does not. He 
would as soon think of claiming the power, 
by degrading a priest, to take away the 
character indelebilis of his orders, whereas, 
as the Roman Missal says, a mass said by a 
degraded priest is as truly valid as ever, 
though sacrilegious. Sacramenta Sancta 
sunt, non per hominen, sed per se. As it is 
held to be of the very essence of a sacra- 
mental priesthood that it is indelible, so it 
is held to be of the very essence of a sacra- 
mental marriage that it is jndissoluble. 
Indeed, those great Roman Catholic author- 
ities, Wetzer and Welte, expressly com- 
pare the two, remarking that sacra- 
mental marriage impresses spiritually a 
mutual relationship, which is so far indeli- 
ble as this, that it can only be dissolved by 
death, and not by any act of man. And 
though Rome has always been ready 
enough to dissolve sacramental marriages, 
in fact, whenever she has wanted to please 
her friends or plague her enemies, she has 
always been careful to keep her doctrinal 
ground unassailable; namely, that this 
sacrament, like every other, is efficacious 
exw opere operato, and when once it has taken 

effect, can no more be reversed than the 





Divine veracity. And what temptation has 
she to teach otherwise, since she can always 
find a pretext when she wants one, for 
breaking up any marriage, not by declar- 
ing it dissolved, but by declaring it never 
to have been valid, which is much more 
thorough work, while it leaves her still on 
the high vantage ground of sacramental in. 
dissolubleness? Thus she enjoys at once 
all the conveniences of laxity and all the 
glory of saintly strictness. We are told 
that only yesterday a Roman Congregation 
declared void a marriage duly ratified 
by an acknowledged priest, between a young 
Greek and a young Frenchwoman, on 
the ground that it was contracted ‘“‘under 
the special instigation of the Devil,” and 
could not, therefore, have sacramental effi- 
cacy. With this all-availing explosive of 
unacceptable marriages in her hand, what 
possible temptation has Rome to lower her 
doctrinal ground? And, indeed, we know 
that Henry VIII, when he wanted to part 
with Catherine, never dreamed of asking 
the Pope to dissolve the marriage, but 
asked him to declare that, as being contrary 
to the law of God, it had never been a mar- 
riage at all. So when Josephine and Na- 
poleon applied to the Church for a divorce, 
they obtained from her, not a decree of 
dissolution, but a decision that their mar- 
riage was from the beginning sacramental- 
ly void. 

It is true that Dr. Brown, who has just 
come over from Rome, declares that he has 
done so because he has found out that she 
now teaches that the Church has power to 
dissolve even a sacramental marriage. But 
he allows that this is at variance with all 
he has ever been taught, and all he has 
ever taught. And his belief that Rome 
now claims for herself the power of dis- 
solving a sacramental marriage is merely 
an inference, and it appears to me, an 
illegitimate inference. He founds it on 
nothing else than the single fact that the 
Congregation of Cardinals, which had de- 
clared a certain prince and princess free to 
marry again, admitted their children to be 
legitimate. But it is a long leap from this 
to the inference that their marriage had 
been sacramental. Legitimacy is not a 
spiritual, much Jess a sacramental, but only 
a civil state. It does not involve a ques. 
tion of sacramental indissolubleness, but 
merely of social reputablenegs, as to which 
there is nothing in the doctrines of the 
Church to stand in the way of a wide com- 
plyingness. It appears surprising that Dr. 
Brown has taken no account of the notable 
instance of Philip Augustus of France, in 
his relations to that stern moralist, Inno- 
cent III. Here all the horrors of a medieval 
interdict lay for many months on the un- 
happy realm of France, until the King con- 
sented to send away Agnes of Meran, and 
take back his sacramentally wedded wife, 
Ingeborg of Denmark. In this case, of 
course, the Pope cannot have held the con- 
nection with Agnes a valid or reputable 
marriage, even in the natural order, since 
Philip Augustus had all the time a lawful 
wife. Yet Innocent made no scruples about 
acknowledging the King’s children by 
Agnes as legitimate, since it appeared that 
the mother, at least, had acted in good 
faith. Itis plain then that an acknowl- 
edgment of legitimacy on the part of the 
Church does not necessarily imply that she 
holds the marriage of the parents to have 
been sacramental, since an Innocent III has 
conceded as much to the children of a 
marriage which he had followed up with all 
his thunders as adulterous. Dr. Brown 
appears tu have given a futile reason for a 
judicious step. 

I think then we may be reasonably cer 
tain of the following positions: 

(1) Rome accounts every marriage of 
two unbaptized persons as non-sacramental, 
since neither is within the region of sacra- 
mental grace. 

(2) If one of them is baptized, the mar- 
riage contin ues non-sacramental, but obli- 
gatory. 

(8) If the unbeliever departs from this 
reputable and obligatory, but non-sacra- 
mental and, therefore, dissoluble marriage, 
the believer may lawfully marry again. 

(4) It is not beyond the competency of 
the Church to allow a Catholic to enter 
into a non-sacramental but socially reput. 
able marriage. 

(5) The question whether such & mare 
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riage may not be made sacramental to the 
Catholic, by a sacramental intent and bles. 
sing, has been an open one in the Church, 
but appears to be now settled affirmatively. 

(6) A sacramental marriage is held to be 
in its proper essence absolutely indissoluble, 
except by death. 

(7) No marriage can be so fenced about 
with sacramental solemnities, but that if 
Rome iias an interest to deny its sacra- 
mental validity, she always has found, and 
always will find, means to dissolve it, not 
by a decree of divorce, but by a declaration 
of original nullity. 


ANDOVER, Mass. 
i a i 


AMERICAN CHURCHES IN EVU- 
ROPE, 


BY THE REY. 


BURDETT HART. 


Tae new revival of Christianity in Europe is 
suggesting new duty to American Christians. 
While it may not be politic or necessary for us 
to undertake a large missionary work in those 
old and cultured lands, it may be both politic 
and fraternal for us to give sympathy and aid to 
our brethren who are there engaged in a 
good work, which is year by year rising in im- 
portance and yielding larger and richer har- 
vests. There is a method by which, withouta 
great expenditure of money or reinforcement of 
men, we can both contribute to the progress 
of evangelical religion on the Continent of 
Europe and furnish provision and protection to 
citizens of our own land who are residing 01 
traveling abroad, It is a method which has 
already been proved, and has been found to be 
effective and delightful, so that it only needs 
enlargement and constunt support. 

We refer to the planting of American churches, 
on a union evangelical basis, at important cen- 
ters throuzhout these lands, Some years ago, a 
movement in this direction was inaugurated, 
and quite a number of enterprises of this kind 
were started, For some reason they have gen- 
erally fallen through. During a somewhat ex- 
tended tour, recently, on the European Conti- 
nent, we learned of only two American union 
churches which were holding religious services. 
We heard of other American churches ; but they 
were on a sectarian basis, and could not fairiy 
represent to Europeans the real Amesican Chris- 
tianity. One of the two was that of the Ameri- 
can Chapel in Paris, upon whose attractive ser- 
vices of worship we attended during our stay in 
that city. We suggested, what probably many 
others may have suggested to the honored pas- 
tor there, that the name Chapel 
should be changed to that of American Church, 
and we have been glad to notice that the change 
has been adopted, so that hereafter that attractive 
structure on the Rue de Berri and the Christian 
brotherhood united within it will suffer no dero- 
gation, in their name at least, as in comparison 


American 


with other communions which arrogate exclusive 
ecclesiastical claims, This is the more import- 
ant, since, within a few years, to the detriment 
of this older and representative organization, 
and to the dishonor of our common Christianity, 
another American church has been established 
in Paris, assuming to be (he Church, although 
bearing a sectarian name, There was no real 
occasion, 80 far as the cause of Christ is con- 
cerned, for the forination of this second church, 
On the contrary, there was real reason, in the 
interests of our common religion, and especially 
in the intercsis of a thorough united evangeli- 
cal testimony before the reiigious bodies of 
France, and more especially when, as now, there 
is such a profound inquiry in that Republic for 
the simple essentials of Christianity, why noth- 
ing of this divisive, separating kind should be 
attempted. And we are glad to believe that our 
view of this matter has the support and advo- 
cacy of Christians in Paris who, though belong- 
ing tothe communion of that Church, in a case 
like this put Christ and his cause before any 
particular ecclesiastical body, and prefer the 
united witness of all believers to that of any 
sectarian organization before the different de- 
nominations around them, which are now strug- 
gling into the large freedom of the Gospel of our 
one Lord. 

Other sectarian churches, of the same sort, 
have been established in other cities of Europe, 
where there have been union churches, the es- 
tablishment of which, if we are not mistaken, 
has contributed to the abandonment of these 
union enterprises, A distinct propagandism has 
been set afvot to plant at important centers 
these sectarian churches under the American 
name, in advance of, or in opposition to, all 
others. 

It is high time, therefore, that the Evangelical 
Churches of this country, which are in com- 
munion, the Congregational, the Lutheran, the 
Methodist, the Presbyterian, the Reformed, to- 
gether with the Free Baptist and any others, 
should combine to organize union worship and 
fellowship in the principal cities of the Continent 
of Europe. 

1, This is demanded that American Christian- 
ity may be fairly represented in those parts, 
Sectarianism is greatly reduced among us. The 








denominations are disposed to a generous co- 
operation. Respect is paid more and more to 
the principle of inter-church comity. The ex- 
change of pulpit service, the union in worship 
on days of public fast and thanksgiving, the con- 
current labor in times of public religious ioter- 
est, the refusal to plant rival churches in com- 
munities where they are not needed, the sup- 
port of united services in neglected and remote 
districts where the whole strength of the exist- 
ing Christianity is demanded for any effective 
result, the growing conviction that superfluous 
organizations are a damage to the common 
cause, and the rising feeling that there is a com- 
mon cause to which the first loyalty of Christian 
believers is due, are all contributing to a catho- 
he and cordial comity oneness, which, if it does 
not cause a decline of the denominational spirit, 
causes an increase of the Christian spirit, so 
that, if the believer does not love his own church 
less, he certainly loves Christ more, and proves 
it in this best manifestation of that which is 
truly a Broad Church, 

While we are glad to believe that this is char- 
acteristic of the American Christianity of the 
present, we are especially desirous that it should 
be fairly represented in those lands which at 
this juncture particularly need the influence of 
American ideas, and more particularly the influ- 
ence of a true New Testament Christianity as 
developed in our land. Naturally attention is 
turned to America, wherever freedom, political 
freedom, religious freedom, or Christian freedom, 
is gaining advocacy and adherence. Men ask, 
with interest for the state of things with us, for 
the principles which are regulating our practice, 
In the heart of Italy, we heard an evangelical 
minister of eminence quoting the usage of 
American Christians as determining the course 
which he and others should take. And in other 
lands there was inquiry as to the practice with 
us in many particulars of church life. 

Our Christianity, therefore, should be’ repre- 
sented in European lands in its catholicity and 
comity, and not in its narrowness and separa- 
tion. Itshould be represented by the unity of 
the great denominations that are in cordial fel- 
lowship, rather than by the divisiveness of a 
sing'e sect which is both small and exclusive. 
We owe it to the common cause to set before our 
brethren who are moving toward the light in 
those lands a Christianity which is broad and 
generous and fraternal, and which answers the 
prayer of our Lord “that they may all be one.” 
Loyalty to him should stand prominently forth, 
rather than devotion to a sect. It does not be- 
come us, with the birthright we have received, 
and with the experience we have enjoyed, that 
anything less than the best development of our 
Christianity should be given as an example to 
our foreign brethren who are 80 nearly related 
tous. Itis an impressive object lesson to them, 
when they see the citizens of our land, who may 
be traveling or visiting in foreign parts, uniting 
in common worship, lifting over the places of 
their public praise and prayer, not the denomi- 
national flag, but the broad standard of the 
common Redeemer, 

IL. Not only is this demanded as representing 
the fellowship of American churches, it is also 
needed as a means of sympathy and support on 
our part for the struggling evangelism of the 
European nations. A great work is in progress 
throughout Europe. ‘The minds of 
turning toward the Gospel of Christ. Roman- 
ism is not satisfying them, Lt fidelity, agnosti- 
cism, materialism, indifference, are not satisfy- 
ing them, ‘They want faith in some Redeemer. 
In France the movement 18 wide-spread and 
deep. The divine spirit is moving in the Prot- 
estant Churches, The churches of the Vaudois 
have been spared for a time hke this, and the 
pure Gospel which they are giving to éhe needy 
people is finding the old welcome. 

The Huguenot churches, baptized of old with 
blood, are coming to the kingdom from which 
they were rudely driven, The prayers that were 
laid up before God in their behalf, and which 
have been an interest for these centuries past, 
the prayers of the martyrs whose souls under- 
neath the altar have cried witha great voice, 
“How long, O Mastee, the holy and true, dost 
thou not judge and avenge our blood on them 
that dwell on the earth?” are coming to answer- 
ing. The fulfillment of cherished promises be- 
longs to these times. 


men are 


The McAll Mission, from its very beginning, 
when an ouvrier, ina café of Bellville, earnest- 
ly said to Mr. McAll, **Oh! teach us your relig- 
ion,” has found a great work opening before it 
and enlarging day by day. 

Three hundred years after the bell sounded 
over Paris its terrible signal for the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew's, another—a quiet signal—was 
heard in the Rue Julien la Croix. It was the in- 
vitation of Mr. and Mrs, McAll to all who passed 
by the door of a little hall to enter and hear 
some English friends speak to them of the love 
of Christ. It was a new invitation. No one 
before had ever wished to speak to them of love. 

Armed police had watched them; the strong 
arm of the Government had been ready to smite 
them ; but now there was a message of love for 
them in the name of the infinite Christ. Hard 
men, in their working-blouses, women, with 
lines of want and sorrow on their pinched faces, 





children, forlorn and sad, went quietly into the 
hall, and sat still, to hear. Sweet voices sang a 
gospel bymn, ‘Jesus loves me,” or one like it. 
Prayer was offered for their poor souls, and the 
silence and the sob told how much their hearts 
were stirred. Then they were told of Christ: 
“God so loved the world that he gave his only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on him 
should not perish, but have eternal lite” They 
were they who were so loved, for whom this 
Son of God died, and who were now asked to be- 
lieve on him, It was all new and glorious. A 
light shone in that humble hall such as they 
had never seen in the proud Notre Dame, or 
within the frescoes of the beautiful Madeleine. 
The Christ of the old Huguenots, who had 
cheered them where the Alps look down on 
fruitful valleys of corn and vines, where clear 
waters flow like chains of silver down the hills of 
Luzerne and Peyrouse, and in the fastnesses of 
Provence and Dauphiny, was with them in that 
worst spot of Paris; the suffering, healing, lov- 
ing Saviour. Poor hearts went out of that hall 
that night, broken by sin, healed by the Re- 
deemer. The news flew. The next night the 
place would not hold all who came. They sat in 
every available space, and looked in at open 


doors. A new revelation had come to the sad 
people. It was not the mumbling of a priest in 
Latin. It was all in their own dear French ; 


the songs, the prayers, the message, all in their 
sweet mother tongue. So, day after day, they 
thronged the place. Similar cries came up from 
other parts of the city. ‘Oh! teach us your 
religion.” Place after place was opened. 
There was the same result. Each hall was im- 
mediately filled. Many times, in the worst parts 
of Paris, the worst people made up the congre- 
gations, They did not come to scoff, nor laugh, 
nor wonder, nor despise; they came to hear, 
and to open their hearts to the message. It was 
God's message to them, It was the pitiful voice 
of the divine Father to his poor children. They 
had never heard it before, and it broke their 
hearts. Soon their voices joined in the hymns ; 
soon their voices were heard in prayer. Oh! 
voices so used to blasphemy, voices that had 
sung in tierce debauch, voices that had burst out 
in the old ‘‘ Marseillaise” in the wild days of the 
Commune, now singing of the love of Christ, 
now speaking to God in penitence and love! 
The Bible became inexpressibly dear to them. 
There had been no Bibles in their homes, 
They did not know that there was a Word of 
God for them, 

Gospel stations now girdle the great city of 
Paris. In connection with them are schools, 
classes, mothers’ meetings, prayer-meetings. 
From them go out evangelists, tract distribu- 
tors, visitors, Bible-readers, male and female, 
all under the superintendence of the McAll Mis- 
sion, The work is not confined to Paris. 
all parts of France comes the same cry: 
teach us your religion.” Stations have been 
opened in many towns, in Lyons, Bordeaux, 
Boulogne, Archachon, Rochefort, La Rochelle, 
the last the stronghold of the Huguenots centu- 
ries ago. 

‘he Protestant pastors have nobly aided the 
work; rather, the work has effectively aided 
them in what they were already attempting to 
do for their country in the self-denying ministry 
of the Gospel. 

The time is opportune for the work. France 
is a Republic, founded on the will of the people. 
The regctionaries are insufficient to control the 
popular will. Some of the leading statesmen in 
the cabinet and out of it are Protestants. The 
Jesuits have been expelled from the country, 
and their houses are closed. The French Gov- 
ernment is separating education from the con- 
trol of the Church of Rome. The French na- 
tional spirit is aroused toward education, 
toward religion, as never betore. The trend of 
thought is largely toward Protestantism, toward 
Christ himself. Old memories are asserting 
themselves, and the great traditions of Hugue- 
not faith and trial are coming to the front, 
France has observed the course of national 
greatness. She felt the might of the arm of 
Protestant Germany. She sees the imperial 
greatness of free Protestant England. She 
looks across the seas and beholds Protestant 
America advancing to the foremost place among 
great nations. She recognizes the enervating, 
crushing influence of Popery on great countries 
like Spain and Italy and Austria. Undoubtedly, 
the reaction is also toward atheism. So much the 
more important is it that a true religion and a 
true Christ should now be set before the French 
mind, while it is breaking away from the debas- 
ing superstitions of Popery, and seeking some 
substitute that will prove to be worthy. 

There is no limit to what might be done, were 
the necessary means provided. But though the 
work is great, the laborers are few. Paris has a 
population of 2,000,000. France of 40,000,000. 
France is a great, proud nation. Made Protest- 
ant, made truly Christian, it would become a 
leader in the world’s conversion. 

God heard, and has not forgotten, the prayers 
that were offered on its soil hundreds of years 
ago. An after-harvest is yet to come from the 
blood of the martyrs shed on the declivities of 
the Alps of Dauphiny and along the banks of 
the Durance. The testimony of those who 
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loved Christ in the other days will not be for- 
gotten, like that of the mother of Leclerc crying 
out in the very face of the executioners and in 
sight of the blood of her son: ‘‘ Glory be 
to Jesus Christ and his witnesses!” 

In the slow, sure sweep of divine providence, 
recompenses come for the sufferings of the mar- 
tyrs, for the anguish of persecuted confessors, 
for the trial of faith of those who in adversity 
cling to Christ. We shall see what God will do 
for the vindication of his cause in France. 

Not in France alone is the new Christianity 
getting thought and adherence. Hardly less 
important ia the work in Italy. There the Wal- 
densian Churches, preserved in their mountain 
strongholds for a time like this, are speaking to 
the people in their own tongue of the wonder- 
ful works of God. They are raising up their 
own young men for the ministry on Italian 
soil, The theological seminary, at Florence, 
under the care of Professors Comba, Geymonat 
and Revel, has fifteen students, who have devoted 
themselves to the work. It is an inspiration 
among the Vaudois that they have been divine- 
ly pared for the redemption of Italy. A quiet 
enthusiasm pervades the ranks of the believer, 
and their leaders, the omen of victory. 

The Free Italian Church is also doing a good 
work, with an earnestness which springs from 
Italian character, and with a patriotic impulse 
which finds generous response in new Italy. 
Italians know, as no other people know, the 
deadly curse of Popery. They believe in free 
Italy. And the first factor in the new freedom 
is independence of the Pope. ‘The Quirinal 
frowns at the Vatican. Clenched hands are 
flung defiantly at the papal palace. The army 
of pampered priests are the scoff of the people. 

A wide, deep movement is apparent through- 
out the kingdom, which will not be stopped til 
evangelical faith shall take the place of tradi- 
tional authority. 

A revolution is also proceeding in Belgium. 
It meets with powerful obstacies. Men chafe 
under the priestly yoke. The hoarse murmur 
of their passion is heard through all other voices, 
and will yet drown them all. Such revolutions 
do not go backward. Belgium must find its 
rest in Protestant Evangelism, 

Doors are opening to the truth over in Spain 
and Austria. It will require a stronger hand 
than that of the Papacy, or of the Government, to 
shut them. 

This struggling evangelism, all abroad 
throughout the nations of Europe, appeals very 
strongly to our American sympathy and support. 
Old, traditional sympathy binds us to France. 
The names of Lafayette, Rochambeau, De 
Grasse, are dear to Americans, as of those who 
aided us in our great struggle for independence. 
We would do something for France, to free that 
gallant nation from a worse thralldom than 
ours. 

And all the people of these nations are our 
brethren. Ties of spiritual affection hold us to 
them, and in their time of need, in this effort 
for emancipation, we are moved to give them 
encouragement and relief. 

Europe does not need from us another high- 
church exclusivism ; a narrow, sectarian, bigoted 
propagandism. It needs the example of broad, 
catholic, generous, evangelical brotherhood. 

Churches of common faith and fraternity, 
planted in influential centers, representatives of 
the best American Christianity, could do a great 
work for the struggling communions of the new 
evangelization, not only by the power of their 
example, but also by a ready co-operation with 
them in every good word and work. 

The preachers in these churches could be the 
almonersof American bounty. They could be in 
constant fellowship and counsel with the evan- 
gelists and pastors of the native churches. They 
could co-operate in the work of redeeming the 
people. They could introduce American Chris- 
tians who were traveling or residing in those 
lands to the brethren in the evangelizing work. 
They could furnish facts in our experience to 
stimulate the faith and labor of these newer 
workers. They could contribute powerful 
agencies in any ways to encourage those who 
are toiling amidst great difficulties and under 
burdens which seem almost too heavy to bear. 

Such reinforcement from our land would put 
forward the important revolution which is grad- 
ually changing the religious thought and experi- 
ence of European peoples. There is no more 
important work in the world to-day. It is for 
peoples with the culture of a thousand years. It 
is for peoples who know the terms of Christi- 
anity and who inherit the memories of faiths 
and deeds which have signalized the victorious 
days of Christianity. It is for peoples who, now 


. converted, will enter with us into the work of 


the world’s redemption. It is for peoples from 
whose midst great colonizations and emigration’ 
are pouring to our own shores, The work that 
we do there, and assist in doing, is work for our- 
selves as well, It is work for those who are to 
have part in our citizenship, It is work for 
those who will give us efficient aid in the greater 
world-work which we have in hand. It is work 
for our own sons and daughters who may be 80- 
journers in the grand old lands, 

All that we give to Europe of catholic, frater- 
nal example, of sympathy and help in the work 
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of evangelization, will be returned to us an bun- 
dred fold. It will be precious offering to the 
Master whom we and our foreign brethren serve. 

Ill. While the planting of such union 
churches at important European centers would 
illustrate the best American Christianity, and 
furnish a medium of sympathy and support 
to the rising evangelism of European coun- 
tries, it is also an important work for our own 
protection and preservation. It is a measure of 
self-defense. The tide of out-going Americans 
to the old countries is annually increasing. The 
rapidity of the passage across the ocean, which 
is now reduced to nearly six days’ time, the 
luxury of the appointments on our best steam- 
ships, together with the attractions of travels 
in foreign lands, are enticing our people in aug- 
menting numbers to cross the seas, Touring is 
reduced to a system; and great companies, un- 
der competent and intelligent direction, are 
each year visiting the great centers of business 
and art and historicalfame. Students are more 
and more accustomed to pursue their education 
abroad, not only in the department of art, but 
in the studies of all professions and in general 
Jiterature and culture. Business men are form- 
ing connections abroad to an increasing extent ; 
our great corporations are establishing their 
agencies or branches of their business in all the 
great marts of trade, and American goods are 
competing successfully with native productions 
throughout Europe. Even in third-rate and 
fourth-rate towns, as well as in the great cap- 
itals, the products of our genius and skill are 
audaciously advertised. In many of these cen- 
ters American colonies are established, in which 
American feelings are kept up by social ac- 
quaintance and intimacy, and American anni- 
versaries are regularly observed. The number 
is large of those who are enjoying a leisurely 
residence in one land after another, whole 
households iigrating from place to place, ac- 
cording to their taste or the choice of thoxe into 
whose company they fall. As American wealth 
and culture increase, this out-going tide will wax 
larger, and the Americans in Europe will be an 
important factor in our national census, 

The larger part of this multitude from cur 
shores consists of the young, who are forming 
habits and associations for hfe, who are decid- 
ing their social and religious relations, and who 
will come home fixed in their principles or pre- 
possessions. If they find at the important cen- 
ters where they spend their Sabbaths, or where 
they are residing for study or profit, American 
churches of a cgtholic character, on a broad 
and generous basis of fellowship and union, 
they will be strengthened in their regard for the 
best American Christianity, and they will return 
broader churchmen and more evangelical Chris- 
tians than when they went forth. If, however, 
they find narrow sectarian organizations, claim- 
ing to be the American Church, they will, 
through the unconscioas influence of their as- 
sociations, be won to the service and the cus- 
toms, and eventually to the assumptions and 
exclusiveness of the divisive body, and will come 
home to strengthen and perpetuate in our com- 
munities a bigoted churchism which is out of 
sympathy with the breadth and generosity of 
American Christianity. In many cases, they 
will go, as they have gone, to an extreme be- 
yond the assumptions even of the body with 
which they have formed temporary alliance, and 
become out-and-out Romanists or ritualists. 
They will come home to dishonor the faiths in 
which they were reared; to support alien or 
apostate organizations ; to cast their influence 
end cultivation, exaggerated by their foreign 
travel and experience, against that which is 
best in the religious development of our own 
land, and in favorof absurd and audacious and 
un-American religious propagandism. 

If they find union churches, on an evangelic 
basis, which are representative of true 
Americanism, their patriotic impulses will be 
stirred, and they will give to these churches 
their personal attendance while abroad, and 
their support on their return to their own coun- 
try. They will thus be held to the principles of 
their own home life while they are away, and 
they will return to add power to the increasing 
catholicism here. If they find such churches 
abroad, which are in sympathy and co-operation 
with the rising evangelism of European lands, 
they will be drawn into personal sympathy with 
that evangelism, and will become personal con- 
tributors to it. They will bring home from 
Europe, among their pleasantest recollections, 
their meetings with the evangelical workers, and 
the encouragement which they were able, as 
Americans, to give them. And so they will re- 
turn ready to enter into the development of the 
unsectarian Christianity among ourselves, with 
& broad appreciation of the world-work of Christ 
and his followers, enlisted in the evangelization 
of our own land, and enlisted also in the evangeli- 
zation of all lands. 

The advantages which these union churches 
would thus bring to ourselves, the narrowness 
and bigotry from which they would tend to save 
us, the broad sympathy and affluent charity 
which they would tend to cultivate, cannot be 
Over-appreciated. We have already seen too 
many of our countrymen spoiled by the sectarian- 
ism which has met and held them under the en- 





ticement of the American name abroad.'! They 
have come back with a prayer-book in the place 
where their Bible was, with a sectarian conceit 
in the place of Christian largeness, dwarfed and 
cramped in their religious sympathies, where 
they ought to have been deepened and 
broadened. 

It is time that the great denominations of 
our land which are in growing fellowship 
should stand together in the common church- 
life in all the leading centers of study and 
residence for Americans in Europe. Self-pro- 
tection demands it. For the sake of our own 
sons and daughters, not less than for the sake 
of other great objects, to save tlem to ourselves, 
to our own developing Christianity, to the cause 
which rises above all temporalities and all per- 
sonalities, we are urged to plant these repre- 
sentative institutions where they can do 80 
much for our own protection and safety. 

Let it not be supposed that the establishment 
of such union churches would impose a heavy 
expense upon the united denominations. The 
expense would be hardly appreciable. 
Through the Inter-denominational American 
and Foreign Christian Union, already es- 
tablished, and now doing a good, though too 
limited, work in aid of the evangelical revival in 
France, the financial business could be readily 
transacted. The Union bas had experience of 
this very matter, and that which we propose 
would be only a resumption of a service which 
it has for some years past unfortunately de- 
mitted. 

At one time, within these ycars, a few gentle- 
men of America took upon themselves the bur- 
den of responsibility for the support of Ameri- 
can chapels in several cities of Europe, and, if 
we are not mistaken, the main expense was borne 
by a single member of that self-appointed body. 
For the united churches to do all that is neces- 
sary to be done would not diminish at all their 
charities for other home and world-wide benevo- 
lence. 

Americans abroad are accustomed to give lib- 
erally on each Sunday for the support of the 
churches—American, English, S8cottish—which 
they find, and in which they are glad té hear the 
familiar Gospel in their vernacular, in the cities 
where they bappen to be. These gifts would be 
increased, were the union churches planted for 
their benefit in the important European cen- 
ters. ‘ 

The amount which would be received from 
permanent residents and from transient tourists 
would leave but a small sum to be provided for 
on this side of the ocean, The American Union 
Church in Paris is now receiving a part of its 
income from rentals of its pews, which are paid 
by individuals or churches here, under the 
pleasing hallucination that such pews can be 
occupied by those who pay for them whenever 
they chance to be in Paris. 

Personal interest or associations would make 
it a pleasure for some to contribute to the sup- 
port of such churches, in whose communion 
they had found delight and spiritual profit 
when abroad, 

For all good reasons, then, and for the inter- 
ests of the common cause of our Redeemer, we 
trust that a concerted endeavor may be suc- 
cestfully made to give us, at an early day, in 
the leading cities and centers, these union 
American churches in Europe. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S GREAT SPEECH 


DELIVERED IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, APRIL 
27TH. 





In the Committee of Supplies, the vote 
of credit as a whole being up, Mr. Glad- 
stone proceeded to explain the Govern- 
ment’s object in asking for it. He dis- 
posed of any probable discussion of the 
Sidan question by a short and powerful 
argument. Inthis he urged that it was 
now the paramount duty of the Govern- 
ment “‘to hold the British forces in the Sidan 
available for service wherever the call of 
duty and honor may take them in the ser- 
vice of the British Empire.” This utter- 
ance was received with cheers. Mr. Glad- 
stone continued as follows: 

Inow come to the subject of the special prepa- 
rations, with regard to which I have heard with 
great satisfaction the assurances of the honor- 
able gentlemen opposed to the Government that 
they are disposed to forward, in every way, the 
grant of funds to us (cheers from the Op- 
position benches], which, to the best of our 
wind and judgment, are required for the main- 
tenance of what I, on a former occasion, de- 
scribed as a national and imperial policy. 
[Cheers.] Certainly an adequate sense of our 
obligatiens to our Indian Empire has never yet 
been ex -Jusively claimed by any one parby in the 
State. In my opinion, he would be guilty of a 
moral offense and gross political folly who 
should endeavor to claim on behalf of his own 
party any superiority in that respect over those 
who are habitually opposed to him. [Cries of 
‘Hear! Hear!”] It is an imperial policy in 
which we are engaged. [Cheers.] In respect to 


upon its smallness ; but it is the largest vote of 
credit which has been asked for within the last 
seventy years, except that in the time of the 
Crimean War. What I would observe is this: 
That the vote is a little larger than it looks ; for, 
though it is stated at £6,500,000, in the first 
place, it is contemporaneous with a large in- 
crease of the charge in the annual estimates for 
the army and navy; in the second place, it is 
possible it will receive considerable addition 
from the other branch of the vote—namely, the 
£4,500,000, which we put down as likely to be 
spent in the Sidan; and, in the third place, 
and more important than either of these two 
items, it must be borne in mind that this case is 
primarily an Indian case, a case of military 
preparation. Those who might want to know 
what is the total amount of the charge now 
going forward as likely to be entailed by the 
present preparations, would require to know 
what we ourselves do not yet know—namcly, 
what will be the cost of vigorous and effective 
measures which, as we hope and believe, are 
being taken in India to meet its share of the 
present obligations. [Cheers.] 

A demand for information is always a plausible 
demand, often a reasonable demand, never a de- 
mand to be treated with anything but respect. 
Let us consider what is the present position, and 
what is the mode of conduct of the Government 
adapted to that position, It is not a case of 





war. There is no war before us, actual, or I 
may even, perhaps, say proximate, though I am 
slow to deal with epithets which are, of course, 
liable to some latitude of interpretation, I am 
not called upon to define, and I would tind great 
difficulty in defining—since it does not stand 
upon any choice of mine or of my colleagues— 
the degree of danger that may be before us. We 
have labored, and we continue to labor, for an 
honorable settlement, of pacific means, [Cheers.] 
But one thing I will venture to say with regard 
to that sad contingency—an outbreak of war, a 
rupture of relations between two great powers 
like Russia and England—one thing I will say 
with great strength of conviction and great 
earnestness, in my endeavor to impress it upon 
the committee, that we will strive to conduct 
ourselves to the end of this diplomatic contro- 
versy in such a way as that, if, unhappily, it isto 
end in violence or rupture, we may, at least, be 
able to challenge the verdict of civilized man- 
kind, upon a review of the correspondence, upon 
a review of the demands and refusals, to say 
whether we have, or whether we have not, done 
all that men could do, by every just and honor- 
able effort, to prevent the plunging of two such 
countries, with all the millions that own their 
sway, into bloodshed and strife. [Loud cheers. } 
In my opinion, the question betore the com- 
mittee at this moment is a simple and very nar- 
row one. What we present to you is a case for 
preparation. Is there or is there not any case 
for preparation? [Cheers.] Look at the facts 
before us. Try them by that test and by no 
other. Do not urge your own foregone conclu- 
sions to the misconduct of Russia or any one. 
Do not enter into the judicial part of the case 
only, but also into that part of it which is pru- 
dential. Upon that aspect of the case, and that 
alone—asking for no credit as to the future and 
no acquittal us to the past—we say it is a case 
for preparation. [Cheers.] The facts within 
your knowledge are enough to make it your 
hounden duty so to prepare. Therefore, if 1 am 
asked for more information, my answer is this: 
It is impossible for us to give you full informa- 
tion. We could not at this moment open up 
the correspondence that has been going on. We 
could not lay before you unsifted information 
and rumors that have reached us, We could 
not enable you by any possibility to judge of a 
question that has not yet reached a state of ma- 
turity for judgment. The evidence is not com- 
plete. ‘The development is simply going for- 
ward. Do not let us too sanguinely point toa 
favorable issue. Do not let us despair that rea- 
son and justice may on both sides prevail over 
narrower and more unworthy feelings. [Cheers.] 
We cannot give you all the information we pos- 
sess, If we did give it, it would not place you in 
a position for a conclusive judgment. Were we 
to give part, we should infallibly mislead you; 
and therefore we stand simply upon what is 
patent and notorious, and say that there is in 
those patent and notorious facts—with which 
the whole world is acquainted—cause, and abun- 
dant cause, for preparations. [‘* Hear! Hear !”] 
Shall I now, in a very few words, sketch rapidly 
and slightly the ontlines of those patent and 
notorious facts? 

The starting point of our movement in this 
case is our obligation of honor to the Ameer 
who stands between us and any other considera- 
tion of policy. Bat our obligations to him are 
not absolute. We are not obliged—God forbid 
we should ever be obliged—to defend him, or 
anybody else, were he misled into a course of 
tyranny against the just resentment of his sub- 
jects. We are not bound to sustain him in any 
course of evil; but we have a contingent obli- 
gation to give him our aid and support; and I 
think every one who hears me will say that that 
obligation should be fulfilled in no stinted man- 





this yote I have heard that there are comments 


ner [‘‘ Hear! Hear!”] if it really be a living ob- 








tion—that his conduct is such that we can hon- 
estly approve it. That is the present condition 
of affairs in co tion with the Ameer of 
Afghanistan. I have stated distinctly to the 
Honsae that there have been full communications 
between him and the Viceroy of India, and that 
the language he holds and the principles he an- 
nounces are those which absolutely entitle him 
to call upon as to act in concert and council 
with him ; to act for him, and, as far as we can, 
with him, to protect him in the possession‘ of 
his just rights. [Cheers.] 

Well, with this view, a plan was formed for 
the delimitation of the frontier between Afghan- 
istan and what was only yesterday the Turco- 
man country, but what has now become, by 
rapid process, Russian territory. We have made 
very rapid progress ourselves in various quarters 
of the world, and the idea which, beyond all, I 
desire to carry along with me at every step of 
this painful and anxious process is the deter- 
mination to make every allowance and conces- 
sion to those with whom we are dealing that we 
should claim for ourselves, [‘* Hear! Hear !’’] 
Therefore, I will only say that this territory has 
rapidly become Russian ; and that Russia is now 
in immediate contact with Afghanistan ; and 
that the plan made for the delimitation of the 
Afghan territory has, unhappily, been frustrated 
to this extent—that it has not yet taken effect in 
action. The circumstances of the delay may 
have to be carefully examined hereafter. I am 
not about to examine them now or make the 
delay a matter of charge ; but [ must point out 
a notorious fact—that it allowed for military ad- 
vances upon debated ground that were obviously 
and on the face of them in a high degree danger- 
ous to the peace and dangerous to the futuré set- 
tlement of the question. However, we set our- 
selves to bring about an agreement with Russia 
by which we hoped that those dangers might in 
a great.degree be neutralized. That agreement 
was concluded on the 16th of March, although it 
has passed by the date of the 17th of March, 
inasmuch as I think that was the date on which 
it was per earn to Sir Peter Lumsden, The 
agreement consisted of a covenant and a consid- 
eration. The covenant was that the Russian 
troops should not advance or attack, provided 
the Afghan troops did not advance or attack. 
That was the covenant. There followed a res- 
ervation, and the reservation was that, unless in 
the case of some extraordinary accident, such as 
a disturbance in Penjdeh, the statu quo should 
remain undisturbed. I well recollect the feel- 


ing which the mention of that reserva- 
tion created in the House. The same 
feeling had been created in our own 


minds, It was,obvious that we were just as 
much entitled to insert reservations on our side, 
I only now refer to this matter in order to de- 
scribe, as well as I can, the spirit in which we 
have endeavored to proceed—a spirit of liberal 
construction and interpretation wherever we 
thought we cculd apply it without sacrifice of 
honor or duty. Exceptions might have been 
taken to that reservation as covering large con- 
tingencies, had we been inclined to examine it in 
a spirit of caviling and criticism, But we de- 
termined to give credit, and we thought it our 
duty to give credit, to the parties to that agree- 
ment, and we aeted upon that duty, and I did 
not in this House say one word to impute evil 
color to that reservation. We thought it our 
duty to give that construction to the reservation 

and I do not say that the construction is shown 
to have been wrong. Come what may ‘‘({Hear! 
Hear!”], I am bound to say that, although 
the House was somewhat startled by the reserva- 
tion, I believe the agreement was accepted by 
the House as a binding covenant, It was a very 
solemn covenant, involving great issues. There 
were thousands of men, on the one side, standing 
for their country, and, on the other side, for 
what they thought their patriotic duty, placed 
in a position of dangerous contiguity and in 
danger of bloody collision. This engagement 
came between the danger and the people exposed 
to it, and we believed that it would be recog- 
nized as one of the most sacred covenants ever 
made between two great nations, and that there 
would be rivalry between the two powers to sift 
the incident that followed to the end and ascer- 
tain how it had come about, and who and where 
were the persons upon whom responsibili'y 
rested. [‘‘Hear! Hear!” 

All this remains in suspense. What happened? 
The bloody engagement of the 30th of March 
folloWed the covenant, I shall overstate noth- 
ing. I shall not purposely overstate anything. 
All I say is this—that that woeful engagement 
of the 30th of March distinctly showed that one 
party, or both, had, either through ill-will jor 
through unfortunate mishap, failed to fulfill 
the conditions of the engagement. We consid- 
ered it, and we consider it still, to be the duty 
of both countries, and, above all, I will say it is 
for the honor of both countries to examine how 
and by whose fault this calamity came about. 
I will have no foregone conclusion. I will not 
anticipate that weare in the right, and, although 
Ihave perfect confidence in the honor and in- 
telligence of our officers {cheers,], I will not 
now assume that they may not have been mis< 
led. I will prepare myself for the issne, andI 





ligation, contingent only upon this one condi- 


will abide by it as far asI can in » spirit of im- 
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partiality. What I say is that those who have 
caused such an engagement to fail ought to be- 
come known to their own Government and to 
each contracting party. I will not say we are 
even now in possession of all the facts of the 
case; but we are in possession of facts which 
create in our minds impressions unfavorable to 
the conduct of some of those who form the other 
party to these negotiations; but I will not devi- 
ate from the strictest principle of justice in an- 
ticipating anything of the ultimate issue of that 
fair inquiry which we desire to prosecute, and 
are endeavoring to prosecute. The cause of 
that deplorable collision may be uncertain. 
Whose was the provocation is a matter of the 
utmost consequence, We know that the attack 
wasa Russian attack. We know that the Af- 
ghans suffered in life, in spirit, and in repute. 
We know thata blow was struck at the credit 
and authority of a sovereign who is our pro- 
tected ally, and who had committed no offense, 
Alll say is, we cannot, in that state of things, 
close this book and asy, “We will look into it 
no more.” We must do our best to have right 
done in this matter. 

Under these circumstances there is a case for 
preparation, and I hope that the House will feel 
with me, after what I have said, the necessity 
we are under of holding the Sidanese funds 
available for service elsewhere. I hope the 
House will not press upon us a demand for time, 
which can have no other effect than propagat- 
ing here and elsewhere the belief that there is 
some indecision in the mind of Parliament 
[loud cheers], whereas I believe that, with one 
heart and one soul and one purpose only, while 
reserving the absolute liberty of judging the 
conduct of the Government and visiting them 
with its consequences, the House will go for- 
ward to perform and meet the demands of jus- 
tice and the calls of honor, and will, subject 
only to justice and to honor, labor for the pur- 
poses of peace. (Loud and general cheers.] 

The vote to pass the entire credit of $55,000,000 
en bloe to the Government, as Mr. Gladstone had 
requested, was then put from the Omir. The 
credit in this form was at once agreed to with- 
out discussion, amid loud and prolonged cheer- 
ing from both sides. The cheering was renewed 
and made tumultuous when Mr, Gladstone 
arose from his place and passed out of the 
Chamber. 
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Tue translations that appeared a year ago of 
the words cwhjcovra in’ aitoi tov Katabéyaroc 
in the last chapter of the ‘Teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles,” all differed from each oth «1 
and no one of them was felc to be in all respects 
satisfactory. Harnack said that he did not un- 
derstand the words, and so left them untrans- 
lated. In the Andover Review they were ren- 
dered: *‘Shall be saved by Him the Curse.” To 
say no more, there is nothing in the contextua) 
relations, and nothing in the known use of the 
particular word xardUeva to justify this transla- 
tion. 

Hitchcock .and Brown’s translation was: 
“Shall be saved from this curse.” 

The radical meaning of i7¢ is under ; and, of 
course, the preposition from, when used in a 
local sense or ina sense analogous to the local, 
is not equivalent to the preposition under, when 
used in a local sense or in a sense analogous to 
the loca]. Neither is the demonstrative pronoun 
this equivalent to the intensive airov, 

Another translation was: ‘‘Shall be saved 
from under the curse itself.” The idea expressed 
by from is not contained in i764, but is sug- 
gested by the relation of the genitive avrov rov 
xarabivaroc to the motion or action of the verb 
as qualified by ’7é. The student of Homer is 
familiar with this rendering of 074 in connection 
with the genitive after a certain class of verbs, 
For instance, “ Iliad” xiii, 198; Gore db’ alya 
Afovte kuvav imo Kapxapodévtev dprdgavre— 
‘as two lions, having snatched a goat from un- 
der the sharp-toothed dogs.” And xvii, 235: 
vexpov bm’ Alavrog tpieww—"to drag the corpse 
from under Ajax.” . 

These translations, the last of which expressed 
my own understanding of the words a year ago, 
all assume that cwl/jcovra: involves the idea of 
delivering, of rescuing. 

In classic Greek, one of the first meanings of 
o&{w is to preserve, protect, keep safe, For in- 
stance, Demosthenes, speaking of a common 
safeguard against tyrants, which the nature of 
sensible men possesses in itself, says to his hear- 
ers: “If you preserve this (éav raitrm ofyre), 
you can suffer po harm.” And Thucydides 
reports Themistocles as saying that ‘Athens 
was surrounded by walls, and so was able to 
protect her citizens” (o&Cecv roi¢ évocxovvrac), 

In the New Testament Greek, 04( frequently, 
if not generally, involves the idea of deliverance, 


which it is nearly always rendered in the English 
version, involves, no less frequently, the like 
idea. Asin the following passages: ‘He shall 
save* his people from their sins.” ‘Save thy- 
self and come down from the cross.” ‘Thy 
faith hath saved thee.” ‘‘The prayer of faith 
shall save him that is sick.” 

But while o4{w is often used in this senge in 
the New Testament, there are passages in which 
it bas the other meaning—that of preserving. 
As in Mark viii, 35: ‘Whosoever will save 
(aioar) his life, shall lose it.” Here, as s@oa 
and the verb to lose are antithetic, 7400: means, 
not to rescue, to deliver, but to preserve, to 
keep. And in II Tim. iv, 18: ‘The Lord will 
deliver me from every evil work, and will save 
(odor) me unto his heavenly kingdom, cwcec 
involves the idea of preservation. 

And now the question is, in which of these 
two senses—to deliver or to preserve—ouwljoovrat 
is used in the last chapter of the * Teaching.” 
If in the former sense, then the third transla- 
tion is correct, viz.: While many shall perish in 
the fiery trial, ‘‘ they who endure in their faith 
shall be delivered from beneath the curse itself.” 
But why is it said that they shall be delivered 
from beneath, not the curse, but the curse 
avrov, the curse itself? Dra. Hitchcock and 
Brown evidently saw a difficulty bere a year 
ago, when they rendered the intensive pronoun 
as though it were not airoi, but robrovr, And 
their present rendering of it is “even this,” as 
thongh it were not @iroi, but Kai robrov, How- 
ever, a8 the words “even this” are a mistransla- 
tion of airov, so they express a thought that is 
not contained in the original. 

Since, then, when we understand owljoovrar 
as expressing deliverance, it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to see a sgtisfactory reason for the 
presence of ai'rov in vhe text, let us understand 
the verb as expressing preservation, and then 
the translation will be: While many shall perish 
in the fiery trial, ‘‘they who endure in their 
faith ‘shall be preserved beneath the very 
curse’”; that is, the trial when it is at its utter- 
most, ‘ And then,” when they have been pre- 
served even in the extreme of the trial, then 
“shall appear the signs of the truth ; first the sign 
of an opening in heaven, then the sign of a sound 
of a trumpet, and third, the resurrection of the 
dead ; not of all, however, but as was said: The 
Lord shall come and all the saints with him. 
Then shall the world see the Lord coming upon 
the clouds of heaven.” 

To this translation of the words there is, there 
can be, no objection on grammatical grounds ; 
and in respect to doctrine it is in harmony with 
the promise made to believers in like circum- 
stances, Luke xxi, 18: ** Not a hair of your head 
shall perish.” 

I may add that, in the light of this rendering 
of the passage, the last chapter of the “ T'each- 
ing” favors the opinion that the trial will con- 
tinue until the appearance of the signs of the 
truth and the coming of the Lord upon the 
clouds of heaven, 

PRINCETON COLLEGE, 


Kine Arts. 


THE NATIONAL ACADEMY EX- 
HIBITION. 


Il. 
DEcIDEDLY the most conspicuous portrait in 
the exhibition 1s by B. C. Porter; it represents 
a hound, pretty fairly painted for a man who is 
not a specialist in animal painting ; and by the 
hound stands a little son of W. K. Vanderbilt. 
The picture is suggestive of some well-known 
old portraits of boys and dogs, but contains 
enough merit to rescue it from the common- 
place, and put it on a plane of excellence far 
higher than that occupied by most of the por- 
traits in the exhibition. J. Alden Weir has, in 
the two works that he has given us, much work 
that is generally good, without heing specially 
interesting. The portraits, taken as a whole, 
are not noteworthy. Vinton and Lippincott are 
missed, the latter being represented by unim- 
portant work, His work has, as all his works 
nave, a charming refinement and excellent techni- 
cal qualities ; but his genius is worthy of higher 
subjects. There are the same old portraits by 
some of the same old academicians; the same old 
** Turveydrops,” and the same old ‘ prune-and- 
prism” expression, the same old positions and 
the same porcelain surface of flesh and col- 
ored glass surisce of hair. It is not worth while 
to name these pictures by their artists. Give 
them any subject—some of these dear old 
academicians—and you know what to expect. 
The likeness is made to vary with the sitter, but 
the methods are the same; and no matter 
whether they are works of art; they fill the tra- 
ditional ** family portrait” panel in the family 
mansion, and tradition is satisfied in having the 
children painted by the same hand that painted 
grandpa and grandma when they were young 

















* While 06fw in the New Testament frequently in- 
volves the ides of deliverance, etc., it doubtless, at the 


and art was young in America and art reputa- 
tions were easily made. 

T. W. Wood, in his *‘ Difficult Text,” sends an 

excellent piece of character painting and an- 
other detestable boy, with an ugly squash. Why 
diaagreeable boys should be painted at all is one 
of those things that, of course, no honest lover 
of the beautiful can find out. J. G. Brown has 
painted ever so many of them; has indeed a 
genius for finding them out and getting them 
onto canvas. Hard urchins they are! They 
haven’t the interest that comes of poverty. Some- 
times there is a kind of sham ‘studio poverty as- 
sumed—a hole torn in the trousers by the artist, 
a little mud rubbed on by the same kind hand— 
but no rugged grace of hand labor, no tender 
pathos of poverty, no genuine fun of childhood, 
none of the innocence uf the time below the teens, 
but an offensive ‘* what-d’ye-say” swagger of 
children who are encouraged to be saucy and to 
look pert. It is hard to conceive of more dis- 
agreeable subjects of everyday life than those 
chosen by Mr. Brown, and lately by Mr. Wood. 
The provoking part of it is that both men can 
paint wellenough to do something like justice 
toa really noble subject. Charles Ulrich man- 
ages to find more grace in child life than either 
of the gentlemen named. His ‘ Waifs” is not 
altogether a bright picture of childhood; but 
the little orphan maidens in the bare room of a 
Dutch Orphan Asylum do not seem a bit prig- 
gish, and, if they are not particularly comely, 
they are clean, genuine children. The work, as 
a whole, falls below Mr. Ulrich’s picture of last 
year. The light which it represents is a hard 
light to paint; an almost white room, full of 
sunshine, with children in light costumes, and 
everywhere the sunshine £o diffused that shad- 
ows have no power in masses. Mr. Ulrich has 
managed all this with much skill; but there is 
a lack of color in his picture. There is always 
a directness and a simplicity in Mr. Ulrich’s work 
that cannot to be too highly commended. 

It is eo much the custom to take Percy and 
Leon Moran for granted, that one is always at 
the risk of leaving them out of a notice alto- 
gether. They do so uniformly well, are so ab- 
solutely fascinating in the “ touch-and-go” 
quality of their work, and in their almost magi- 
cal dealing with lights and shadows and tints 
and hues, that one simply says: ‘Yes; the 
Morans; of course, as usual, charming”; and 
it means a great deal. Of the genre pictures in 
the exhibition, there are no two more interest- 
ing than those sent by Pere y and by Leon 
Moran, The “ Waylaid,” by Leon, represents an 
old time traveling equipage waylaid by highway- 
men, is full of light, life and character, and 
shows no little study of old-time costumes and 
equipments, The ‘Coming from Church—Old 
New York,” is a beautiful composition, and in 
this respect isa decided advance on many of 
Mr. Perey Moran’s former works, which, though 
harmonious and crisp in color, have sometimes 
failed to hang together well. Heretofore we 
have expressed repeatedly a high degree of ad- 
miration for the work of F. L. Kirkpatrick, but 
must confess to a feeling of disappointment ia 
the studio interior exhibited by him. It is 
fairly aglow with color, and the drawing is fairly 
good. In the former particular, it is almost 
overpowering. But there is no coherency to,the 
composition. It is a picture of fragments, each 
of which, to be sure, is a picture in itself. It has 
not the refinement of feeling that has character- 
ized some of this artist’s earlier works, A new 
comer to our exhibitions is Jan Chelmineki, who 
paints equestrian pictures in a most spirited 
manner, and has succeeded in catching the 
local color and life of our own Central Park 
with remarkable success. 

Among the women who have painted good 
things for this exhibition Rhoda H. Nichols 
stands conspicuous in “* White Wall of Venice.” 
It is a subject well suited to her brush; the 
Italian atmosphere is thege, and the indolent 
life of the City of the Sea is fairly felt in her 
group of lounging gondoliers. 

In no department is the exhibition stronger 
than in its marine, of which there are a goodly 
number. Harry Chase has his beet work in his 
‘Rising Tide—Dutch Coast” ; and his best work 
is always good. De Haas has several works, in 
which he shows himself a master of the subtle 
effects of sky reflection on deep water. G. 
Wharton Edwards paints with his usual chic 
and not too scrupulous regard for Nature, or too 
conscientious a regard for that first of artistic 
qualities, simplicity. One always feels in look- 
ing at his work, that he is rather clever than 
great ; too facile with his brush to put any deep 
thought into his pictures. 

It is folly to speak of the work of George In- 
ness in a single paragraph ; and though the pic- 
tures that he sends to this exhibition are far 
enough from being his greatest work, they are 
among the greatest pictures exhibited. They 
have the invariable charm of inspiration, as if 
Nature revealed to him more than to most men, 
and that, more than most artists, he had the 
ability to express what is revealed to him. His 
works have in them the feeling of out of doors, 
The words “sweetness and light,” apply to all 
his work. There is always the audacity of 
genius. He dares to represent Nature in her 








of rescue, And, hence, the verb to save, by 





same time, often implies much more, 


highest moods, and he rarely fails in his inter- 


pretations. H. P. Smith has some good shadowy 
oaks and strong foreground painting. J. Fran- 
cis Murphy sends work full of poetic sentiment, 
but thin and unsatisfactory in color. R. Bolton 
Jones still holds his own in making one feel that 
his works are studiously considered and painted 
at the very feet of Nature. But, as a whole, the 
landscapists are not strong in the exhibition. 
The genre pictures, though comparatively few 
in number, have rather more subjective interest 
than heretofore. he decorative flower and 
still-life works are not numerous; nor are there 
any striking examples of good work. It is 
greatly to be hoped that the managers of the 
Academy Exhibition will heed the severe criti- 
cism that has been bestowed upon this exhibi- 
tion, and yield their narrow and selfish policy 
to the spirit of the age, which demands fair 
play for everv one, and makes artistic ability the 
only test of favor in an art exhibition that can 
command respect and popular success. 








Sanitary. 
THE BULLETIN INDUSTRY. 


Tue history of medical bulletins as of medi- 
cal science and art in general, and certain medi- 
cal specialists and specialties in particular, is 
somewhat unique, The method began in an 
honest desire to satisfy 2 laudable interest in 
great and precious ones who are sick, and who 
have had, or do have, intimate relationships to 
the people. It first achieved its modern promi- 
nence in the case of the Prince of Wales in his 
well-nigh fatal illness at Windsor Castle from 
typhoid fever. These bulletins, as we recall 
them, from time to time gave the terse, accurate 
statements of such men as Dr. Jenner, or Sir 
William Gull, without any medical display on 
the one hand, or any popular caressing on the 
other. In the case of Disraeli the Bulletin 
Industry was quite vigorously worked. At last 
a conspicuoys charlatan got his chance and 
achieved great notoriety, if not great distinc- 
tion. We recall, with a kind of hide-and-seek- 
no-further mortification, all the wonderful and 
exhausting fulminations of the long months of 
President Garfield’s sickness, It was not merely 
that the stuff was pompous, silly, true and mis- 
leading by turns. The very nature of the pro- 
cess by which a skillful and thoughtful physi- 
cian attempts to present to the public 
every few hours a verse from his book of 
chronicles is eminently unsatjsfactory. If in- 
tended for the general public, for newspaper 
reading, it is enough that the general condition 
of the patient be known, except where there 
have been marked changes for better or for 
worse. As to physicians not in attendance, it 
surprises one to see how soon most of those who 
are prominent come to read behind the bul- 
letins, and trust to their medical journals, rather 
than to the official dispatch. The opinions of 
five or six leading physicians and surgeons in 
Washington, at the time of the Garfield case, 
were worth far more than the daily announce- 
ments, since they gathered their information 
from the actual history of the care, and from a 
quiet inquiry from some one of those in attend- 
ance who did not see fit to sign the daily dispatch. 
A mere curiosity can be satisfied much better 
than by the “issue” method, while it has seemed 
to us that, upon the whole view, a real opinion 
or ground for judgment is not giv-nin the usual 
bulletin, The fact that, as a rule, the ingenious, 
faithful family physician relucts from them, or 
accepts them only as an ovocasional necessity, 
while the ambitious specialist is always charmed 
with them, has its quiet significance. Every- 
thing that is sensational, or medically mislead- 
ing, has a bearing upor the public health. 
It has greatly interested practitioners to 
listen to the marvelous inquiries that have come 
to them about cancer, aud the numerous in- 
stances in which, recently, every little slow 
ulcer, or httle wen, is marshaled forth for a 
cancer. The effect of these bulletins has been 
to send thousands to the doctors, to have natur- 
al glands examined, that now feel hard only be- 
cause they had never been felt of before, or to 
have some little wart cauterized, lest it might 
turn to cancer. Unfortunately, the most of this 
business falls into the hands of that most pes- 
tiferous of quacks, ‘‘the Cancer Doctor,” who 
seldom fails to convince the patient that he had 
a real infant cancer, or would have had one but 
for the drawing-plaster, or the blood-cleansing 
solution. We are told that a visit to numerous 
leading tobacconists of the city has shown that 
the bulletins have had, from day to day, a sensi- 
ble effect on the retail tobacco trade. In the 
midst of the most threatening bulletins, we took 
occasion to note the fact that many deny to 
Epithelioma the evidences of a true cancerous 
character. Are we not correct in saying that, 
whatever may have been, or is, the sickness of 
the beloved General, the bulletins themselves 
have not made it very clear whether cancer was 
the most descriptive name of the affection? 
These bulletins have said, or attempted to say, 
so much, that on this, the most natural 
and most essential question of all, ‘What is 
the disease?” there should have been n0 





doubtful answer—if there was to be any official 
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answer atall. The signature of the able family 
physician is notably absent from the bulletins, 
and yet we are assurred that all agree. One 
needs but to study and compare the very mod- 
est and infrequent bulletins as to another dis- 
tinguished sufferer in an adjacent city, signed by 
equally skilled physicians, to find that the most 
perfect bulletin is that which has in it sucha 
response as would be given to the inquiry of 
any intelligent friend seeking to know what is 
the disease and what the present condition of 
the patient. Recall, also, the quiet yet satisfac- 
tory information given as to the case of Commo- 
dore Vanderbilt through the two years of 
serious illness, in which stock markets might 
have been convulsed by sensations. ‘The family 
physician of a half century was at the helm. 
We believe the public health 1s greatly pro- 
moted by a calm view of sickness. We need to be 
warned against anything and everything that 
tends to magnify disease. It is an unhealthy 
stimulus. We speak of the feverish state of the 
public mind. It is never so feverish as over 
feared disease. As to cancer, consumption, 
cholera, yellow fever, the wisest physicians 
always cultivate an anti-sensational condition 
for themselves and as best in the interests of the 
public. This is not true of very many whom no 
one would like to call pretenders, but who, 
nevertheless, have a fondness for publicity. It 
is too much the tendency of the public to 
rate a medical attendant upon the fact 
that he is in attendance upon some 
prominent personage. Every physician knows 
that no test is more misleading. It is true that 
the man who, as a family attendant, maintains 
his position among many families of rank, of 
intelligence and of eminence, can be so judged ; 
but quite different are the grounds of choices 
made in some of the specialties, 


We deem it largely in the interests 
of public health, that the public mind 
should not be burdened with inquiries 


into the pathology of disease, or the relations 
of the maleria medica thereto. We are quite 
willing und anxious that all the technical and 
abstruse and practical questions of the great 
medical art shall be fully discussed in the pro- 
fessional journals. It isa great comfort that 
we have our doctor, our dentist, our lawyer, our 
minister; but do please relieve us from news- 
paper recreation over Encephaloid and Scirrhus 
and Epithelioma, from dentine and alveolar 
processes, and the pathology of toothache, from 
certiorari or action of tort, from apologetics 
and eschatology. Let us enjoy the blissful sim- 
plicity of seeking to prevent disease, rather than 
discuss its nosology or seek to determine the 
character of cells whose specific significance is 
still in doubt. 








Science, 





Noruina is so easy to make as a weather 
prophet, They are very cheap. A dozen men 
tell us we shall have avery severe Winter. A 
dozen, with equal emphasis, tell us we shall not. 
When the severe Winter follows, the first twelve 
are fully justified in reminding us that they 
‘told us so.” Mostly of this class, no one but 
the most gullible pays attention to the average 
weather prophecy. Occasionally, one ventures 
to give the reasons for the faith that is in him, 
and, so far as these reasons may have some 
philosophical bearings, they deserve more atten- 
tion than they generally receive, An 
English paper, the Manchester Guardian, 
has a regular weather “prophet,” whose 
foretellings are remarkably correct. He 
professes to deal with no occult mystery, bu; 
with what he regards as unquestionable laws of 
physics. In the carly part of last December 
his predictions seemed to be based on so much 
that might be true that the writer of this put 
them away for future reference. His point was 
that temperature depended in a great degree on 
the amount of atmospheric heat, and that 
whatever tended to reduce or increase that 
amount inordinately must result in a corres- 
pondingly higher or lower temperature. Rain, 
in its descent from the upper atmospheric 
Strata to the earth, absorbs a great 
amount of atmospheric heat, which it carries 
into the earth. Brief or local rains do not 
affect the temperature of the atmosphere to any 
great extent ; but long-continued rains, and rains 
covering an imnfense extent of territory, carry 
an enormous amount of atmospheric heat into the 
ground, and an unusually low temperature must 
be the result. On these grounds he predicted 
that the extraordinary rain-fall of the éarly part 
of the Winter, which had extended through so 
wide a latitude, in both the Eastern and Western 
Hemispheres must, of necessity, result in a 
more than usually cold period. ‘On the conti- 
hent west of the Gulf Stream, as well as on the 
European Continent on the east, great cold is 
slowly but surely creeping down,” said Mr. Mor- 
gan Brierley at that time; and it surely has so 
slowly crept. What he has pointed out as the 
Cause certainly exists, All who have had experi- 
ence of the cooling effects of a Summer shower 
must be aware of it. The only question is, can 

+ it be equal to the consequences claimed for it? 


To ong mind Brierley comes nearer the true 
ideal of a weather prophet than many who have 
abused the honored name. 


...-Mr. C. D. Walcott publishes in the April 
American Journal of Science a description of 
a new genus of trilobites called Mesonacis from 
the Cambrian slates of Georgia, Vt. It re- 
sembles Olevellus in the head and thorax, and 
has the pygidium of a Paradozides. This group 
of slates has been explored very carefully by Mr. 
Walcott, and he has collected more than forty 
species of fossils from what has heretofore been 
regarded as a very barren field. None of these 
species are as yet known elsewhere, but their 
general facies allies them with the middle Cam- 
brian of England. Full descriptions of the fos- 
sils and locality will appear shortly in a bulletin 
of the United States Geological Survey. 


Music, 


Last week showed considerable activity in the 
way of concerts, which, like the poor, are always 
with us, unless it be- in very midsummer, and 
which, again like the poor, are too frequently 
very poor indeed. The three or four entertain- 
ments particularizéeW at the present writing 
deserve the praise which falls to the lot of en- 
joyable and artistic musical evenings. What 
was termed a ‘‘Grande Soirée Musicale, con- 
sacrée aux Compositeurs Frangais,” was given 
by some of the foreign male vocal clubs of the 
city in Steinway Hall on Monday night 
of last week. Mme. Fursch-Madi had a promi- 
nent place in the program. Miss Adele Mar- 
gulies, Mr. Max Heinrich, and a full orchestra, 
under Mr. Theodore Thomas’s direction, 
interpreted an attractive program in which the 
names of Rameau, Boieldieu, Gounod, Berlioz, 
Bizet, Saint-Saéns, Delibes, Lalo and Massenet 
were appropriately conspicuous. The selections 
were invitingly unhackneyed (Saint-Saéns’s 
Second Concerto and the ‘ Sylvia” Ballet 
music excepted); and Mme, Fursch-Madi sang 
with all that splendor of voice for which she is 
eminent, the noble cavatina, ‘* Plus Grand dans 
Son Obscurité,” and a curious and pathetic 
romance from ‘‘ Hérodiade”—-a trying piece— 
that was introduced this Winter by her at one 
of the Philharmonics. The singing of the So- 
cieties devising this French concert cannot be 
alluded to flatteringly. Itwas nasal, feeble, and 
generally ineffective. The next performance of 
intereet was M. Ovide Musin’s farewell for the 
season to New York, where this delightful vio- 
linist: has grown so popular. The house was 
large; every number was applauded to the echo, 
and, as far as the good nature of the participants 
permitted, encored. Mr, Frank Van der Stucken 
directed his fine orchestra in the Overture to 
** Fidelio,” Wagner's ‘‘ Albumblatt” and Brahm’s 
Fifth and Sixth Hungarian Dances, besides 
furnishing some exceedingly perfect accompani- 
ments in the other numbers. Mme. Helen 
Hopekirk played Schumann’s ‘Introduction 
and Allegro Appassionato,” Opus 92 (not a good 
selection), Mile. De Lussan sang Gliick’s ‘* Divin- 
ités du Styx” with dignity and breadth, and a 
detachment from the Arion Society appeared to 
advantage in some male choruses, one of them 
a little song by Dr. Damrosch. M. Musin is a 
musician who knows thoroughly how to please, 
what he can and what he cannot do. We 
have not yet heard him make a mistake 
in choosing a piece, or fail to wieldhis bow with 
magnetic beauty. His two principal selections 
were Mendelssohn’s E Minor Violin Concerto and 
an “Introduction et Allegro,” by Saint-Saéns, 
in both of which his delicate sentiment and 
easy and exquisite style called forth all the ap- 
plause he could wish. It is a great gift to know 
how farin art the player or singer may go, and 
then to keep absolutely within the discovered 
limits. This M. Musin does; consequently the 
public always say farewell to him with regret, 
and each year are glad to hear of his return. 
Mme. Hopekirk did not play well. She still runs 
her notes all together, blurs her chords, and is 
relentless in keeping her foot on the loud 
pedal. The Oratorio Society gave what was 
in the main an _ excellent performance of 
Verdi’s “Manzoni” Requiem Mass in the 
Academy of Music on Thursday night. It has 
not been sung in this city for eight or ten years, 
unless we are mistaken. The soloists on the 
present occasion were Miss Medora Henson, 
Mme. Brandt, Mr. Charles Knorr and Herr 
Staudigl—a strong quartette. The chorus was 
in fine form, and that they should deal so confi- 
dently with this difficult and elaborate vocal 
score reflected honor on them and Mr. Walter 
Damrosch, who has been carefully drilling them, 
and who appeared as director. The last Sym- 
phony Society Concert took place on Saturday 
evening. A new symphony (No. 2) by Felix 
Draeseke (solid, but mechanical and dull) 
Master Michael Banner, violinist, Beethoven’s 
Third “‘ Lenore” Overture and the “ Furien- 
tanz” and “Ballet in F” from Gliick’s “Or- 
pheus,” were the main selections, Mr. Walter 
Damrosch directed the orchestra, and the play- 
ing was creditable to him ; in fact, a decided gain 

















The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR MAY 17TH. 


CHRISTIAN CONTENTMENT—Putz. iv, 4—13, 








THE passage given as this week’s lesson is 

one of the most precious in the New Testament. 

It speaks of contentment and peace; nay, of 
positive exultation and joy. In his preaching, 

and in the shipwreck, we have seen Paul in 

action, and now in prison we see him in the act of 
endurance. And he not only bears up under 
sorrow, but finds joy in affliction and darkness, 
The command to rejoice is the outcome of the 
Gospel. The very word gospel means good news ; 
and he who has received glad tidings will re- 
joice. We are to rejoice “ in the Lord” ; not in 
the possession of worldly wealth and external ad- 
vantages, but in the glorious assurances which 
are given us through Christ, Paul commands 
the Romans to be ‘‘ rejoicing in hope.” Belief 
in Christ involves hope in deliverance from 
every evil, with elevation to the highest blessed- 
ness ; and he who has this hope will rejoice. The 
religion of Christ is a joyful religion ; for it is a 
faith in a redemption from all evil. Joy is one 
of the tests of true faith. He who rejoices not 
has not obtained a clear idea of the religion of 
Jesus. The whole Bible is filled with commands 
to be joyful, or with announcements of reasons 
why we should rejoice. It is not a gloomy book, 
but an exulting one. We read that Paul and 
Silas, even at midnight in prison and bleeding 


xvi, 26), and if we have the faith in Christ which 
they had, we shall exult and rejoice with them, 
though we may be in bodily suffering and in all 
kinds of outward affliction and trouble, 

He who has *‘ the blues” has a touch of athe- 
ism. He is not certain, after all, but the world 
is left to drift on toruin. The question whether 
there is a God is merely the question whether 
the affairs of this world are guided by perfect 
wisdom and goodness, He who believes that 
they are thus controlled, will believe that all 
things are going on well, though for the present 
he be left in trouble, And, believing this, he will 
never be despondent, but will continually re- 
joice. 

The word translated ‘‘ moderation,” and in 
the Revised Version ‘ forbearance,” means 
suitableness, i.e., to the state of affairs, We 
should display before the eyes of all a disposi- 
tion and conduct corresponding to the glorious 
hopes which we cherish. 

‘The Lord is at hand” was a thought contin- 
ally before the minds of the ancient Christians. 
It should be continually in our minds ; for, though 
still another eighteen hundred years may pass 
away before his bodily reappearance on 
earth, bis spirit is still with us; with us to 
reprove our shortcomings, and with us to give 
comfort in distress. 

The command in the sixth verse is but an- 
other form of the injunction contained in the 
fourth. Believing that God does all things well, 
we shall be ‘‘careful”—i.e., full of care—or, as in 
the Revised Version, ‘‘ anxious” about nothing. 
We shall Jay our requests before God, and then, 
knowing that he will do just what is right about 
them, we shall break forth in “ thanksgiving,” 
knowing that whether he shall order things ac- 
cording to our ideas, or in just the opposite way 
from what we should have chosen, it will be the 
right way. The prayer of faith is summed up 
in the words, ‘*Thy will be done.” It is the 
utterance of the conviction that God will do 
what is best and results may be left with him. 
If we believe this, our hearts and minds will 
dwell in the peace of God; peace which no 
human understanding can comprehend. 

The apostle then sums up all his injunctions 
ina word. Whatever was virtuous and praise- 
worthy, he would have them think upon and esti- 
mate at their true value, He does not merely tell 
them to do those things; for right action may 
not always prove the existence of a love of right 
in the heart. But he tells them to put the right 
estimate on these things in their hearts ; and, if 
they do this, they will certainly perform the cor- 
responding acts. 

There is something, perhaps, a little startling 
to us in the apostle’s injunction, in the ninth 
verse, that they should follow hisexample. We 
might fear that it would be pharisaical in us to 
call on others to imitate us, But, ought we not 
so to live that we can tell others to do as we do? 
What is our faith worth if it does not lead us so 
to live that we can call on others to follow in our 
footsteps? 

The apostle expresses, in the tenth verse, his 
thanks to the Philippian brethren for their pro- 
vision for his physical comfort. But, at the 
same time, he declares himself independent, He 
has learned to be contented under all circum- 
stances. The last verse of the lesson corresponds 
to the first. Through Christ he can “ rejoice,” 
no matter how untoward may be his outward 
circumstances. The traveler on the mountain 
top may be in sunshine, though clouds and 
storms cover the valley below. And Paul dwelt 


on the mountain top of faith, in the continued 





on the last two concerts in quality. 





from the scourge, sang praises unto God (Acts |. 


Binisterial | Register, 


BAPTIST. 
CAMERON, Robert, Brantford, Ont., called to 
Denver, Col. 
CARPENTER, H., address, Owasa, Ia. 
as te A. E., D.D., called to Marshall, 
‘ex. 


CLAPP, R. H., Fox Lake, Wis., resigns. 

DELANO, J. H., Rochelle, accepts call to Blan- 

dinsville, Tl. 

DOUGLASS, 8. J. 

Sloansville, N. ¥. 

DUDLEY, J. H., accepts call to Paterson, N. J. 

GUMBART, A. 8., South Norwalk, Conn., 

called to Noble Street ch., Brooklyn, E. D. 

HAYNES, Emery J., Brooklyn, N. Y., called to 

Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 

HOLLINGSWORTH, J. W., accepts call to Sun- 

bury and Berlin, O. 

HUNTINGTON, J., Jackson, Mich., accepts call 

to Galvin, 6. 

KELLEY, M. J., St. James, Minn., resigns. 

PETERS, J. R., Pen Yan, N. Y., accepts call to 

Topeka, Kan, 

POPE, E. R., Morgan Park, Ill., called to Mon- 
tevideo, Minn. 

RIGGAN, G. W., South — Theological 
Seminary, died in Louisville, Ky., recently. 

SMITH, Wm., died near Plymouth, Penn,, re- 
cently, aged seventy-nine. 

TRICKLER, D., Coshocton, removes to Rich- 
mondale, O. 

VAN FRADENBURGH, E. B., Hartwick, ac- 
cepts call to West Fulton, N. Y¥. 

WHEELOCK, J. R., Fitchburg, Mass., accupte 
call to Meriden, Conn, 

WILTSHIRE, Samvuxzn, Morgan Park, called to 
Richmond, Ill, 

WOOFTER, Geo, A. 
Williamstown, 


Oneonta, accepts call to 


New England, removes to 
. Va. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


ALLEN, E. W., Taunton, accepts call to East 
Taunton, Mass, 

BAXTER, Bensamin J., accepts call to Mance- 
lona, Mich, 

BLAKESLEE, AuuEn D., Concord, Ill., accepts 
cali to New Richmona, Wis. 

BORCHERs, Ennest F., Durant, Ia., resigns. 

BOWMAN, Davi D., inst. in Second ch., Eu- 
reka, Cal. 

CRAWFORD, S1pney, Lyons, Ia., accepts call to 
supply at Antwerp, N. Y. 

ENGLISH, Wiu14m F., Hartford Seminary, ac- 
cepts call to Essex, Vt, 

= Pu110, Newell, accepts call to Waver~ 
y, Ila. 

HIATT, Caspar W., Oberlin Seminary, accepts 
call to High-Street ch., Columbus, O. 

JEWELL, Guorce C., Black Oreek, N. Y., re- 
signs. 

KOPf, John H., Gilead, Conn., resigns. 

KYLE, Roserr J., Toronto, Can., called to W. 
Newfield, Me. 

MARSH, Cares A., inst. in Woodford’s, Me, 

MILLS, Cuanizs 8., Andover Seminary, called 
to Springfield, Vt. 

PORTER, T. Anruur, Kalkaska, Mich., resigns, 

PYKE, James T., East Concord, N. H., re- 
signs. 

SELDEN, Epwarp G., Manchester, N. H., called 
to become associate pustor of South ch., 
Springtield, Mass, 

TAYLOR, Cuarues B., Chicago Seminary, called 
to Valley Falls, Kan. 

TRACY, AL¥RED E., Wilton, N. H., accepts call 
to Foxboro’, Mass. 

WILSON, Frepenick A., called to become settled 
pastor at Billerica, Mass, 

WITHINGTON, Lronarp, D.D., died in New- 
bury, Mass., recently, aged ninety-five, 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 
ALLEN, Srunais, address, 711 East Twelfth 8t., 


N.Y. 

AYERS, Davin J., assistant minister in Trinity 
cb., New York, resigns, becomes rector of 
Trinity ch., Haverbiil, Mass, 

BATES, Danier M., coors rectorship of St, 
Stephen's ch., Clifton Heights, Penn, 

BEERS, J., Dunellen, N. J., resigns, 

CHAMBERLAINE, Henry, accepts election to 
All Angels’ ch., New York City, 

COLT, A. F., address, 25 W. Eighteenth Street, 
New York. 

CROZIER, F. B., accepts rectorship of Church 
of the Faith, Mahanoy, Penn. 

DE CORMIS, Louis, Lynn, Mass, resigns, 

EDWARDS, Ropyey M., accepts rectorship of 
St. James's ch., Cleveland, O, 

GAYNOR, 8. C., address, Boone, Ia, 

GRAY, Joseru K., address, Columbia, Mo, 

GREAVES, J. A., elected rector at Ivy Depot, 


Va. , 

GRINT, Atrrep Pooxz, West Farms, resigns; 
becomes ase’t minister Bt. Mary’s ch., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

HOWE, Revsen, address, Box 1,263, New York 


City. 

HUNTINGTON, J. O. 38., address, 711 E, 
Twelfth Street, New York. 

KRAMER, C. C., Napoleonville, La., resigns ; ad- 
dress, Opelousas, La. 

JOHNSON, Reornatp M., address, Glenwood, 

Pope Co., Minn. 

= <7 ON, Puruir B., address, Schenectady, 

RICHMOND, Wriu1am, accepts rectorship of 
All Saints’ parish, Orange N. J. 

ROBINSON, J. B., Hazardville, resigns ; accepts 
call to Galesville, Conn. 

SMITH, Connetius B., address, 101 East Sixty 
ninth Street, N. Y. 

STARKEY, Tuomas Atyrep, D.D., address 
Bishop's House, East Orange, N. J. 

i, Rosert L., address La Grange, 

Union Co., Or. 

THOMAS, Lawrence B., Pontiac, R. I., removes 
to e, Penn. 





stnlight of joy in the Lord. 


THORNE, Rosert T., Trinity Cha New 
Haven, Oonn., resigns, v Pel, 
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School and College. 


**CotiecE athletics,” says a New Haven cor- 
respondent of the Philadelphia Times, ‘cost 
more than is generally supposed. Harvard and 
Yale have the heaviest boating expenses, Colum- 
bia coming next. The paper shells in which 
these colleges row their races cost from $400 to 
$600. Trainers and coachers mnst be hired, and 
eating-tables provided, at which the diet of the 
crews may be closely watched. The crews eat at 
training-tables from Easter up to the race in 
June, ata cost of about $100 per man. After 
they have been coached and trained for three 
months, they are sent to New London, Conn., 
where the races are rowed on the Thames, 
Here they are kept ac their respective boat- 
houses under the strictest training. They are 
coached daily from the steam launches which 
accompany them. Yale owns a steam launch, 
and the cost is reduced to $12 daily, for coal and 
service. The other colleges hire launches, and 
the expense is increased. All the crews are uni- 
formed at a cost of $15 to $20 per man. Yale 
presents its crew with white flannel suits, be- 
sides the regular uniform, at an expense of $200. 
Harvard's expense in this line is even larger. 
The total cost of the New London race for Har- 
vard, Yale, or Columbia, is about $7,000. The 
Harvard freshmen, last year, paid $2,500 for the 
luxury of a defeat by the Columbia freshmen. 
A class regatta at Harvard, or Yale, costs about 
$350 for each crew, not considering the pur- 
chase of a shell. Class shells cost $350, oars, 
$75. Each class uses two shells in its course, 
Barges for practice and rough rowing cost $200. 
Almost all paper shells used in college races are 
made at Troy, N. Y. Baseball costs less than 
rowing, and can depend somewhat on gate re- 
ceipts. Williams and Amberst will pay $1,200 
each for their respective teams this year; Har- 
vard, Yale, and Princeton, from $1,500 to 
$1,800. Yale employs Jones, formerly of the 
Athletics, to coach its nine. Princeton and 
Brown alsc have professional coachers, who re- 
ceive about $200 each. In track athletics the 
principal cost is for trainers and grounds, All 
the colleges which compete in the intercollegiate 
games at Mott Haven employ professional ath- 
letes as trainers, paying them from $200 to $400 
for the season. In the larger colleges, athletic 
grounds are provided by gifts of the alumni, as 
in the case of Holmes field, at Harvard, and 
Yale’s new park, which, with its track and grand 
stand, cost about $75,000.” 


...- The comparative education of the people of 
the different countries of Europe is indicated by 
the per cent. of soldiers in the army who cannot 
read nor write. ‘There are in Russia, 79.1; 
Hungary, 50.80; Italy, 41.74; Anstria, 38.90; 
Belgium, 17.48; France, 14.89; the Netherlands, 
12.82 ; Switzerland, 4; Germany, 2.87; Sweden, 
1,90 and Denmark, 0.36. 


....The Boston Latin School has just cele- 
brated its two hundred and fiftieth anniversary. 
It is spoken of as the pioneer institution of the 
public school system of America, It is a year 
older than Harvard. The Rev. Phillips Brooks 
delivered the oration, Robert Grant gave the 
poem, and Mr. Dixwell furnished a Latin ode, 


....Ex-Governor Jacob D, Cox has been made 
President of the University of Cincinnati, He 
will retain the position of Dean of the Cincin- 
nati Law School, President Cox has published 
a number of monographs, including results of 
investigations in microscopy. 


....The Boston Herald has been publishing a 
series of articles filled with scathing criticisms 
on the public school system. The Journal of 
Education declares the articles to be made up of 
“malignant sensationalism and Bohemianism 
run wild.” 


....-Prof. J. Rendel Harris has resigned the 
chair of New Testament Greck at Johns Hop- 
kins University. His action is the result of 
censures passed upon him for certain criticisms 
on Vivisection, 


-».-The Board of Trustees of Kalamazoo Col- 
lege, Mich., have decided to suspend work in 
that institution at the close of this year until the 
invested funds provide ample support, 


-.--The Rev. Giles P, Hawley, Professor of 
Metaphysics and English Literature at Union 
College,*died at Albany, New York, on Thursday, 
April 23d. He was thirty-seven years old, 


....-The next annual address at the Yale Law 
School will be delivered by Vice-President 
Hendricks. Minister Phelps does not resign his 
professorship. 


...-Those who think college instructors are 
sleepy will please note that ‘‘Max O’Rell” is 
Paul Blouet, French teacher at Westminster 
school, 

-..-The ‘correspondence school” system 
seems to be a success. It is reported that the 
Chautauqua schools have sixty thousand pupils. 


..».The late Dr. Damon, of the Sandwich 
Islands, bequeathed $4,500 to Oahu College. 


...-Dr. Easton, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, has a Sanscrit class of eleven, 








Personalities. 


Mr. Joun G, Wuirtien thus replies to sun- 
dry criticisms on his late letter in eulogy of 
General Gordon : 

“It was written hastily, and it expresses my en- 
thusiastic admiration without the qualifying ex- 
pression of my peace principles; and I do not won- 
der that it is regarded as a little inconsistent on my 
part. Gordon was no Quaker; but he was a noble, 
generous, self-sacrificing man. I would not give 
any approval of war, which to me is most abhor- 
rent; but Gordon never lifted his hand for fame, 
he despised the glory and pomp of the world; he 
loved humanity, regardless of sect, race or color; 
and his errard to Khart@m was one of peace, to 
save life, rather than destroy it.” 


....There is at present no living child of 
John CO. Calhoun, although he left a household 
of five sons and two daughters. A singular 
want of stamina and vitality seemed a part of 
the family constitution, and each descendant 
also inherited a special pulmonary weakness. 
The elder daughter, Martha Calhoun, married 
Thomas G. Clemson, at one time our Belgian 
Minister ; the younger Martha died unwedded ; 
the sons Patrick, John C,, James Edward, and 
William L., either did not marry, or, in the event 
of their becoming the heads of families, left only 
a singleson or daughter to preserve the family 
name to-day. 


....An odd story is told of Mr. Spurgeon, 
that, during his recent Italian journeyings, he 
was told by the custom-house officials on the 
frontier that he could not cross the road (into 
Italy) unless he paid duty on some boxes of fine 
French grapes he carried in his vehicle, He at 
once turned back, and gave an unpremeditated 
picnic to his party, by asking them to sit down 
and eat the grapes with him on the French 
side of the road. The company then arose, 
**cheered, but not inebriated,” and marched 
across the frontier with no duties to pay, and 
amid the laughter of the excisemen. 


...-David Dudley Field, of this city, who has 
already passed his eightieth birthday, and is still 
in good health and high intellectual vigor, has 
for more than half a century been in the habit 
of taking a horse-back ride every day; und to 
this fact mainly he attributes his remarkable 
physical preservation. It is certainly a very 
simple and easy way of promoting good health 
and a long life. 


....General Vogel von Falckenstein, recently 
deceased at the age of eighty-nine years, fought 
in the Prussian army against both Napoleon the 
Great and Napoleon the Little, in 1814-15 and 
1870-'71, and also served in the Schleswig- Hol- 
stein campaign, and the war with Austria in 
1866, 

... The painter, Millet, left a residence at 
Barbizon, and the widow of the great artist 
will, it is said, be obliged to leave it, if left un- 
aided. In the X/Xe Siecle, M. Fouguier makes 
an appeal to all admirers of Millet to prevent 
such a stroke of adversity to the widow of such 
an eminent man. 


...-Among the reported eccentricities of 
Queen Victoria is her Majesty’s preference for 
sleeping in a wooden bedstead of a particular 
form made in a special way ; and it is stated that 
this mysterious couch, in duplicate, always ac- 
companies the Queen when she travels, 


....-The memorial of Cavour, decreed by the 
Italian Government, will occupy Signor Galletti, 
the sculptor, about five years. The monument 
will be about sixty feet high, including a bronze 
statue at the top, sixteen feet high. 


....-Prof. Asa Gray is staying in San Fran- 
cisco, recruiting himself from his recent travel 
through Southern California, studying its flora. 
He is engaged on his great forthcoming work, 
“The Flora of North America.” 


.... Count von Moltke has regained his health 
at San Remo, but still is spoken of as looking 
thin and pale. He is able, nevertheless, to take 
considerable exercise for a man who is eighty- 
four years old. 


....Mrs. Mary Beneman, of Ames, Iowa, is 
now 112 years old. Her mind is strong and her 
health good. She isa sister of the famous Com- 
modore Oliver Perry, and passed her youth in 
Delaware. 


..Mr. Gladstone’s mysterious ‘personal 
intimacy” with young Lord Randolph Churchill 
has excited some political and social gossip in 
England, and especially in London. 


...-Gossip reports that the taste of Secretary 
Lamar is poetical, and that the verse of Keats 
and Shelley can be brought forth from his lips 
on the slightest provocation. 


....The Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha will not 
be present at the marriage of his niece, the 
Princess Beatrice. He considered it to be a 
mésalliance, 

..--Mr, Blaine will give up his Washington 
house in June, and go to his old home in 


Augusta, where he will spend most of the Sum- 
mer, 





Bebbies, 


.-»-The Rhode Island clam begins to shake in 
his shell. 


«-»-The best-laid schemes of Englishmen 
Afghan agley. 


..--The Afghan troops will probably be fed 
on Khanned goods, 


.-..The cryin Connecticut just now is the 
cry of Leah: “A Troup Cometh.” 


...-A curious fact in natural bistory—That so 
many fishes frequently go in seine. 


....The reason why men succeed who mind 
their own business is that there is so little com- 
petition. 


.... Vassar College girls want to be allowed to 
keep pet dogs. These should certainly be in cur- 
riculam, 


....Hlsie (seeing for the first time a calf): 
“Oh! mamma! These must be the little cows 
that give condensed milk! 


...-Among the other society notes of the day 
we are happy to note that Miss Ada Sweet, of the 
Chicago pension agency, is not going out very 
much just now. 


..-**Mamma,” said Johnnie, who had just 
been reading the war news, ‘‘I am afraid we are 
short of sauce for supper. Hadn’t you better 
call out the preserves?” 


...-A Troy man shot at a hen with a revolver, 
and hit a neighbor who was sitting on the 
fence, watching him. Both are agreed that the 
buliet glanced from the hen. 


....Mr. Edward Atkinson says that silver is 
not as valuable as are eggs. This may be true, 
but a pocket full of the former does not cause 
as much anxiety as the same quantity of the 
latter. 


..-“*IT hope you will be a better boy in the 
future,” said his mother. ‘ Yes’m,” sobbed the 
boy. ‘‘I guess you will mind your father next 
time he speaks to you.” ‘‘Yes'm.” ‘Poor 
boy !” she added, sympathetically. ‘‘Did he touch 
your heart?” ‘*No'm.” 


...‘* Your age?” asked the Judge. ‘ Thirty- 
five, your Honor,” replied the woman, Judge: 
‘* But you were thirty-five the last time you were 
here, three years ago.” She: ‘“*And does your 
Honor think I’m the woman to say one thing 
one day, and another thing another ?” 


...-Oh! the oyster, with a smile 
Gurgles gayly, full of guile, 
“Very soon I’ll rest in comfort on the bar ; 
Under rock and over dam 
I shall chase the cunning clam, 
For the months that now are coming have no 
7° 


....Two rival country editors, while at a 
political meeting, were importuning an old 
farmer to take their papers. ‘Gentlemen, I 
don’t want both,” said he. ‘‘ Well, take mine,” 
replied one of the editors. ‘‘ Mine has twice 
as much original matter as his.” ‘*That so? 
Well, I b’l’eve I'll take his. I always want the 
best.” 


...-Mrs, Colonel Smythe (of the Poonah Hus- 
sars) explains in fluent Hindustanee to her sie- 
ter, Mrs. Major Browne (ditto), that the same 
article can be got at the Army and Navy stores 
for two-thirds of the money. Draper: ‘Ahem! 
I beg pardon, ladies ; but I think it only fair to 
acquaint you that I understand the French lan- 
guage |” 


..-“‘How did the Queen of Sheba travel 
when she went to see Solomon?” asked Miss R— 
of her Sunday-school class of little girls. No 
one ventured an answer. “If you had studied 
your lesson you could not have helped knowing,” 
said the teacher. ‘‘Now look over the verses 
again.” ‘‘Could she have gone by the cars?” 
asked Miss R—, beginning to lose patience as 
the children consulted their books but appeared 
to arrive at no conclusion. *‘‘Yes’m,” said a 
little girl at the end of the class. ‘‘She went by 
steam cars.” ‘* Did she, indeed?” said Miss R—. 
‘* Well, Louisa, we would like to know how you 
found that out.” ‘In the second verse,” re- 
sponded the child, “‘it says she came, witha 
very great train,” 


...-Hostetter McGinnis is thinking about 
taking a trip to El] Paso for his health, but his 
mother-in-law has been telling him that there 
is danger of his being scalped by Indians, and 
that he had better stay right here in Austia. 
“Nonsense,” replied Hostetter McGinnis. 
**There used to be Indians on the E] Paso road ; 
but they have all been driven off. I don’t be- 
lieve there is an Indian in the whole country.” 
“* Well, well,” replied his wife’s mother, ‘* when 
you get out on the plains, and one of those wild 
beasts comes at you, whooping and yelling, 
then you'll think of me.” ‘I don’t doubt it; 
anything of that kind is calculated to make me 
think of you,” replied Hostetter McGinnis ; and 
now the entente cordiale hus been spilled, and 
there is a coolness between them, 





Literature. 


[Theprompt mention tn our list af “Booksof the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub. 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice.) 


CHARLES W. BAIRD’S HUGUE- 
NOTS IN AMERICA.* 


Tue exploration of the Huguenot history 
seems to have fallen to the hands of the 
sons of the late Rev. Robert Baird, who, 
were he now living, would not care to deny 
his responsibility in giving them the 
direction they have taken. In the division 
of work the distinctively European field 
seems to have fallen to Prof. Henry M. 
Baird, whose two volumes on the “ His- 
tory of the Rise of the Huguenots in France’> 
have arecognized position and are soon to 
be followed by two more, on ‘‘ The Hugue- 
nots and Henry IV.” 

The Rev. Charles W. Baird, D.D., takes 
upon himself the work of following the 
steps of the Huguenots in this country; a 
part of the history which, if it lacks some- 
thing of the largeness and brilliancy of the 
European development, will come home 
more closely to American readers, as it 
threads its way through their families and 
into the cherished recesses of their own 
domestic history. 

With the exception of a few chapters in 
Mr. Charles Weiss’s ‘‘ History of the French 
Protestant Refugees” and the numerous 
fugitive papers that have appeared on the 
subject, Dr. Baird had the field to himself. 
His volume is marked in all the parts which 
treat directly of his subject with the indi- 
cations and the fresh interest of original 
research. 

He has felt himself required to trace his 
refugees to their home, and to encumber his 
volumes with a larger amount of French 
history than was necessary, with the un- 
avoidable effect of touching his work in 
these parts with something of the appear- 
ance of compilation—the exact opposite of 
the fact, as it is to a surprising and most 
interesting extent elaborated from original 
documents, letters, records, church and fam- 
ily histories and scattered sources of infor- 
mation which could not be reached without 
great pains, and, however familiar to their 
custodians, had never been examined, 
collated, nor properly worked up into his- 
toric form before. 

The two volumes now at hand are limited 
to the portion of the history which relates 
to New England. They are to be followed 
by others on the Huguenots of the Mid- 
dle and Southern States. 

The work opens with the colonization 
plans of the large-mioded Admiral Col- 
igny—a policy which, had he been left 
alive and permitted to develop it, would have 
placed France in the forefront of the na- 
tions and given her the command of the 
New World as well as of the Old. The first 
volume is occupied with Coligny’s at- 
tempts to found free French settlements in 
Brazil and Florida, and of their failure. 
The ferocious vengeance of de Gourgues 
on the Spaniards at St. Augustine is treated 
with too much sympathy, especially as the 
actual culprit, Menendez, was not there, and 
the heavy hand of de Gourgues fell on peo- 
ple who were certainly not responsible, and 
in many cases not at all mixed up with the 
massacre of the Laudonniére and Ribaut 
expeditions. 

Passing from the south to the north, Dr. 
Baird describes the colonization of the 
Huguenots in ill-fated Acadia and in 
Canada, their part in the establishments 
on Manhattan Island and the Antilles. He 
then returns to France, and devotes the re- 
mainder of this first volume to the history 
of the fatal Revocation, wRich cost France 
the destruction of her colonial prospects 
and the waste of one-third of her resources 
at home. The first half of the second vol- 
ume is devoted to the flight of the dis- 
tressed Huguenots and to the emigration 
in all directions which the Government 
vainly endeavored to suppress. The story 
is told in more of a personal form than 
would be possible in general history, and is 
all the more effective on this account, as 
it traces back, one by one, into their homes 
and through the violence and outrage that 
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drove them from them, the families which 
were destined to bring so much character, 
intelligence, and enterprise to this country 
and to England. We do not share the 
opinion that the peace and prosperity of 
the world requires such things to be for- 
gotten, or remembered only as something 
it no longer has an interest in. There isa 
permanence in the forces and elements 
that history has to deal with which teaches 
that liberty and security for the present 
are built on the recognition of the influ- 
ences that have suppressed them in the 
past, andit is only as we know familiarly 
what crimes have been enacted by the 
few against that larger part of society in 
which resided the greater half of the en- 
ergy, the intelligence, the character and 
the wealth of the state, that we come to 
recognize the fallacy which underlies the 
optimistic confidence of modern life, that 
the preponderance of numbers, property, 
intelligence and character will carry with 
itthe public policy of the state. 

This is precisely what failed to be done 
in the Huguenot history, and precisely what 
the political wisdom of the world has yet 
been unable to secure. The goal of mod- 
ern political speculation is to discover the 
method by which it can be done. 

The lesson of history on this point is so 
important that we do not care to quarrel 
with Dr. Baird for having given so much 
time to the exposition of the Huguenot 
failure to make their great resources avail- 
able for their own protection. The more 
original and the more interesting part of his 
two volumes is, however, that which is now 
for the first time elaborated from the enor- 
mous mass of scattered documents he has 
examined. 

The history is grouped systematically 
around Boston, Oxford (Mass.), Rhode Is- 
land and Connecticut. The families that 
went to these regions and their fate there 
are described. The genealogical lines are 
followed out with unwearied pains and 
with unusual power to raise dry details 
into living history. 

As a thesaurus of old family traditions, 
and of the Huguenot descent in this coun- 
try, these volumes are simply invaluable. 
No one has had such access to the sources 
of knowledge on this subject asthe Bairds, 


.who, father and sons, have lived in them, 


dealt with them, and handle them with an 
enthusiasm which no one else can hope to 
rival. 

The Huguenot history in the Middle and 
Southern States is reserved for the vol- 
umes which are yet to come. The two 
now issued by the Messrs. Dodd, Mead & 
Co. are admirably manufactured, both as 
to paper and as to the type, which is large 
and open. 

The views which illustrate them have 
been copied from engravings in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Matthew Clarkson, of this city, 
and represent, among other things, the 
quaint Huguenot ‘‘temple” of La Rochelle. 
lt is a fac simile of a rare work attributed to 
Abraham Tessareau. Another curious re- 
production is a round-robin petition of 
Walloon and French emigrants, addressed 
to the British Government for permission 
to settle in Virginia, which is due to the 
courtesy of the Master of the Rolls in the 
British State Paper Office, who permitted it 
to be copied in fac simile for their work. 

aoa ile ocecniets 
ANCIENT ART IN PHENICIA AND 
CYPRUS.* 


Tue translation of the series of books, which 
together, form the “ History of Art in Antiqui- 
ty,” by Georges Perrot and Charles Chipiez, has 
already made its mark as a competent reproduc- 
tion of an original work which stands without a 
rival, The volumes on Assyria and Egypt 
marked an epoch both in the advance of knowl- 
edge and in the interpretation of ancient mon- 
uments, The same is true, in a more marked 
degree, of the latest work of the series, An ac- 
curate translation of the title of the original 
would be the “* History of Art in Phonicia and 
Cyprus” ; but the translator, who also assumes 
the character of an editor, calls it the History 
of Art in Phenicia and Depend This is 
scarcely more accurate than the original title, 








* HISTORY oF ART IN PHG@NICIA AND ITS DEPEND- 
ENCIgs. From the French of GzorGEs Perrot, pro- 
fessor in the Faculty of Letters, Paris, member of 
the Institute, and CaaRLes Carrrez. Illustrated with 
six hundred and forty-four engravings in the text, 
and ten steel and colored plates. In two volumes. 
Translated and edited by WALTER ARMSTRONG, B.A., 
Oxon, London: Chapman and Hall; New York: A. 
©. Armstrong and Son. (Size, 103gx7 inches, Vol. I, 
DP. Xv, 410; Vol. II, pp. xiv, 460. Price, $15.50. 





unless the last word should be interpreted as 
the art-dependencies ; for governmental depen- 
dencies they were not; although, necessarily, 
works of the Phoenicians are treated of 
everywhere, whether found in Phenicia proper, 
or in Assyria, Greece, Egypt, Sicily, Malta, Sar- 
dinia, France, Spain, or the African shore of the 
Western Mediterranean. 

Each volume of this series forms an in- 
dependent book by itself; and this last on 
Phenicia and Cyprus, will prove to be the 
one of greatest interest to American readers, 
since, first, it opeas a door hitherto closed in the 
ancient history of Greek art, besides furnishing 
the first clew to guide us through the labyrinth 
of new facts unearthed by the excavations of 
the last thirty years; and second, because, for a 
very large portion of the work, the chief collec- 
tion of monumental facts is on exhibition in 
America, at the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
New York. The great art-historians of former 
days either wrote or died before this collection, 
or the corresponding smaller ones in Europe, 
came into existence ; and they had not the means 
at hand to do the work now accomplished by 
Messrs. Perrot and Chipiez ; and since these col- 
lections were formed, no one else has been able 
to set in ordera solution of the main riddle 
presented by them. 

Distance from the great body of the material 
to be digested has naturally been the cause of a 
few slips, which are not all of them corrected in 
the Appendix. Thus the séele of Sargon, found 
at Larnaka, or Citium, and now at Berlin, is 
stated to be “ of the local limestoue,” instead of 
basalt. The “man with the head of a bull,” 
Vol. II, page 206, is, doubtless, a person with the 
head of a bear, probably representing Callisto 
(see the * Helen” of Euripides). The same col- 
lection of objects (in the New York Museum) 
in which that statuette is found includes also 
Titanis, with her deer’s head. A few slips occur 
also in matters of another sort, such as reading 
the name on the gem, on page 251 of Vol. I, fig- 
ure 186, as ‘‘ Akestodaros,” instead of the cor- 
rect reading, ‘‘Akestodamos.” Besides these 
original slips, the translating editor has taken a 
few unfortunate liberties, such as some arbitrary 
excision in the matter of the notes, and, in the 
text, changing a name given by Herodotus as 
*Onesilos” to ‘*Onesilaos,” thus obscuring its 
identity with the Cypriote name, ‘ Onasilos.” 
The English translation is also affected by cer- 
tain slight misprints, which do not appear in 
the original. The translator’s editing is gener- 
ally confined to more ample representation of 
passages cited in the notes from the Old Testa- 
ment, where the author had simply made use of 
a translation by Renan or Reuss; but the trans- 
lator has added a comparison with the English 
Authorized Version. The transiator’s work 
is generally quite fair and competent. He has 
also added an index, which is rather more co- 
pious than the table of contents of the original. 

Like its predecessors, the ‘* Egypt” and 
** Assyria,” this work is characterized by con- 
summate ability and skill, and the diligent util- 
izing of every available means of information. 
Scarcely any important work, however recent, 
has escaped a levy from the authors. The 
Phenicia, unlike the other ‘ooks of the 
series, commences without formal introduction, 
and immediately enters upon the geographical 
and physical conditions of the Phoenician civili- 
zation. The origin of the Phonicians is taken 
as probably from the lands near, or in the Per- 
sian Gulf, and their settlement on the Syrian 
coast to be probably as early as nineteen or 
twenty centuries before Christ. Their position 
as ‘‘ middlemen,” or carriers and merchants for 
the ancient world, is fully recognized, and used 
as the guide to many a sound conclusion. The 
Phoenician religion and the Phoenician inven- 
tion of writing come in for a somewhat ex- 
tended, but sufficiently popular, presentation ; 
and after nearly a hundred pages, we come upon 
the directly systematized subject of Phoenician 
art. 

The curious, but necessary, observation meets 
us everywhere, that the monuments of Phe- 
nician art are but scanty in Phonicia proper, 
though enough to show its characteristics ; 
while on the sites of its colonies, and in places 
where its traders carried their wares, they are 
vastly more abundant. For almost every species 
of illustration, whether in architecture, sculp- 
ture, the fictile arts, or even the alphabet, more 
is to be found away from Syria than within its 
borders. Syria furnishes, for instance, nine 
Phenician texts of the writings to seven from 
Athens, eighty-six from Cyprus, and thousands 
from Carthage. Accordingly, in treating of 
Pheenican art proper, the illustrations have to 
come from all about the Mediterranean, and 
sometimes, also, from the far East of Assyria 
and Babylonia. For this portion of the work, 
the collections of the New York Museum, as 
well as other objects found by Cesnola in Cy- 
prus, and deposited in the museums of 
Europe, form a considerable share of the ma- 
terial used. 

The general order of treatment, after some 
summary remarks on material, construction, 
forms and‘decoration, begins with the tomb and 
the sarcophagus, continues with the sacred 
architecture, in which the temple, as scen in 





Syria, Cyprus, Gozo and Malta, Sicily and 
Carthage, are discussed in turn. Civil architec- 
ture comes next, in which the fortified walls, 
the towns and hydraulic works, and the harbors, 
have generally far better illustration from re- 
mains like those of Utica and Carthage than 
from modern Tyre and Sidon. The second vol- 
ume begins with Phoenician sculpture, which 
occupies one chapter; and then follow four 
chapters on Cyprus, the work closing with a 
luminous chapter on the réle of the Phoenicians 
in history. 

Full of interest, and at times exciting, the 
work makes it pretty clearly appear that the 
Pheenicians originated few fundamental ideas in 
technical art, but borrowed their ideas from the 
older nations, or from those with whom they 
came successively in contact; that they pos- 
sessed, 80 to speak, no national art, except such 
as was called forth by their special circumstances 
but adapted and modified, and generally beauti’ 
fied,everything ; copying Babylonian wedge-writ- 
ing and Egyptian hieroglyphics for the style,and 
leaving out the sense; improving upon the pat- 
terns and processes of others; excelling in all 
branches of industry as much as in the mercantile 
calling. Where their art was not turned to their 
own necessities for living or defense, it cease- 
lessly pursued, made and supplied a market. 
Their purple dyes, their glass, their silver bowls, 
and their gems, both created and catered to the 
fashions and wants of people who were able to 
pay. Their great glory as inventors, and their 
great legacy to the world, was their“alphabet. 
“In every market to which they went they took 
good care, as they thought, to get the better of 
every bargain they struck ; but after all, the prof- 
it was to those with whom they dealt. For 
when they sailed away, elated with success, they 
left behind them the knowledge of that wonder 
ful machine through which the Greeks were to 
create philosophy, history, and science.” 

Mixed in with the rest, as the illustrations 
derived from Cyprus are, there is yet a most 
substantial reason why Cyprus itself should 
occupy 80 large a separate portion of the work, 
as well as a place in the title of the French orig- 
inal. Art culminated in the works of Greece ; 
but it was in Cyprus thafPhoonician eclectic art 
found its first important contact with the Greek 
genius, and there, in greatest abundance, it 
transmitted to the latter that which they them- 
selves had borrowed from every quarter, and 
had in general, beautified and utilized only with 
a view to the main chance. Itis in theseremains 
from Cyprus that we see the marks of the gene- 
sis of Greek art, with a fullness exhibited no- 
where else. It is as if a lost manuscript had 
been unearthed in Cyprus, and had revealed a 
long succession of facts about which the writers 
of former years had guessed and groped in vain. 
Not that Cyprus had not characteristics peculiar 
to itself, nor that the Cypriote peculiarities do 
not strongly impress themselves; but here, for 
the first time, in the gems and gold and bronze, 
and in the other fictile wares, do we see a suf- 
ficient series of objects to show what the earlier 
Greek classics mean when they described Phe- 
nician works, or what the Greek inscriptions 
meant when they described the temple treasures 
of Delphi and other famous shrines. How much 
classical illustration owes to the discoveries in 

Jyprus, now treasured up chiefly in New York, 
but largely exemplified also in Paris, London, 
Berlin, and Constantinople, may be largely 
gathered from this work of Perrot and Chipiez, 
though the prominent point is still the light 
they throw upon the genesis of the beautiful 
works of Greece. And here this point is satis- 
factorily elucidated for the first time. 

The beautiful illustrations, in which the book 
is so rich, are usually quite as eloquent as the 
text itself. Their selection is as judicious and 
typical as possible, but in many branches, es- 
pecially that of the Cypriote portion of the sub- 
ject, the number of objects in the collections, 
of which, in general, no two specimens are exact 
duplicates, reduces the selected illustrations to 
a position merely symbolic of the overwhelming 
proof at hand of the authors’ positions, though 
often the single illustration chosen would be 
ample for conviction. 

This work, like the rest of the series, is one of 
the great works of the age ; and it is its especial 
charm that it can be read by the ordinary reader 
and the technical student with equal interest. 


—— 


Two books on school methods lie before 
us, which demand more than usual attention. 
One is William R. Hawley’s wise, witty and 
sharp Evolution of ‘* Dodd” in His Struggle for 
the Survival of the Fittest in Himself. Tracing 
His Chances, His Changes, and How He Came 
Out, (Boston: D. Lothrop & Co.) The romance 
in this tale lies all in the names, The events 
have that kind of universal realism which makes 
them true to the life in the case of hundreds 
and thousands of boys who have made their way 
up from their homes through the common 
schools out into life. Mr. Hawley writes from 
the standpoint of an independent observer. 
His whip falls without mercy on the old systems 
and on the new. Even that child of the future, 
** The Quincy Method,” does not escape without 
severe punishing. Froebel and Pestalozzi get an 
occasional flogging, such as their soft hearts 





-——-——- 


—— 


ached to abolish in the school-room. The line 

for true, wholesome and effective work to follow 

in the school-room is broadly and firmly drawn. 

The author's aim is against the attempt to re- 
duce the complex and vital process of 

education to matter of technical method. Mr. 

Hawley knows what method is worth; but he 

knows as well what must go with it in a school- 

room to make it effective; and in the Hvolution 

of ** Dodd” he has put into the hands of people 
interested in education one of the brightest, 
keenest, and wisest treatises on the subject 
which have come from the modern press, A 

whole gale of sense and manly feeling blows in 

it over the sickly field to which sentimentalized 

charlatanry has reduced the popular theory 

of a public school. As we have intimated 

above, there are weak points in Froebel and 
Pestalozzi which may not be wholly eliminated 

from that promising candidate for fame, ‘‘ The 

Quincy Method.” What answer it can make for 

itself, as against the ‘‘ Evolution of Dodd,” is best 

seen in Miss Lelia E. Patridge’s elaborate man- 
ualon The * Quincy Mei ; Illustrated, as 
the title puts it in a series of ‘‘ Pen Photographs 
from the Quincy Schools.” (New York: E. L. 

Kellogg & Co.) The volume represents actual 
school practice in a series of typical lessons, 
covering the first four years of school life, 

which we assume to be the period from five 
years of age to nine. The lessons are neatly 
arranged so as to exhibit their point and plan. 
The purpose of the lesson is explained. These 
** purposes ” or points to be made in the exer- 
cises, take the place of the traditional “ lesson” 
in other manuals, They are very elementary 
and not altogether above the charge of taking 
much time for the least possible progress, The 
preparation to be made by the teacher for each 

lesson is noted in a few sentences, which are 
sometimes rather tumid, as, for example, when 
the teacher is bidden to prepare by recollect- 
ing ‘*(1) all the knowledge of child nature she 
possessed, (2) all the training in skill she ever 
received.” The tasks set the scholars are sim- 
ple, brief and concrete. They do one thing at 
atime. The teacher's aid, direction, impulse, 
and encouragement are never dropped for a mo- 
ment, Everything is done to stimulate the 
young minds to prompt action in a definite di- 
rection, and they are kept working on a variety 
of lines and subjects in succession. Pains are 
taken to individualize the method with each 
pupil, and the whole work is deeply and admira- 
bly tinged with a sense of how much depends on 
the first steps in the process of education. 
The method, though it introduces a large 
amount of work intended to train the moral 
nature, is intensely naturalistic, and corresponds 
closely with Mr. Herbert Spencer's peda- 
gogice, varying in this respect from Pestalozzi. 
In the latter part of this manual we 
find an exceedingly objectionable piece of 
Quaker dogmatizing on the Puritans and the 
Indians, which can only have the one end (in 
the phrase of Professor Coppeé) of “‘ teaching 
the children to respect themselves by despising 
their fathers.”” There is some indifference to 
bad English in the manual, There is much in 
the method laid down in it which will have to be 
weeded out, much that is fanciful and Platonic, 
much that is even too puerile for a first-grade 
Primary, and which continual'y reminds one of 
“Dodd's” indignant remark when the method was 
tried on him : ‘Pooh ! I knew all that before.” The 
methods described are better for Primaries than 
for more advanced grades, They have admirable 
points that would add to the efficiency of primary 
instruction. These methods may be held to the 
line of solid sense in their administration, though 
it is rather easier to wreck them in pretentious 
charlatanry. The Quincy schools have been a 
success great enough towin favor to the method 
on which they are conducted and to these new 
methods of taking the first steps in knowledge. 
The cases of discipline brought in to illustrate 
the method to be pursued are of the kind 
which succeed with good boys and break down 
with refractory boys. The great failure of this 
manual is that it relies too much on sentiment, 
and does not introduce the schoolar to those in- 
flexible forces which form in life the backing of 
right and truth, and thus lead the child to feel 
their bracing, inspiring influence on his mind. 
The basis of everything in this world is force ; 
and there is no use in trying to get anything 
but sentimentality out of a morality which is 
not trained to feel the touch and hear the whis- 
per of force behind the dictate of conscience. 
It is well enough to begin as this method does, 
and to meet the child with a smile, but it will 
never do to go in far in this way. 





...-Those who remember the thrill of borror 
which ran through all circles when the news of 
the massacre of General Custer and his heroic 
band by the Indians at the battle of the Little 
Big Horn was first telegraphed eastward will 
be glad to welcome this book, Boots and Saddles, 
by Elizabeth B. Custer (Harper & Brothers), 
wherein the story of the brave commander, and 
the work he did on the frontier, is so well told. 
The volume is one of the best specimens of un- 
conscious fine writing from an inexperienced 
pen that bas eften come under our notice. Mrs. 
Custer would probably be surprised if she were 
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old that she possesed unusual descriptive pow- 
ers as a writer, and uncommon skill in the art 
of book-making ; yet men and women have fre- 
quently worked at literature all their lives with- 
out producing so readable, attractive, and satis- 
factory a result, The book is written in the 
most natural strain; the descriptive parts of it 
are simple and accurate; it is enlivened by « 
vein of humor; the proportion of bright anec- 
dotes is fair, and the tone is so genial and sym- 
pathetic that the reader becomes attached to the 
author, her gallant husband, the servants, the 
soldiers, and, indeed, to nearly every character 
in the volume. To his wife General Custer is a 
hero sans peur et sans reproche, She describes 
the hardships of frontier life, the encounter 
with blizzards, hostile Indians, scorching suns 
shining on alkali plains, heat, hunger, cold, star- 
vation—all of which fell to her lot, but which she 
suffered with delight, as a slight price to be paid 
for the privilege of following in his footsteps. 
Naturally timid, she could never overcome her 
horror of the Indians, whom she knew too well 
to regard in any romantic light. Pathetic, ine 
deed, and highly suggestive, is the allusion 
which she makes to her ‘double danger,” 
when the hostile red skins were near: 
“The universal understanding was that 
any one having me in charge when there 
was imminent danger of my capture should 
shoot me instantly.” Not much confidence was 
felt, clearly, in the mercy and generosity of the 
savage race. Mrs. Custer in her preface says 
that the purpose of her book is to give civilians 
a glimpse of garrison and camp life, “ about 
which they seem to have such a very imperfect 
knowledge.” This is true, Very few of the 
women occupying warm places in well-furnished 
homes—or men, either, for that matter— could 
even picture to themselves in imagination what 
the brave spirits who guard our Western fron- 
tiers have to endure. Mrs. Custer’s book cannot 
fail to be widely read, on account of its merits 
and the interest of what she has to tell. It will 
also do good in giving an outside view of army 
life on our distant plains, and opening the 
minds of intelligent readers to what our brave 
soldiers endure in their efforts to keep peace on 
our borders. 


....A very satisfactory little volume is that by 
Miss Grace A. Oliver, upon Arthur Fenrhyn 
Stanley; His Life, Work and Teachings, (Cup- 
ples, Upham & Co.) The author does not claim 
for her work the honor of a biography, but speaks 
of it simply as a “ memoir,” and modestly sug- 
gests, that while it may satisfy the interest of the 
general public, for those who desire to make a 
profound study of Stanley’s life in all its aspects 
a larger and more elaborate work is required, 
This, however, still remains to be written, and 
in the meantime a very fair knowledge of the 
Dean of Westminster and what he accomplished 
during his ministry in the Church of England 
can be had from Miss Oliver’s volume, Stanley’s 
attitade on all Church questions is well known, 
His opposition to the Tractarian movement; 
the “* Westminster Scandal,” as his admission 
of the Unitarian minister to the Eucharistic 
celebration in the Abbey was called ; the general 
drift of his example and teachings, are familiar 
to all who have watched the course of religious 
thought during this century. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that Miss Oliver is in hearty 
sympathy with her subject. Yet, even while 
dwelling upon the admirable attributes that 
Stanley was known to possess, his keen desire 
for truth, bis breadth of culture, his elevated 
bearing and amiable disposition, she is still 
careful not to ignore the valnerable sides of 
the great Dean’s character. It is pretty gen- 
erally conceded that Stanley was not a logician. 
Poetic in temperament, eloquent in speech, it 
was more natural for him to feel than to 
reason, This fact Miss Oliver calmly admits, 
but nevertheless clams for him a high place 
among religious teachers, urging his own plea 
that his “special method of entering the domain 
of truth was still an entrance,if he did not use 
the key of science or the gate of abstract reason.” 
Whether coming generations will agree with 
this estimate it is too soon to say. Stanley's 
place among great religious teachers can only 
be determined by the lapse of years. Until the 
full and final biograpby is published, Miss 
Oliver's book will serve as a pleasing memorial 
of one of the most eloquent and popular 
clergymen the Church of England has pro- 
duced, 


..-. The Autobiography of Henry Taylor 
(two vols., Harper & Brothers), belongs to the 
class of works that are valuable, not from the 
descriptions they contain of great deeds accom- 
plished by their subjects, or on account of im- 
portant contributions to our present sum of 
knowledge, but from the elaborate and accurate 
pictures they furnish of the manners and cus- 
toms of the time in which they are written. 
Henry Taylor, the author of * Philip Van Ar- 
teveldt,” and other dramas, that attracted no 
little attention at the time they were first pub- 
lished, is now in his eighty-fifth year ; and of this 
long span of life, not far from half a century 
has been pasted in the public service. During 
this time he has come in contact with nearly 
every leading mind in England. Mill, Gladstone, 





Disraeli, Sir Walter Scott, Wordsworth, Sidney 
Smith, Carlyle, Tennyson, all were his acquain- 
tances, and a number of them familiar friends. 
Taylor went to London in his twenty-third year. 
Already he had written one or two articles for the 
Quarterly Review,which were warmly commend- 
ed by Jeffrey and was bidding fair to become a 
distinguished litterateur. His attention was di- 
verted by an offer made to him of # position in 
the Colonial Office. He entered the public service 
in 1824, and did not quit it until failing health 
compelled him to retire in 1872, In this way, his 
term of service covered a number of the most 
interesting events in the colonial bistory of Eng- 
land. He was an active opponent of slavery in 
the British dominions, and gives a nrost inter- 
esting account of the transition of the Negroes 
from that condition to freedom, as it took place 
in the West Indies during the ‘six years’ ap- 
prenticeship” system that began under the 
abolition act of 1834, The Chartist movement 
of 1848 affected the Colonial Office so far that 
the old brick house at the end of Downing 
Street, where its home was, was converted into 
a fortress, and very entertaining is the account 
of the manner in which the windows were 
blocked with bags of sand, and the employés 
furnished with carbines wherewith to resist a 
possible attack, His interest in the problem of 
human slavery made Taylor a deeply interested 
looker-ou during our great Civil War. He 
writes : 

“ The real triumph of the War was in the extinc- 

tion of slavery, which was not the object of it. If 
there was no hope that slavery could be extin- 
guished us we extinguished it in our colonies, or 
otherwise than by force, it may be well to have had 
it extinguished even at the cost of that monstrous 
and horrible War, with all the demoralization and 
evil passions it has left behind it.” 
As a literary man Taylor will certainly be 
chiefly remembered as the author of “ Philip Van 
Arteveldt,” and of this ‘ Autobiography,” in 
which he has clearly builded better than he knew. 
What more capital description of Carlyle could 
be given than the following ; and yet it is only 
one among the many felicitous paragraphs in 
which he photographs a contemporary by a 
dozen sentenccs, and leaves his picture complete 
for the instruction of thousands of readers, 

“ His relations with the people are without a pre- 
cedent as far as I am aware, in these times or in 
any ; the human paradox of the period. He is their 
‘chartered libertine,’ assailing them and their 
rights, insisting that they should be everywhere 
rujed with a rod of iron, and yet more honored and 
admired by them than any demagogue who pays 
them knee-worship. In courting the people it is 
easy, ho doubt, to err on the side of obsequiousness, 
and to lose their respect, But it is far from easy to 
defy them, and yet to conquer. How the conquest 
has been achieved by Carlyle is a perplexing prob- 
lem.” 

The Autobiography has been prepared, dif- 
ferent parts at different times, so that it is, so 
to speak, all fresh. Some of the earlier chapters 
were written in 1865; others were added as late 
as 1872. It was the author's intention to leave 
the MS. for posthumous publication. We may 
congratulate ourselves that he has not done so, 


..-. Under the startling title, Letters from Hell, 
we have an extraordinary work of religious imag- 
ination, emanating from a foreign writer, 
whose name is carefully withheld. Impor- 
tance is lent it by a Preface from the pen 
of George MacDonald. The work is not a new 
one, having first appeared in Denmark some 
eighteen years ago, at which time it was indiffer- 
ently translated into English, Recently it was 
agsin published in Germany. It attracted the 
attention of Mr. MacDonald, whoentertained an 
idea of undertaking the translation himself. He 
did not do so, however; and the work was 
entrusted to a translator whose identity is hid- 
den under the initials, LL. W.J.8. Mr. Mac- 
Donald tells us that his sole purpose in offering 
to write a preface to the present edition was his 
desire to introduce the book to English readers, 
He says: ‘* The book has a fearful title, and is 
far more fearful than its title; but if it help to 
turn any away from that which alone is really 
horrible, the doing of unrighteousness, it will 
prove itself the outcome of a divine energy of 
deliverance. The Letlers recount the expe- 
riences of a man who has lost his soul through 
sin, and after death finds himself in Hell. Here 
he encounters other beings, who, in various ways, 
and as a punishment for misdeeds done in the 
body, have reached the same place, They relate 
their histories. The misery of these sufferers 
grows out of their own recollections and re- 
morse. The author expressly states that ‘there 
are no devils in this place, save our own sinful 
desires, evil passions and thoughts.” By giving 
the reader a foretaste of these possible thoughts, 
he endeavors to terrify sinners into repentance 
before it is too late. (Funk & Wagnalls.) 


--.-An excellent. collection for the use of 
teachers, and one which ought to have been 
made before,is The Power and Authority of 
School Officers and Teachers in the Management 
and Government of Public Schools and Over Pu- 
pils Outof School as Determined by the Courts of 
the Several States, by a member of the Massachu- 
setts Bar, who has examined and collated the 
codes of the several states, and brought together 





in the pages of this little manual all that is re- 
quired to make the terms of the law plain. On 
the main points of the subject he has given the 
necessary information as to the requirements of 
the law in every state of the Union and of New 
York City besides. Cases are cited and the 
points of pertinent judicial decisions are given. 
The points illustrated in these ways are such as 
‘“*What Constitutes Tardiness and Absence,” 
“Suspension and Expulsion,” ‘Rights and 
Powers over Pupils for Acts Committed Out of 
School,” ‘‘ Corporal Punishment,” ‘‘ Pupils Over 
Age Subject to Rules,” ‘‘ Teachers Acting in Good 
Faith not Personally Liable,” etc. The book, or 
some substitute for it (and we know of none), 
should be in the hands of every teacher ina 
Public School and of all School Committeemen. 
(Harper & Brothers.)\——The History of the 
United States in Rhyme, by Robert C. Adams, is 
about 1,400 lines of simple rbymes to assist the 
memory to master the events of American his- 
tory in the order of their occurrence. The task 
is simplified by the division of the whole into 
groups or topics which serve to map out the 
general course of events and assist the learner 
in his effort to commit the whole to memory. 
(D. Lothrop & Co: Boston.) 


...-Mr. Axel Gustafsen’s Foundation of 
Death; a Study of the Drink Question, is having 
a remarkable sale, and has already reached the 
third edition, which, the author states in his 
preface, is the permanent form in which he pro- 
poses to leave it until the advance of public 
opinion or the increase of matter call for fur- 
ther revision. The work is not without defects, 
which have been pointed out at length in these 
columns, but it is unquestionably the ablest, as 
it is also the most elaborate, presentation of the 
theory of total abstinence on the basis of the 
actual results of alcohol drinking. The discus- 
sion of the practical question, What can be done? 
and of the various lights in which the use of al- 
coholic stimulants is placed by those who in- 
dulge in it, approaches, as near as a work of the 
kind can, the point of being exhaustive. The 
evil aimed at in it is a great one. The traffic 
that nourishes it is more securely entrenched 
than ever, and can be resisted by no mild meas- 
ures. When we have expressed our dissent with 
Mr. Gustafsen’s statement of some of the scien- 
tific positions as to the physiological effect of 
alcohol, our criticism ends, For the rest, we 
join hands with him, and expect the number of 
abstainers to be greatly increased by his book, 
and the public weal promoted in the same pro- 
portion. (Ginn, Heath & Co.) 


....A curious history has followed the lines 
that were placed at the head of General Gar- 
fleld’s coffin, They were quoted from memory, 
and erroneously, as follows : 


** Life’s race well run, 
Life’s work well done, 
Life’s crown well won, 

Now comes rest.” 

The original, a complete little poem, in four 
stanzas,was composed, in 1878, by E. H. Parker, 
M.D,, of Poughkeepsie, and printed in the New 
York Observer May 138th, 1880, with his name 
attached. We should not like to hint that this 
appearance in the Observer did not amount to 
their publication, though it seems to have left 
the authorship still in obscurity ; and, when the 
lines were wanted for use in the obsequies of 
President Garfield, no one knew where to turn 
for them ; and when the verse used on that oc- 
casion attracted public attention, a discussion 
arose as to its authorship, which carried theclew 
around from one claimant to another and across 
the Atlantic Ocean until, finally, Dr. Parker 
broke his modest silence with an adsum qui feci. 
The whole matter is brought to date and book in 
alittle brochure, Life’s Race Well Run, with a 
sketch of its history by E. H. Parker, M. D. 
Illustrated by Henry Van Ingen. (Hiram 8. 
Wiltsie : Poughkeepsie.) 


...Lt is now fifty years since the first edition 
of Dr. Edward Robinson’s Harmony of the 
Four Gospels in Greek was published on the 
basis of Le Clere and Newcome. The re- 
vised edition, in 1851. remodeled the work 
on the basis of Hahn, and gave it the stan- 
dard character it has held ever since. No fifty 
years in the history of Christianity have wit- 
ncssed such changes and such progress in the 

interpretation of the Bible as those just past. 
Without superseding this book, they are such as 
to call for the revision which it would have been 
sure to receive had Dr. Robinson lived. This 
work is now done by Prof. M. B. Riddle, of 
Hartford, who has substituted Tischendorf’s text 
for the imperfect text of Hahn, introduced 
various readings accepted by ‘I'regelles, West- 
cott and Hort and in the Revised, and many 
new notes, together with such other changes as 
were absolutely required. The Harmony is now 
put on a basis which corresponds to the present 
condition of biblical scholarship and which may 
earry forward through another generation the 
good fruits of Dr. Robinson’s work. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.) 


....In his last volume, Military Manners and 
Customs, Mr. James Farrer has chosen a subject 
of great and varied imterest, and one which en- 
ables him to exhibit to the best advantage his 


Own accurate and extensive learning. No reader 
of ‘Primitive Manners and Customs” could 
doubt that the admirable method and abundant 
preparation of the author would carry him on to 
an equally high success in the discussion of a 
subject so peculiarly in his own line. The nine 
chapters of the present work are devoted to 
“The Law of War,” “‘ Warfare in Chivalrous 
Times,” ‘* Naval Warfare,” “ Military Reprisals,” 
“Military Stratagems,” ‘‘Barbarian Warfare,’ 
“War and Christianity,” in which Mr. Farrer 
comes to a flat and indignant issue with Canon 
Mozley’s famous apologetic sermon. Chapter 
viii is devoted to ‘‘Curiosities of Military Disci- 
pline,” and the closing chapter to ** The Limits 
of Military Duties.” This sketch will show that 
this compact and splendidly digested work is a 
compendious exhibitipn of the general ethics of 
war, 80 far as that whose nature is to defy all 
ethics can be said to have any ethics. (Author’s 
Edition: Henry Holt & Co.) 


..+.The Virginia Cookery Book, compiled by 
Mary Stuart Smith (Harper & Brothers), has for 
its strong point the reputation of the Old Do- 
minion for good housekeeping and good cheer. 
This collection of recipes is made by two Vir- 
ginia ladies, who have it in their power to give 
their sisters the secret of the old-time cookery 
of their state before it is lost. The compilation 
is strong in Southern dishes, particularly in 
breads of all kinds, corn breads and breakfast 
cakes, in recipes for poultry and meats, for 
pickles, catsups and sauces, preserves, and for 
the preparation of bacon and ham in the way 
which made those articles so exceptionally good 
in the South.- Anna Maria’s Housekeeping, 
by Mrs. 8. D. Power (D. Lothrop & Co,), is not 
a cookery book nor a collection of recipes of any 
kind. It deals with the art of housekeeping, 
taking *‘ Anna Maria’’ by the hand and leading 
her on through the whole field. It begins with 
her at the age of thirteen years, and unfolds, 
with excellent sense and in perspicuous order, 
point by point, the science and the art which, 
in its neglect, means a demoralized home, and 
in its unskillful, nervous, overstrained applica- 
tion means ruined health and an early grave for 
the housekeeper, but which, as this author be- 
lieves, will, like other things, grow easy as it 
grows perfect, and is made less of a burden as it 
is brought more into the right method. 


....-The Rev. Heman R. Timlow, in Plain 
Footprints; or, Divers Orders Traced in the 
Scriplures, publishes an apologia pro vita sud, 
which describes the investigations which led the 
author to the Episcopal Church. We fail to see 
what there is in the passage from one church te 
another, if one chooses for himself to make it, 
which should give bim for the next ten or twelve 
years of his life a sort of aggressive conscience, 
and require him to stop at every corner, pro- 
claim his reasons, and do battle for his 
new love. Mr. Timlow is a most pugnacious 
apostle of the Gospel of the Apostolate. We only 
regret that with so much zeal and with so much 
industry, he has not a better cause to fight for 
than the exploded doctrine of the Apostolic suc- 
cession, 


...-The Messrs. Harper & Brothers publish, 
in a neat and convenient form, an American 
edition of the Rev. Sir George W. Cox’s Lives 
of Greek Statesmen, from Solou down to the fall 
of the Gelonian dynasty and the last days of the 
Achaian league. The author has chosen tocover 
and illustrate this period, Solon, Peisistratos, 
Kleisthenes, Polykrates, Aristagoras, Miltiades, 
Aristeides, Themistokles, Pausanias and Gelon, 
and treated them with perspicuity and erudi- 
tion. The most striking variation we have 
observed in the collection from the ordinary 
path is the defense of Themistokles from the 
charges of corruption, in which the author dis- 
agrees with beth Thirlwall and Grote. 


.... The Chautauquan for May contains, among 
its other good things, a striking paper by 8S. W. 
Powell, Secretary of the New York State Fores- 
try Association recently organized at Utica, 
which has every right to be entitled as itis, “A 
Bird’s Eye View of Forestry.” It puts the 
whole matter in a nut-shell, and without reduc- 
ing the details to the insignificant dimensions 
of small print. The subject is one of great im- 
portance. Every man or child who can sit 
under a tree has an interest in this matter. We 
shall only prove our title to the land better than 
that of the Savages when we have shown that we 
know how to place forests on it and to manage 
them better than they did. 


....Louise Imogen Guiney is a young writer 
who at least knows how to raise a good title over 
the children of her brain. The volume which 
introduced the firstlings of her muse was started 
under the happy intitulation, “Songs at the 
Start.” The Messrs. Roberts Brothers give us & 
small collection of miscellaneous essays by the 
same author, Goose-quill Papers. They are 
written in clear, ringing prose, with plenty of 
music in it, and always fresh and free. 


....The brothers of the angle, who are not 
already, by long experience, furnished with the 
lore of their art, will find an efficient and well- 
nigh indispensable aid in Henry P. Wells’s Fly- 
Rods and Fly-Tackle. (Harper & Brothers.) It 
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repair and use, brought together in systematic 
arrangement which, without such aid, could be 
acquired only at the cost of much time and per- 
plexing labor. 


...-Miss Callie L. Bonney has compiled a 
selection of the wit and wisdom of E. Bulwer 
Lytton into a 16mo of 264 pages, published” by 
Jobn B. Alden, of this city, with a brief bio- 
graphical sketch of the author, and a list of his 
works. The same publisher brings out, in 
a novel form, adopted for the reader's con- 
venience, though it will hardly appeal to his 
seuse of beauty, an American edition of Edmund 
Burke’s treatise On The Sublime ani Beautiful. 


. No one has struck out a better model for 
the child’s study of Nature, from the Christian 
point of view, than Charles Kingsley. We have 
had occasion to speak of some of his other 
stories. Madam How and Lady Why: or, First 
Lessons in Earth Lore fur Children, is another 
of the same set, and is published in good form 
by the Messrs, Macmillan & Co. 





.. The Invalid’s Tea Tray is a compilation, 
by Susan Anne Brown, the author of “ Forty 
Puddings” and ‘‘In Bridget’s Vacation,” of a 
few recipes for appetizing dishes, suitable for 
use in a sick room or to whet dull or delicate ap- 
petites. The collection is good enough as far as 
it goes ; but as a manual there is too much tea- 
tray and too little on it. (Jas. R. Osgood & Co.) 


..A sort of pocket encyclopedia of Biography 
is W. H. Van Orden’s Famous People of all Ages, 
containing condensed biographies of notable 
men and women from the dawn of history to 
the present time. The collection embraces sol- 
diers, statesmen, authors, artists, scientists, 
etc., and is published by Mr. A. L. Burt, of this 
city. 


..Miss Rose Porter has compiled a lovely 
little pocket collection of ‘‘ Helpful Thoughts 
for Overcoming the World,” which the Messrs. 
D. Lothrop & Co., of Boston, publish in a kind 
of pocket edition on silk paper, for a Sursum 
Corda, under the English title of Lift up Your 
Hearts. 


-_——— —-- 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Tue author of “A Carpet Knight” is gen- 
erally reported to be Mrs. G. McClellan, of 
Philadelphia, a lady well known in literary and 
social life in the Quaker City. 


..Mrs. Blanche Tucker Roosevelt (Macchet- 
ta)has written a biographical volume on Gustave 
Doré, largely derived from her personal acquaint- 
ance with that artist and his circle. Messrs. 
Cassell & Co. will publish the book shortly. 


..Messrs. Cupples, Upham & Co. have in 
press for immediate publication a story of New 
England life by Mrs. Frances B. Greenough, 
“The Story of an old New England Town,” in 
which disguise the author has hidden famous 
old Brattleboro’, Vermont. 


....E. K. Tullidge, of Philadelphia, has re- 
cently published a new brochure on the ‘old 
question of the dispersion and gradual meta- 
absorption of the Lost Ten Tribes of Israe]. The 
argument by Mr. Tullidge is of the Anglo- 
Israel type, and is elaborately sustained. 


...-Mr. Howard Pyle, the artist, is no new 
hand in fiction. The Messrs. Scribner will pub- 
lish in a few days a novel by him, entitled 
‘*Within the Capes,” a story of adventure and 
incident. As a sea tale, pure and simple, it is 
said t> compare well with the best of Mr. Clark 
Rusgell’s novels, but to be in merit more than a 
mere story of sea life. 


..Messrs. Funk and Wagnalls bave in press 
several new religious works of interest. The 
list includes ‘* Historical Lights,” by Charles E. 
Little; ‘‘ Apostolic Life,” Vol. Ilf, by Joseph 
Parker, D.D. ; ‘Sunrise on the Soul,” by Hugh 
Smith Carpenter ; and ‘ Elijah, the Reformer ; 
a Ballad Epic,” by George Lansing Taylor, D.D. 


....A London gentleman with a fancy for col- 
lecting old books recently purchased a tattered 
volume of the last century at a stall, and found 
that, between the lining, the back and the cov- 
ers, wa8 slipped a nearly complete pack of hand- 
painted playing cards, of French manufacture, 
and of singularly choice design. He at once re- 
ceived an offer from the British Museum for it 
and sold the curio to that institution for a 
considerable price. 


--+-Appleton Morgan, Brander Matthews, A 
Chalmers Hinton, and other well-known litera- 
tors, have been incorporated under the statutes 
of the State of New York, a society “to promote 
the knowledge and study of the writings of 
William Shakespeare and the Shakespearean and 
Elizabethan Drama, and to collect a library per- 
taining thereto,” under the title, ‘The New 
York Shakespeare Society.” This is an impor- 
tant and modestly taken step. 


....-The change in the date upon which The 
Century henceforth will be put before the re- 
viewers—and which we so cordially indorse—al- 
lows us only a hasty glance through some of its 
leading articles. The Civil War monopolizes, 
a8 80 often lately, a very considerable proportion 


the Battle of Manassas” by Gen. John D. 
Imboden ; Gen. Joseph E. Johnston’s ‘‘ Manassas 
to Seven Pines”; the article by Gen. Gustavus 
W. Smith, “‘ The Second Day at Seven Pines” ; 
some further ‘Recollections of a Private,” by 
Warren Lee Goss; Gen. G. B. McClellan’s ac- 
count of ‘The Peninsular Campaign” ; and sun- 
dry appendant “‘ Memoranda on the Civil War.” 
A striking portrait of General McClellan is the 
frontispiece of the number. Other articles are 
of a descriptive character, like Mr. Eugene V. 
Smalley’s “‘The New Orleans Exposition” ; 
“Typical Dogs,” with a group of spirited illus- 
trations ; and “ An Artist Among the Indians,” 
by George de Forest Brush, The expected dis- 
sertation on ‘‘ Mortality and Modern Thought,” 
from the pen of Rev. T. T. Munger, will be read 
with serious attention. In concluding his article 
with some strong sentences on the outlook 
toward a future and far higher life, the writer 
observes : 


“There are three chief realities, no one of which 
can be left out in attempts to solve the problem of 
destiny—man, the world, and God. We must think 
of them in an orderly and consistent way. One 
reality cannot destroy nor lessen the force of 
another. If there has been apparent conflict in the 
past, it now seems tobe drawing toa close. The 
world agrecs with theism, and matter no longer 
denies spirit. If, at one time, matter threatened to 
possess the universe and include it under its laws, 
it has withdrawn its claim and now finds itself 
driven to mind and spirit as the larger factors of its 
own problem. Mind now has full liberty to think 
consistently of itself and of God, and with such 
liberty it finds itself driven to the conclusion of im- 
mortality by every consideration of its nature, and 
by every fact of its condition—its only refuge against 
hopeless mental confusion. Not from consciousness 
only—knowing ourselves to be what we are—but 
out of the mystery of ourselves do we draw this 
sublime hope ; for we are correlated not only to the 
known but tothe unknown, The spirit transcends 
the visible, and, by dream, by vision, by inex- 
tinguishable desire, by the unceasing cry of the 
conscious creature for the Creator, by the aspira- 
tion after perfection, by the pressure of evil, and by 
the weight of sorrow, penetrates the realms beyond, 
knowing there must be meaning and purpose and 
end for the mystery that is.” 


Other periodicals before us, which we can only 
mention are the English Illustrated Magazine, 
Wide Awake, The Overland Monthly, The Chau- 
tauqua Young Folks Journal, Little Men and 
Women, The Pansy, and Babyland, 
aiccpiilinaiiaiate 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Owing to the bewildering vartety recently tntro- 
ducea inte the size ana form of printing per, the 
ola tions of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, ete., 
give 80 little indication of size that we shalt hereaster, 
forthe present, at least, give the neasures Of books in 
this list tn anes and quarters. ‘T'he number first 





given is the 


China, By Robert K. Douglas, Professor of Chi- 
nese at Kings’ College, oaden. lustra’ 


7x4}4, pp. 566. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co..... ; 150 
Aunt Maria's Hovssheoping.. By Mrs. 8. D. 

Power, author of “ Children’s Etiquette,” etc. 

7x44, pp. 48. The same....... odaseberpenenne 100 
Afghenieten and the Lon a _Rugsien Dispute. 

By Theo. Bvt. Brigadier 

General U. 8, A iustreted. 734x5, vp. 139. 

New York and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons 1 00 
The Pestestans Faith; or, Salvation by Belier. 

By Dwixht Hinckley Olmstead. 73(x5, pp. - 


That Terrible } on A Nov 
author of “ Matrimony, 
New York: Harper & 

On the Fo’k’sle Head. Sea neat. By W. Clark 

Russell, author of “The Wreck of the 
‘Grosvenor’,” ete, (Franklin-Square  Li- 


el, By. ,. wont 
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brary.) Lix8, pp, 45. The same..............+ 016 "he, 
Oorhetorr: of “ Shostenteal Seminegy BS 4 Eleventh Thousand. 
Reformed Chure n America 
Mabie pp. ol, BAS. Now York, Board of Pow. AUTHORIZED EDITION. 
lie ction of the Reformed Church in Ameri- THE RUSSIANS 
it ond Speeches of "Jeremiah § Black. 
Biographical Sketch. By Channcey AT THE 
Blac 4 x5%4, pp. 621. New York: D. 
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The Social P hilosophy and Religion of Compte. Absolutely necessary to an intelligent comprehen- 
By Edward Caird, LL.D. 74x4%, pp. xx, sion of the Impending strugsie, no work has 5 mn put 
249. New York: Macmillan & Co............. 175 | forth containin much accurate and trustworthy 

Literary! mn Tier 4 Londen. = @ Langenee information as fuie—! — Newark Advertiser 
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A Handbook of Pronunciation. By Lewis Sher- CHARLES SCRIBNER S SONS, 
ect tntallcsmaacenntl mee 143-145 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
tline of Lecture Notes on General Chemistry. y 

Ou By John T. Stoddard, Ph.D. The Meta a Book Agents Wanted, Am, Pub’g Co., Hartford, Conn 
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G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


27 and 29 West 28d St., New York, 
HAVE NOW READY: 


I. AFGHANISTAN AND THE 
ANGLO-RUSSIAN DISPUTE. A compre- 
hensive account (based upon the official reports 
and the personal experiences of Russian and 
British officers and travelers) of the advances of 
Russia, during the past two centuries, in the direc- 
tion of British India, together with a description 
of the approaches to Afghanistan and of the coun- 
try and its people, and a survey of the available 
military resources of the contesting powers. By 
TuEo, F, Ropensovan, Bvt. Brigadier General, 
U.8. A. With large folding and two smaller maps 
made expressly for this work, Two portraits, and 
fifteen other illustrations. Octavo, Cloth, $1.00; 
paper, 50 cents. 


Il. THE PROTESTANT FAITH; 
or, SALVATION BY BELIEF. An Essay 
upon the Errors of the Protestant Church. By 
DwiGuTt HINCKLEY OLMSTEAD. Octayo. Cloth, 50 
cents. 


°,* Salinas anew Peat sent on application. 


THE BEST LADIES’ MAGAZINE, 
OUT TO-DAY 
The June Number of the 


NEW YORK MONTHLY FASHION BAZAR, 


The June Number is one of the best of the year. 
It contains the new 


SUMM™MER FASHION PLATES, 
BEAUTIFUL SUMMER WOOL SUITS. 
WHITE EVENING TOILETS. 
SILK, SATIN AND LACE COSTUMES. 
dal Dresses, Bridesmaids’ Toilets, Summer 
Wraps, Shoulder Uapes, Evening Corsages and Scarfs, 
Also 
LOVELY SUMMER BONNETS, 
and 


Newly Imported French Models of Young Ladies’ 
Somes? Hats, anda rich variety of Children’s Sum- 
mer 








Among the serials in the June number are 
A VAGRANT WIFE, 
(Printed from Advance Sheets.) 
By F. Warpen, author of “* The House on the Marsh,” 
-ALSO 
DICK’S SWEETHEART. 
(Printed from Advance Sheets.) 
By THE DucHEss, 
Author of “ Molly Bawn,” “* Phyllis,” etc. 
AL80 
THE FUGITIVE BRIDE; or, THE BLACK 
BAYOU, 
By Mary E. Brran. 


THE NEW YORK MONTHLY FASHION BAZAR 
is for sale by all newsdealers. It will r~ be eent, 
postage prepaid, for 25 cents per sin on, The 
wUwuB price is $2.50 per year. Xx Bonak 
to27 Vandewater Street, New York. (P. 0. 


Charles Scribner's Sons 


HAVE NOW READY 
STEPNIAK’S GREAT WORK, 


RUSSIA UNDER 
THE TZARS. 


By i. author of “ Underground Russia.” 





1 vol. 


Thin’ boo k, which is issued from advance sheets of 
the Rogie ‘edition by eqrangoment with publishers 
and Westall, will be founda revelation. It is the 
inner history of the workings of the Russian Govern- 
ment by one who is not only familiar with his subject, 
but & earless in his descriptions of it. The import. 
ance of the work, which has had the advantage of 
careful and deliberate preparation, is obvious, 














NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ELSON’S 





A GREAT SUCCESS. 
A Story of North and South. 


Across the Gd 


1 Vol., 12mo. $1.00. 


For Sale by all Booksellers. 


PUBLISHERS. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SOND | 


Sunday-School Books and Cards. 
APPROVED BY ALL EVANGELICAL 
DENOMINATIONS, 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


T. NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker Street, New York. 


k. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 








SUG EHAN 


ing. For sale at seyles of wel \ 
Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co., N.Y, 
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MUSIC. 


Send 30 Cents for a single Sample Copy ot 














The New Sanday-school Song Book. 


By Geo. F. Root and ©. ©. Caen, author of “ Pure 
Delight.” Specimen pages Free, Address 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, O. 


J. CHURCH & CO., 55 E. 13th St., N. Y. City. 
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Religions Iutelligence. 


THE NEW YORK CHURCHES AND 
THE WORKING PEOPLE. 


We spoke last week and the week before 
of letters, nearly a hundred in number, 
which we have received from clergymen of 
this city, on the relation of the working 
classes to the Church. It may be well to 
make a summary of the answers to our 
questions as to the proportion of working 
people in the various congregations. 

Our reports from eighteen Episcopal 
congregations, which are so scattered that 
they may fairly be taken as represent- 
ing all the Episcopal churches of the city, 
show that in four of the eighteen there are 
few working people. Five report ‘‘a great 
many,” or ‘*a good number.” Four report 
‘‘a majority,” or ‘‘three-fourths.” Five 
report that ‘‘all” or ‘‘nearly all” are of the 
working class. 

Of twenty-five Presbyterian ministers 
from whom we have received letters, four 
report ‘‘ very few” of the working class in 
their congregations; two report ‘‘many”’; 
six report from a third to a half; four re- 
port a majority, and nine report all or 
nearly all of their people as of that class. 

Of nine Baptist ministers, one reports 
but a small number of the working class in 
his congregation; one, ‘‘a large propor- 
tion”; another, more than a_ third; 
another, two-thirds; another more than 
three-tourths, and three say that all their 
people are of this class. 

Of the nine Methodist ministers from 
whom we have reports, one reports no 
workingmen in his congregation; two re- 
port that a quarter or a third of their peo- 
ple are of the working class, and the rest 
report that all or nearly all are of that class. 

We have received letters from nine Lu- 
theran clergymen, of whom one reports few 
working people in his congregation; two 
say that their congregations are half made 
up of the working class, and the rest say 
that all or nearly all of their people are of 
this class. 

As Socialism prevails more extensively 
among foreign born than among native 
workingmen, we must read with especial 
interest the answers of Lutheran clergy- 
men to the question as to the existence of 
alienation from Christianity in the minds of 
workingmen. The Rev. K. Knortz finds 
indifference among them, not hostility, and 
thinks it increasing. The Rev. F. F. Buer- 
meyer takes a similar view. Dr. Krotel 
writes that he is not brought into direct 
contact with many workingmen, but thinks 
that alienation is increasing. The Rev. G. 
C. F. Haas, of St. Mark's, finds indiffer- 
ence, but, in his personal experience, little 
hostility. The Rev. C. 8. Everson, on the 
East Side and down town, finds no hostili- 
ty, “‘quite the contrary,” and, ‘if any 
alienation really exists, ’’ there is not more 
than among other classes. The Rev. C. E. 
Lindberg, of the Gustavus Adolphus 
church, on Twenty-Second Street, near 
Third Avenue, believes ‘‘ the workingmen, 
as a class, are the friends of the Church.” 
The Rey. G. U. Wenner finds alienation, 


but does not think it increasing. He 
says: ‘There are comparatively few 
German workingmen who do _ not 


treat with respect the work of the Church, 
and who would not welcome it for them- 
selves or their families.” The Rev. J. H. 
Sieker, of St. Matthew’s Church, in Broome 
Street, does not find as much indifference 
among the working classes as among the 
well-to-do. The Rev. J. Ebrhart finds alien. 
ation, but cannot see that it is increasing. 
‘The fact that the Lutheran clergy, the ones 
who come iato closest contact with foreign- 
born workingmen, are not agreed that there’ 
is an increasing hostility, or even any at all 
to speak of, looks as if the opposition of 
workingmen to Christianity was confined 
to afew who are more noisy than numer- 
ous. It is also noteworthy that among the 
pastors of all denominations many of those 
who find least of this hostility are mission- 
ary pastors, who are in the closest contact 
with the working people. The asserted 


alicnation seems to be more apparent to 
those who read the morning papers than to 
those who meet the working people in their 
homes. 

We have letters from pastors of nine Re- 
formed (Dutch) churches and chapels, 





Five of them report but a small proportion 
of workingmen in their congregations; 
one reports that a half, or more, of his peo- 
ple are from the working-class, and three 
report nearly all their people of this class. 
Dr. Chambers finds little hostility to 
Christianity, but much indifference, among 
workingmen. He does not think that 
alienation is increasing. Dr. Terry gives a 
similar opinion. Dr. Reed, of the church 
on Madison Avenue and Fifty-seventh 
Street, says: ‘‘We give a cordial invita- 
tion to everybody.” 

We have letters from three Congrega- 
tional pastors. Dr. W. M. Taylor says 
that all classes are alike welcomed at the 
Broadway Tabernacle, and there are a few 
workingmen in his congregation. He says 
he does not think there is more hostility or 
indifference to Christianity among work- 
ingmen than among other classes. He 
says: ‘I believe, if the truth were known, 
that there is a much more serious breach 
between prosperous men and the churches 
than there is between workingmen and the 
churches.” Bethany Church, of the Broad- 
way Tabernacle, has a membership of two 
hundred, all gathered from the working 
class. 

We have letters from thirteen pastors 
of undenominational and miscellaneous 
churches. Dr. Deems says there are many 
wage workers in his congregation. He 
has found no more hostility or indifference 
among workingmen than among men in 
other classes of society, and nothing has 
under his observation to make him 
believe that there is an increasing alicna- 
tion from Christianity. Nine of these 
thirteen congregations are entirely made 
up of the working classes. Two of 
these thirteen pastors think that there 
decided increase in hostility of 
workingmen to the church. The Rev. A. 
F. Schauffler finds hostility among certain 
classes of artisans. Six others find no hos- 
tilily to speak of, though they are laboring 
all the time among the working classes. 

We have thus given the contents of these 
hundred letters, so far as we are able to 
classify them. Their statements make it 
apparent that there is no truth in the decla- 
ration that there is a ‘line of severance” 
between the American Protestant Churches 
and the working classes. The working 
people are found in the average church in 
as large a proportion as they are found in 
the total population of the district in which 
the church edifice is located. And the fact 
that they are found in the churches shows 
that they are welcomed. 

It may be well to note a fact regarding 
the edifices of the churches which are 
mostly, or in great part, made up of the 
working classes. They are not inferior 
structures in out-of-the-way places. Old 
Trinity, St. Paul’s, and St. John’s are as 
good as the up-town Episcopal churches. 
The Presbyterian Church, on Market and 
Henry Streets, is the building in which Dr. 
Cuyler preached for many years. The Bap- 
tist Temple, on Oliver Street, ranks with the 
best church edifices of the city. The 
buildings in which the working classes as- 
semble are those in which the wealthiest 
class worshiped thirty years ago. And 
among the newer ‘ mission” chapels, like 
St. Augustine’s, on Houston Street, and 
Grace Chapel, on Fourteenth Street, are 
many of the very finest of the newer church 
edifices. The church buildings in those 
districts which are inhabited by the work- 
ing classes are as good as those of any por- 
tion of the city. 


come 


is a 


= 


Tue American Congress of Churches will be 
held in Hartford, the 11th, 12th, and 18th of 
May. Governor Harrison, of Connecticut, will 
preside; Dr. Parker, of Hartford, will give an 
address of welcome, and Dr. Anderson, of Water- 
bury, will give an historical account of the Con- 
gress. The subjects for discussion are the 
following: ‘*The Relations of a Divided Chris- 
tendom to Aggressive Christianity,” with papers 
by Howard Urosby, of New York, and J. H. Hop- 
kins, of Williamsport, and an address by Fred- 
erick D. Power, of Washington ; “* The Function 
of Worship in Promoting the Growth of the 
Church,” with papers by Nathaniel J. Burton, of 
Hartford, and Samuel M. Hopkins, of Auburn, 
and addresses by Charles C. Grafton, of Boston, 
and G. D. Boardman, of Philadelphia; ‘The 
Attitude of the Secular Press iu America 
toward Religion,” with papers. by Washington 
Gladden, of Columbus, and Everett P, Wheeler, 
of New York, and addresses by James M. Pull- 








man, of Lynn, and Joseph R. Hawley, of Hart- 
ford; ‘*The Historical Christ Considered as the 
True Center of Theology,” with a paper by James 
Freeman Clarke,and addresses by E. G. Robinson, 
of Providence, and Noah Porter, of New Haven. 
The meeting promises to be a decided success. 


...-A systematic attempt is being made by 
the Lutherans of Philadelphia to establish a Dea- 
coness Institute in that city in connection with 
the German hospital. During the past Winter lec- 
tures were delivered on this subject, and a great 
deal of interest awakened. Seven deaconesses 
are already engaged in the good work, and four 
others are on probation, An appeal has been 
published in the interests of the project. The 
plan is a novel one for the American branch of 
this Church ; but in Germany this Institute has 
already an excellent record for noble work. 


...-In the local legislature of Jersey, one of 
the Channel Islands belonging to England, the 
expulsion of the Jesuits was proposed last 
month. Fifty years ago the order attempted to 
settle in Guernsey and Jersey, but were not al- 
lowed so to do, But, on their expulsion from 
the public schools of France in 1880, many of 
them came to Jersey and obtained real estate 
there. The proposal for expulsion was modi- 
fied so as to provide merely for an inspection of 
Jesuit establishments, but the motion was re- 
jected by a vote of 19 to 16. 


....The National Conference of the members 
and friends of Unitarian, Liberal Christian, 
Free Christian, Presbyterian and other Non- 
Subscribing or Kindred Congregations,was held 
in Birmingham, England, April 15th and 16th, 
About one thousand ministers and delegates 
were in attendance, and the discussions were 
lively and interesting. The series of gatherings 
was considered a success. A Conference was 
held in Liverpool, three years ago, and it was 
resolved at Birmingham that meetings be held 
triennially. 


.... There was organized, a few weeks ago, a 
religious body, unique even in American Church 
life, namely the “ Hid Hvangeliska Lutenska 
Kyrkjufjelag Islendinga i Vesterheim”—i.e., The 
Evangelical Lutheran Church Society of Iceland- 
ers in America, These people are to be found 
chiefly in Dakota and Manitoba, and the con- 
ference was held in the Icelandic settlement at the 
Mountain, Dakota. Pastors and delegates were 
present. An Icelandic church paper is published 
at Winnipeg, Manitoba, and is called Leifur. 


....The Jewish population of Jerusalem is 
constantly increasing, and now numbers 18,000. 
This is the largest number that has lived in 
the sacred city at one time since the destruction 
by Titus in 70 A.D. The first blind asylum in 
Palestine, the land that probably has now, and 
has had for centuries, the largest number of 
blind people proportionally in the world, has 
been established in Jerusalem, It is connected 
with the Syrian Orphans’ Asylum, under charge 
of the German missionary, Schneller. 


...»The International Committee, whose duty 
it is to prepare a third course of Sunday-school 
lessons for seven years’ study, met April 15th 
and 16th, in Cincinnati. It was agreed to have 
three years of study in the Old Testament, and 
four in the New, with an alternation once in six 
months. Lessons were selected for the first year 
only. For the first three-quarters there will be 
lessons on Temperance and on Missions, to be 
used in place of, or in addition to, the quarterly 
review. 


....In the Russian-Turkish Baptist Associa- 
tion the church at Soroczin, which began the 
year with 500 members, reports ‘a precious 
blessing from the Week of Prayer, twenty re- 
claimed, eighty baptized.” A new church has 
been organized at Noworudina, with 143 mem- 
bers. From the Wolga river region, in East 
Russia, the pastor writes that four churches 
have been formed and fifty-two converts bap- 
tized. 

. .-Professor Christlieb, of Bonn, bas estab- 
lished an ‘‘Evangelist School” called the 
‘“‘Jobanneum.” Already nine evangelists have 
been sent out. These messengers endeavor to 
reach the un-churchly masses by means of 
prayer-meetings (Bibel-stunden), addresses, 
visiting, etc. Their success so far has been en- 
couraging. Both in mind and method, the Bonn 
professor is not unlike the English Spurgeon. 


....There is some agitation in favor of a 
union between the English and Welsh Presby- 
terians. Obstacles to such union are found in 
a difference of language, the congregational ele- 
ment in Welsh Presbyterianism, differences of 
opinion regarding the necessity of a scholastic 
training for ministers, and questions regarding 
the Sustentation Fund. But to many the union 
appears by no means an impossibility. 


....-Lord Shaftesbury proposes, as a memorial 
to the late Earl Cairns, the raising of the sum of 
$25,000 for the completion of the building of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, at Bourne- 
mouth, in which organization he was much 
interested. 


....The American Baptist Missionary Union, 
the foreign mission sogiety of the Baptists of the 





Northern States, reports a total of receipts dur- 
ing the past year of $362,026.50, leaving a debt 
of $50,615.76. 


....-The Swedish Baptist ‘‘Statistic,” for 1885, 
reports 898 churches, with 27,135 members. The 
number of baptisms last year was 3,203. This is 
a growth of about thirty-two years. 








Missions. 
A BAND OF CHRISTIAN FAKIRS. 


Many years ago, when the English were en- 
gaged in war with China, among the Mussulman 
troops from the Punjab was a young man named 
Gulab Shah, He was of a religious turn of 
mind, and when en roule met a fakir, who taught 
him prayers to repeat, and influenced him to 
spend his time in religious exercises. From 
that time he cared for none of his own things, 
and began to give away his boots and anything 
else he could spare. In China, too, he refused 
to go to war, and never shot any one, always 
firing in the air when obliged to shoot, Return- 
ing to India, he resigned his position in the army, 
and went away into the jungles of the Jul- 
lundur Doal, at the foot of the Himalayas, 
twenty-four miles from Hashiapore, and two 
miles from the nearest village. There he prac- 
ticed great austerities in a cave, which he built 
for himself, 

Tradition says that the cave fell in and buried 
him, and that it was not until he had been thus 
buried alive for nine months that the people 
found him, all withered up, and revived him 
with milk, 

But this report established his sacred charac- 
ter, and kings and people flocked to do him 
homage. Money, as well as food came in so 
abundantly that he built himself a fine resi- 
dence and laid out beautiful gardens in the 
jungle. 

Not only did worshipers flock about him, but 
disciples gradually attached themselves to him 
from among the Hindus as well as Mussulmans, 
In this way, about twenty fakirs came to live to- 
gether there, supported entirely by the offerings 
of milk, eggs, fruit, etc., of the people. And 
these came in so abundantly that they not only 
had enough for themselves, but at times would 
feed hundreds of people from their store. 

Eleven years ago Gulab Shah told one of his 
disciples to go to the Christian missionary, and 
learn what he taught. He had, from the begin- 
ning, cared nothing for the Koran, and driven 
away those who asked for instruction from it, 
but had spent his time in praying that God 
would manifest himself to him. 

The disciple referred to went to the Presby- 
terian missionary in the adjoining district, and, 
after spending a week with him, became con- 
vinced of the truth of Christianity. Thereupon 
he took with him a Bible anda Christian cate- 
ehist and returned to his jungle and his teacher. 
Soon Gulab Shah also became convinced of the 
truth of Christianity, and, with his disciples, 
was baptized, and gradually all of his band of 
twenty fakirs accepted the truth and became 
converts. 

Since then, they have maintained their ascetic 
mode of life, and the sacred yellowish cloth, and 
remained where they were. Some of their fol- 
lowers have left them; but they still are sought 
after by some thousands, who come to them for 
spiritual teeching. Many are Mussulmans, but 
the larger portion are Sikhs. 

Gulab Shah was formerly in a gloomy state of 
mind; now he is very happy. As he had no 
idols to worship, and did not use the Koran, his 
outward life has changed very little. But, as 
one of his disciples remarks, before they were 
wandering in the wilderness, now they have 
found the straight road. 

Gulab’s appearance is very youthful, with a 
skull cap that conceals his gray hair, and hand- 
some withal, When standing, he is short; but 
when sitting, he is higher than the rest, because 
of the length of his body. He might by 
pressure persuade a large number of his 
followers to be baptized, but prefers to 
wait and instruct them longer, in order 
to enable them, when they do come out, to re- 
sist firmly the persecution that would surely 
come upon them. He does not baptize, or go 
around himself, but secures the services of the 
missionaries. Two of his disciples have been 
licensed to preach by the Presbyterian authori- 
ties, and they travel all about. 

These two have been investigating the methods 
of the Salvation Army in Bombay, and have 
come to the conclusion that there is something 
wrong about those people, because they have no 
baptism and communion. “ Besides,” said one 
of the fakirs, ‘‘they pretend tobeholy. Captain 
Gladwin says he has not sinned for twenty-four 
years, and Mrs. Gladwin that she has not for 
thirteen years; whereas, my teacher, Gulab 
Shah always says he is a sinner, though he is 
really holy. I consider, therefore, that they are 
brass, and my teacher is gold.” 

In many parts of India, converted fakirs are 
under great temptation to fall into old, bad 
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Hews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


GENERAL MIDDLETON began to advance from 
Clark’s Crossing on the 29th of April. The re- 
port that Gabriel Dumont, Riel’s Lieutenant,was 
killed in the recent battle, is unconfirmed. A 
letter from one of Riel’s followers, to a French 
Canadian at Winnipeg, states that Riel goes 
about carrying a cross and proclaiming himself 
‘“ Antichrist.” He is seeking to impress the 
half-breeds that his mission among them is of 
divine significance, and that he is going to be 
their deliverer. He proclaims himself a prophet, 
and seeks, by the exercise of tricks, to work upon 
their feelings and credulity, and so induce them 
to believe in him. His mission, he says, is sim- 
ilar to that of the Mahdi in the Sidan. The 
Indians have left their reserves at Touchwood 
and File Hills, but whether through fear of troops 
or preparatory to rising, is not known. Major 
Dugas, of the Sixty-fifth Battalion, reports that 
the Indians along the Canadian Pacific are rest- 
less and feverish, and may rise if Riel meets 
with any success. The wires being down from 
the seat of war to Winnipeg, and as newspaper 
correspondents have to travel twenty-six miles 
to reach the nearest telegraph office, the news is 
very meager. It is thought that Gen. Middleton 
has made an advance on the rebels, and that an 
engagement must have taken place. The supplies 
must have reached him by this time, and it is 
known that when they did arrive he would ad- 
vance. 


..A treaty was signed by the rebel General 
Aizpuru and the Colombian authorities on April 
30th. The terms were arranged by the Ameri- 
can Officers and the consular corps. Aizpuru 
surrendered unconditionally, and together with 
his followers agreed to retire from the city. Ac- 
cording to the treaty, the city of Panama, with all 
the revolutionary armament, was to be delivered 
over to the Colombian troops. Iu the armistice 
of forty-eight hours the greater portion of the 
rebels escaped, taking with them their arms, 
Generals Aizpuru and Sandoval, and other 
prominent rebels, were at once arrested by the 
commander of the Colombians forces for not ful- 
filling their obligations. The rebels gave up 
only two hundred rifles, instead of twelve hun- 
dred, as they promised todo. General Aizpuru 
was taken on board the French flagship,*‘ Reine 
Blanche,” and is to be sent to Cocotan, a penal 
settlement. The conduct of the United States 
forces has been exemplary. Three deaths have 
occurred. Secretary Whitney has telegraphed 
to Admiral Jouett, approving his conduct in 
maintaining the Federal Government’s position 
on the Isthmus. The President has appointed 
Mr. Anthony M. Keily Minister of the United 
States to Austro-Hungary. No one, as yet, has 
een appointed to fill the vacancy which this will 
beause in the Italian mission. 


..The monthly United States Treasury state- 
ment, made up to the first of May, shows, when 
compared with that of last month, a loss of 
nearly $7,000,000 of gold, a gain of about $6,000,- 
000 in silver, $1,000,000 in United States notes, 
$12,000 in national bank notes, and a loss 
of $2,600,000 in national bank deposits. The 
President has appointed Judge William 
M. Merrick, of Maryland, one of the Judges 
of the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia, to succeed Judge Wylie, retired. Mr. 
Hazen, Third Assistant Postmaster-General, has 
given the Postmaster-General a detailed state- 
ment of the result of the reduction from three to 
two cents in the rate of postage on domestic 
letters, which went into effect on October 1st, 
1883. The loss was estimated the first year at 
$8,00L,000. The statistics show that it was half 
a million less than that sum. 


.-.-The strike of the quarrymen at Joliet, 
Iil., was practically broken by the state troops, 
numbering 275 men, on May 2d. A mob of 400 
Poles, Bohemians and Welshmen, joined the 
strikers, and started out tu attack the quarries, 
The militia formed a line of battle across their 
way, and when within twenty feet of the soldiers 
the mob heard the command to aim and to 
shoot to kill. They paused, the militia charged 
and scattered them at the point of the bayonet. 
Most of the men have returned to work at $1.50 
a day, the price offered by the quarry owners. 


-.--The Russian corvette, “Strelok,” Capt. 
Skrydloff, suddenly left Norfolk, Va., on Tues- 
day, April 28th, with her lights out. Her Majes- 
ty’s ship, ‘‘Garnet,” a larger vessel than the 
“‘Strelok,” was in the same harbor. On Thurs- 
day, April 30th, the “Strelok” steamed up the 
North River, and anchored off the foot of Twen- 
ty-Third Street. The ‘‘ Garnet” is also in this 
harbor, Should war be declared, neither vessel 
can leave the port until twenty-four hours after 
the other. A nephew of M, de Giers 1s on board 
the * Strelok,” 


----A Louisville express train bound for Chi- 
cago stopped at Harrodsburg, Ind., for water, 
on the night of April 29th. While there, a tramp 
got on board, and: when the train was again in 
Motion the baggage-marrand express messenger 
were attacked by him, and, after killing the 





messenger, he compelled the baggage-man to 
open the safe. He took about $2,000 from it, 
and then turned and shot the baggage-man in 
the head, fatally wounding him. The robber 
picked up his things, and as the train was slow- 
ing up, he jumped off and escaped. 


.-At Plymouth, Penn., near Wilkesbarre, ty- 
phoid fever is epidemic. The village has 8,000 
inhabitants and 1,000 of them are suffering with 
the fever. The thirteen doctors of the village 
have been forced to ask neighboring towns for 
assistance. There are no sewérs in the town, 
and no properly-constructed drains. 


...-The Lindell Hotel in St. Louis, Mo., was 
damaged by fire, to the extent of $40,000, on the 
afternoon of April 28th. Two firemen and a 
gas-fitter were suffocated by the smoke, but 
were resuscitated. One man jumped out of a 
third story window and had his legs broken. 


..Early last Sunday morning a fire broke 
out in a tenement on First Avenue near 35th 
Street, this city. The region is one of the most 
crowded in the city. The fire burned away the 
main staircase before the inmates were aware of 
their danger. Thirteen lives were lost. 


...-General Grant is at present dictating his 
memoirs, and seems to be confident of his re- 
covery, having made plans to spend the mouth 
of July at Mount McGregor. He has finished 
his work on his book up to the Appomattox 
Campaign. 


..--Governor Hill, of this state, vetoed the 
bill making provision for the state census, on 
April 29h. His main objection was that it 
provided for more than an enumeration of the 
inhabitants, which is all that the constitution 
requires. 


..+»The bill to lower the price of gas in this 
city was ordered to a third reading by the As- 
sembly at Albany on April 28th. On the 30th 
the bill was beaten by a vote of 52 to 64. 





FOREIGN. 


. Sir Peter Lumsden contradicts the re- 
ported engagement on the Afghan frontier at 
Bala-Murghab, in which it was stated that the 
Russians were defeated, with a loss of 2,000 
men. The Russians have advanced to Maru- 
chak, a point about twenty miles south of Penj- 
deh. The English cabinet has proposed to the 
Czar to submit to the arbitration of a crowned 
head of Europe whether Russia broke the cove- 
nant of March 17th in occupying Penjdeh, 
Should the Czar agree to this, Christian IX, King 
of Denmark, would probably be chosen arbitra- 
tor. Geographically, he is midway between the 
two contestants. Commercially, he is dependent 
upon both. Paternally, he is interested in each ; 
for he is the father-in-law both of the Czar of 
Russia and of the Prince of Wales, to say noth- 
ing of the Queen of Greece, who was born a 
Russian Grand Duchess. M. de Giers asked for 
time in which to discuss and interpret the agree- 
ment of March 17th. As aresult of the Cabinet 
discussion, on Saturday, May 2d, Earl Granville 
intimated his willingness to defer the laying of 
the dispute before a third power for settlement, 
provided M. de Giers admitted the principle of 
arbitration. A further communication from 
Sir Edward Thornton was received at the Foreign 
Office on the 3d. It is reported that the English 
Minister states in this dispatch that Russia ac- 
cepts the principle of arbitration. A Cabinet 
council was summoned to meet on the 4th. The 
Czariua, whose influence is nearly absolute over 
the Czar, is actively assisting in the peace nego- 
tiations. An agreement has been concluded be- 
tween the English and Turkish Governments, by 
which the latter will alow vessels of the former 
to pass through the Dardanelles in the event of 
war with Russia. In return for this favor Tur- 
key will be allowed to send an expedition to 
occupy the Sidan by way of Siakim, and Eng- 
land will restore Cyprus to Turkey at the end of 
five years, and guarantees the integrity of the 
States of the Porte. A dispatch from London 
states that the Admiralty’s arrangements pro- 
vide for the immediate dispatch of 15,000 troops 
to India if needed. The Government have 
ordered the Governors of naval stations on the 
Mediterranean to send reports of what stores are 
needed, and they will be immediately supplied. 
The Government continues to engage fresh arti- 
sans to push the work atthe dockyards. Rus- 
sian papers continue to repudiate the idea of 
submitting the Penjdeh affair to an inquiry, 
or of referring the dispute to arbitration, 
The Russian Minister of War has ordered that 
the mountain artillery corps of the Turkestan 
army be mobilized immediately. A number of 
Cossack regiments have been ordered to rein- 
force the troops in Central Asia. It is reported 
that the , Mediterranean squadron has been 
ordered to Reval. The Finland Railway has 
been commanded to prepare for the transporta- 
tion of 10,000 gun-charges and 30 mitrailleuses. 
A German firm has been given an order to 
make 130,000 pairs of boots for Russian infan- 
try. It is reported that the newspapers pub- 
lished within the Russian Empire have been for 
biddén to prixt anything in reference to cur- 
rént events in Ochtral Asia, Abdurrahman 





Khan, Ameer of Afghanistan, has been gazetted 
a Knight Grand Commander of the Order of 
the Star of India, The Ameer has sent troops 
to occupy the Ardoben Pass to prevent a Rus- 
sian surprise of Herat by that route. Advices 
from Teheran show that Persia is heavily rein- 
forcing her eastern frontier. On May 4th, Lord 
Granville stated in the House of Lords that 
Russia fully agreed to submit the Penjdeh affair 
to arbitration, and to withdraw her troops if 
the decision is against her. 


.-The Prince of Wales was received by the 
people of Carrickfergus, on the afternoon of the 
27th, with great enthusiasm. In his reply to the 
address of welcome, the,Prince expressed himself 
as satisfied with the manner in which his tour 
had been received by the Irish people, and said 
that he was rejoiced to find that, in the heart of 
Ireland, there was a warm attachment to the 
British Crown and Constitution. The Prince 
and Princess embarked at Lorne, for home, on 
the same day. It is stated that the Prince is 
strongly ot the opinion that the office of Viceroy 
of Ireland should be abolished, and its duties 
transferred to a Secretary of State for Ireland. 
This would be an immense concession to the 
Irish, one of whose leading complaints has been 
against Castle rule. The Parnellites are un- 
doubtedly disappointed at finding that the 
Prince’s tour has been, on the whole, a success. 


. It is reported that Osman Digma’s follow- 
ers, who number 600, are willing to surrender 
Osman, if they receive a guaranty of English 
protection, The Arabs kept up a desultory fire 
on the British troops at Otao all through the 
night of the 26th. Three of the British soldiers 
were wounded. Smallpox is decimating Omder- 
man, opposite Khartim. The garrison of Sen- 
naar defeated the forces of the Mahdi, which 
made an attack on that place. Scouting parties 
of these Arabs now make constant attempts to 
destroy the sections of the Siakim-Berber Rail- 
way alreudy constructed, and they cut the tele- 
graph lines wherever they can. Every night El 
Mahdi’s men fire upon and into the British forts, 


-+-eThe Japanese village exhibition, an illus- 
tration of the daily life of the people in Japan, 
which has been given for some time in London, 
was burned on May 2d. The village consisted 
of five streets, and contained a temple, a theater, 
houses wherein the villagers dwelt, aud shops all 
filled with goods from Japan, ‘The loss will 
amount to $75,000. Other buiddings were dam- 
aged to the extent of $100,000. 


.-In regard to the proposal to revive the 
Crimes Act in Ireland, the Government has 
decided to postpone making any decision, owing 
to the contemplated visit of the Queen to Dub- 
lin, in the Autumn, Should she decide to go, 
the Crimes Act will be dropped or else modified, 
in order to develop a feeling of welcome among 
the Irish toward the Queen, 


....-A dispatch from Shanghai states that the 
Chinese Generals in the Tonquin district have 
refused to evacuate or retire from the positions 
recently captured by them, and serious trouble 
is feared in carrying out the provisions of the 
recent treaty of peace, which provides for the 
evacuation of that province by the Chinese 
forces, 


.-The Suez Canal Commission, sitting in 
Paris, has decided to place prizes captured in 
naval warfare traversing the Suez Canal upon 
the same footing as men-of-war. The work of 
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A WORD IN ADVANCE. 


Two weeks from the date of this issue 
the Revised Old Testament isto be made 
public on both sides of the Atlantic, and 
we shall then have the complete 
Bible of King James revised. The occa- 
sion is one of great interest and historical 
importance, and a word concerning the 
work and the attitude of the public mind 
toward it is not inappropriate, and perhaps 
not unnecessary. 

1. A revision was not only needed but 
generally demanded. It was in response 
to the general demand that a company of 
revisers was formed, fifteen years ago,under 
the auspices of the Convocation of Canter- 
bury, but composed of representatives of 
all evangelical denominations. The men 
chosen to do the work were men of high 
reputation for scholarship in the Hebrew 
and Greek, and there is no reason to doubt 
their competency for the task. The revis- 
ers of the New Testament finished 
their work four years ago, and it 
has been subjected to the test of 
criticism. Now the turn of the Old Testa- 
ment has come, and it will soon be known 
whether the revised Bible isto take the 
place of the King James Version, or 
whether a further revision must be made. 

2. The Revised Old Testament is entitled 
to a deliberate, unprejudiced judgment. 
The judgment should be deliberate, be- 
cause an improved rendering of the origin- 
al text is urgently required, and because 
those who were selected to make it have 
the right to claim for their work, on the 
ground of their eminence as scholars, their 
protracted and painstaking labor, and their 
devotion to the cause of truth and accu- 
rate translation, a thorough, careful and 








honest examination. 


It ought to be an un- 
prejudiced judgment, because of the ex- 
treme importance of the issue involved. 
The fact that the Revised New Testament 
met with unfavorable criticisms ought 
not to weigh a scruple in deciding on the 
merits of the Revised Old Testament; and 
the further fact that passages which have 
become precious by constant use and asso- 
ciation with the deepest phases of religious 
feeling seem like alien sentences in their 
changed forms ought not to be allowed to 
enter at all into the question of acceptance 
or rejection of the Revision. Such changes 
must be expected. The revisers must make 
them, or prove recreant totheirtrust. The 
chief object aimed at in revision is accuracy ; 
and this must not be sacrificed to any pur- 
pose whatsoever. It was largely this feeling 
of attachment to the old text, and the gen- 
eral conservatism with which the Bible is 
guarded, that caused so large an opposition 
to the reception of the Revised New Testa- 
ment. The reception of the Revised Old 
Testament ought not to depend on the fate 
of the New, whatever that fate may be. Even 
if the final verdict against the latter shall be 
adverse, the Old Testament Revision may 
and ought to be accepted, if it shall prove to 
be‘superior to the Authorized Version. The 
two revisions do not stand or fall together, 
but each on its own merits. They have 
neither the same set of difficulties nor the 
same set of revisers. 

8. The care exercised in revision, the 
safeguards thrown around it, and the char- 
acter of the revisers, create a strong 
presumption in favor of the acceptance 
of the Revision; but they are not to 
be treated as conclusive. The work 
must be submitted to a most searching 
criticism, and stand or fall in the judgment 
which that shall justify. To no company 
of scholars, however honest and competent, 
can 80 great a task be committed with 
‘power of final decision. The appeal must 
be at the last to the Churches, and the 
Churches will decide the case after doubtful 
points shall have been fully tested and 
in the largest light possible. We have 
no fear as to the result. If there are errors 
and defects they will be discovered, and if 
the Revised Book comes out of the cruci- 
ble of criticism uncondemned it will have 
been tried by a sufficiently severe test. 

4. The public will not show as much in- 
terest in the Old Testament Revision as it 
did in the New, for several reasons. There 
will be great curiosity to see how familiar 
passages are rendered; but the changes to 
be anticipated do not so directly and 
seriously affect Christian doctrine as those 
in the New Testament. It is true that 
the idea of revising the Sacred Scrip- 
tures and changing the text made doubly 
sacred by nearly three centuries of use 
has a dash of audacity, designed to awaken 
mingled feelings of curiosity and anxiety, 
and that the profound secrecy with 
which the work has been carried 
on for so many years tends to add 
to the curiosity; but the appearance 
of the Revised New Testament and the 
endless discussions upon it have familiar- 
ized the public mind with the idea of 
changed readings and prepared the way 
for a quieter reception of the Old Testa- 
ment. Doubtless there will be something 
like a sensation for a day or two; but we 
look for no such fever of interest as 
possessed the public four years ago. This 
will be a gain in every way, and fewer hasty 
and prejudiced judgments will be given. 





THE RACE QUESTION. 


Tue census taken in 1880, gave to the 
United States, including all the states and 
territories, a total population of 50,155,783, 
of which 48,402,970 consisted of white per- 
sons, and 6,580,793 of colored persons. 
The remainder of the population, being but 
a mere fragment of the whole, consisted of 
Chinese, Japanese and Indians, 

The race question, so far as it exists at 
all in the country, exists between the white 
people and the colored people. The pro- 
portion of the latter to the former is about 
as one to seven; and in the former Slave 
States, where the colored people for the 
most part reside, it is much larger. As 
to these two classes of our population, there 
is absolutely no distinction in the Consti- 
tution of the United States. The fact that 
one class is white and the other colored is 








amatter which the Constitution does not 
recognize as the basis of any discrimination 
between them. Both stand on precisely 
the same footing. We have but one kind 
of citizenship in this country; and this is 
always the same thing, no matter who may 
be the citizen, The Fourteenth Amend- 
ment declares that ‘‘all persons boin or 
naturalized in the United States, and sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens 
of the United’ States and of the state 
wherein they reside.” It further declares 
that ‘‘ no state shall make or enforce any 
law which shall abridge the privileges or 
immunities of citizens of the United States,” 
and that no state shall ‘‘ deprive any per- 
son of life, liberty or property without due 
process of law, nordeny to any person 
within its jurisdiction the equal protection 
of the laws,” and authorizes Congress to 
enforce these provisions ‘‘ by appropriate 
legislation.” 

There is not the smallest fragment of the 
race question in these propositions of the 
Fourteenth Amendment. It speaks of 
** persons,” and not of black people or white 
people; and to the persons, whether white 
or black, who come within the de- 
scription given, it assigns precisely the 
same status of citizenship, and extends to 
them all alike the same protection of their 
resulting rights. The Fifteenth Amend- 
ment carries the protection still farther 
when it declares that ‘‘ the right of citizens 
of the United States to vote shall not be 
denied or abridged by the United States, or 
by any state, on account of race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude,” and that 
‘* Congress shall have power to enforce this 
article by appropriate legislation.” 

Theoretically, then, there is no race ques- 
tion in this country between the whites and 
the blacks—certainly none that has any ba- 
sis in ‘‘ the supreme law of the land”; and 
this is a most conclusive reason why there 
should be none in fact. President Cleve- 
land, in his response to the delegation of 
colored meu from Virginia, said: ‘‘The 
day will come, which I, for one, will be 
glad to see, when something better than 
race or color will divide the political sction 
of those who are citizens of the United 
States.” So, also, in his response to the del- 
egatlon of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Zion Conference, he said: ‘‘ My conception 
of Democratic principles embraces equal 
rights and privileges to all who are citizens 
of the United States, and I am glad to know 
that, in the endeavor to enforce such a prin- 
ciple, I shall have your confidence and sup- 
port.” 

We give our hearty approval to these 
wise and well-worded utterances of the 
Chief Magistrate of this great nation. They 
become the office he fills, accord with the 
the Constitution he is sworn to support, and 
have a special significance, considered as 
falling from the lips of a Democratic Pres- 
ident. If President Cleveiand shall be 
conscientiously true to these utterances in 
the practical administration of the Govern- 
ment; if, so far as the question comes 
within the scope of his powers and duties, 
he shall secure to all the equai enjoyment 
of their rights, without regard to the ques- 
tion of race or color; and especially if he 
shall succeed in stamping this sort of de- 
mocracy upon the Democratic Party of this 
country, then he will have done more to 
obliterate the color line andthe race line, in 
politics and everywhere else, and bring the 
blacks and the whites into harmony with 
each other, alike in the General Govern- 
ment and in all the state governments, 
than has been done by all the Republican 
Presidents who have preceded him since 
the War. We commend this achievement 
to him, not only asa possibility, but as a 
great desideratum, which, if attained, would 
reflect the highest glory upon his adminis- 
tration. As President, he is by far the 
most influential Democrat in the country; 
and if in his appointments and policy he 
shall place the blacks and whites on an 
equal footing, and know them only as citi- 
zens of a common country, living under a 
common Constitution, he will do his own 
party a most essential service, and the 
whole country a greater service. 

It is very desirable that the color line as 
between the two races should be entirely 
obliterated, and that political divisions, 
whether at the South or the North, should 
be based on other considerations than those 





which have reference to the question of 
race or color. It is very desirable that the 
protection of the colored man in all his 
constitutional rights should not be a mo- 
nopoly of the Republican Party, and that 
the colored man should have no occasion 
to regard the Democratic Party as virtual- 
ly his enemy, and for that reason vote with 
the Republican Party. It is very desirable 
that the colored vote should be divided be- 
tween the two parties, so that both will 
feel alike interested in protecting it. The 
Democrats are in power in all the Southern 
state governments, and in power in the 
General Government; and whether the race 
question shall disappear, and give place to 
the principles of the Constitution, and to 
those announced by President Cleveland, 
will largely depend upon the manner in 
which they shall exercise this power. We 
give the President credit for speaking cor- 
rectly on the subject, and trust that his ac- 
tions will accord with his words. 
a 
THE eee OF THE PROM- 
ISES. 


A cargrFut look into the promises of 
God will reveal how large they are. Just 
before our Saviour’s departure from his 
disciples, he bade them ‘‘ ask largely,” that 
their joy might be full. The apostle tells 
us that ‘‘ He is able to do exceeding abun- 
dantly above all that we can ask or think.” 
This would seem to put the fullness of 
blessing easily within the reach of any dis- 
ciple. Of course we all know that there 
are certain limitations put on prayer, such 
for instance, as this: we have no war- 
rant to ask for things to be consumed for 
our own lusts; nor are we to ask in mere 
wantonness; but whatsoever is needful for 
our good, or for the work of the Lord, we 
may be sure that he will not withhold. In 
the olden time he challenged Israel to 
prove him and seeif he would not ‘‘ open 
the windows of heaven” and pour them out 
such a blessing as they would not have 
room enough to receive. Such promises 
might be multiplied; but they will occur to 
every child of God who is familiar with his 
Bible. 

In view of this truth, the question arises, 
Why is it, then, that our prayers are so 
seldom, or at leastso meagerly answered? It 
would not be true to say that such is the 
experience of all God’s children, because 
there are thousands who can testify to the 
abundance of blessings reccived, and to the 
almost unvarying fullness of answer to 
prayer. But with many it is not so. It is 
to such we have a word. God’s large 
promises are limited by believers them- 
selves in the way in which they deal with 
them. When the prophet Elisha brought 
relief to the poor woman, by multiplying 
the oil she had, by pouring it out into other 
vessels as long as she brought them, he 
said: ‘Go borrow vessels of all thy neigh- 
bors, even empty vessels; borrow not a 
few.” This was an unlimited promise to 
her. Nor did the oil cease its miraculous 
flow so long as there was a vessel left to be 
filled. Had she provided more vessels 
there would have been more oil. When the 
same prophet told the young king of Israel 
to ‘smite on the ground” with his arrows, 
in token of the way in which the Lord 
would give him victory over his enemies, 
he smote but thrice, and then stayed his 
hand. The old prophet was wroth with 
him for staying his hand, saying: ‘‘ Thou 
shouldst have smitten five or six times; 
then hadst thou smitten Syria until 
thou hadst consumed it; whereas now 
thou shalt smite Syria but thrice.” These 
are incidents which convey important 
truths. God’slarge blessings wait on those 
who are ready to bring plenty of vessels 
and continue to smiteforthem. The large- 
ness of the promise, or rather the fulfill- 
ment of the promises in the large measure 
of them, is limited by our own actions. 
What, then, are some of the things in our 
bearing toward God which limit his 
promises? 

First and foremost of all reasons is our 
unbelief. Jesus could do no mighty work 
in Nazareth, his own town, because of the 
unbelief of the people. If we cannot honor 
God with our faith, he cannot honor either 
us or himself with doing mighty things for 


us. For his own name sake, he will do. 


something; but not all that he has prom- 
ised, if we will not believe. When westop 
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to reason about his promises, and say to our- 
selves, ‘‘ We do not see how God can do so 
and so,” this is a notification to God that 
we do not believe him. The unbeliev- 
ing lord of Samaria said to the prophet: 
‘* Behold, if the Lord should make windows 
in Heaven, might this thing be.” He could 
“see no human possibility of the word of 
the prophet coming true, and he did not 
believe that Jehovah could do anything the 
how of which he could not fathom. Never- 
theless the thing was done; and it was 
done, so far as the means were concerned, 
in a perfectly human way. How could 
power from on high be sent upon those 
waiting disciples at Jerusalem? If they 
had stopped to reason out the ‘‘ how” of 
the fulfillment of God’s promise, they never 
would have been endued with power. Un- 
believing reason is always asking, How can 
these things be? Then we are not willing 
to comply with the conditions which the 
Lord imposes as being necessary (for our 
good) for the fulfillment of the promise. 
‘Bring ye in all the tithes into the store- 
house, and prove me now herewith, saith 
the Lord.” But we do not want to bring 
all the tithes into the storehouse. We 
would rather save our tithes and get the 
blessing too. ‘‘He that soweth liberally 
shall also reap liberally.” But then we 
would like to have a great harvest with- 
out much expenditure of seed. ‘‘Come 
out from among them, and be ye separate, 
and I will receive you, saith the Lord.” 
But we would like to have the blessing of 
acceptance with the Lord, and, at the same 
time, maintain our worldly associations, 
habits, and relations. Still again, we are 
languid in pursuit of the blessing. ‘‘Con_ 
tinue instant in prayer.” ‘*Be not weary 
in well-doing, and in due time ye shall 
reap, if ye faint not.” But we do not like 
to be kept waiting so long, and would 
rather go without the blessing than wait 
for it, and so give over praying. Many a 
blessing has been lost because there has 
not been a patient continuance in seeking 
after it. 

One end of the promised blessings of 
God is to draw us away from our own in- 
sufficient reason about spiritual things, 
away from a too great love of the things of 
this world, and to a more intimate and 
close walk with himself. This is the pur- 
pose of the conditions which he attaches 
to his promises. If we are willing to have 
God’s blessings in God's way, there is no 
limit to the measure of the blessings which 
he is ready to bestow; but if, through un- 
belief, vain reasoning about the way of 
God in fulfilling his word, hesitation in 
rendering to God of that which he has 
given us, unwillingness to choose him 
above every worldly or earthly thing, or 
slothful indifference in waiting upon him, 
we must expect but a little of the exceed- 
ing great and precious things he waits 
to do for us. 


—————__—____— 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL GAR- 
LAND’S OPINION. 


WE have read the opinion of Attorney- 
Gencral Garland with regard to the applica- 
tion of the third section of the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the case of General Lawton 
only to be impressed with its inconclusive 
special pleading. The gist of the opinion is 
that the amnesty proclamations of President 
Johnson in 1865 and 1866 worked a complete 
exemption from the political disabilities of 
General Lawton, and of all persons similarly 
situated, as imposed by this amendment to 
the Constitution, which was afterward 
adopted by the people, and hence that the 
amendment is not to be construed as having 
any application to such cases. We are 
sorry to see that the President adopts 
this view. The first answer that we give 
to the view is that the pardoning power of 
the President has nothing to do with mere 
political disabilities. The Constitution 
Says that the President may ‘‘ grant re- 
prieves and pardons for offenses against 
the United States, except in cases of im- 
peachment.” This obviously relates to 
Persons charged with crime and to the pun- 
ishment annexed by law to crime. The 
President may remit the penalty altogethtr, 
or grant a temporary reprieve from its in- 
fliction. All this, however, has nothing to 
do with the question, settled by the Four- 
teenth Amendment, whether certain de- 
Scribed persons shall be eligible to office. 





The Constitution of the United States gives 
the President no power to determine this 
question. It does not come within the 
scope of the pardoning power at all. The 
question is one of political disability, and 
not of penal liability. And whatever Presi- 
dent Johnson might do in respect to the 
latter, he certainly could not, by the exer- 
cise of the pardoning power, touch the 
former. 

A second answer is furnished by the ex- 
press and positive language of the amend- 
ment, which reads as follows: 


**No person shall be a Senator or Representa- 
tive in Congress, or elector of President and 
Vice-President, or hold any office, civil or mili- 
tary, under the United States, or under any 
state, who, having previously taken an oath as a 
Member of Congress, or as an officer of the 
United States, or as an executive or judicial offi- 
cer of any state, to support the Constitution of 
the United States, shall have engaged in insur- 
rection or rebellion against the aame, or given 
aid or comfort to the enemies thereof ; but Con- 
gress may, by a vote of two-thirds of each House, 
remove such disability.” 


Before the adoption of the amendment, 
no such disability was imposed upon the 
class of persons therein described; and the 
evident design of Congress in proposing 
the amendment, and of the people in rati- 
fying it, was to impose the disability upon 
the described class of persons, no matter 
whether they had been pardoned by Presi. 
dent Johnson or not, as to any penal liabil- 
ity under existing law, unless Congress 
should see fit to remove the disability by a 
two-thirds vote of each House. The Re- 
publicans were in power in both Houses of 
Congress, and in open conflict with Presi- 
dent Johnson; and they meant that the 
persons described should not hold office in 
this country, whether pardoned by Presi- 
dent Johnson or not, unless by the consent 
of Congress. They so framed the amend- 
ment as to express this idea; and the de- 
bates on the subject fully slow that such 
was the understanding of both political 
parties at the time. 

A third answer we have in the fact that 
the subsequent action of Congress in re- 
moving the disability in particular cases, 
and also its general legislation on the sub- 
ject in 1872, show that Congress has never 
regarded the amuesty proclamation of Pres- 
ident Johnson as releasing the persons de- 
scribed from the disability imposed by the 
amendment. The action, upon this suppo- 
sition, would be both useless and absurd. 
In 1872 Congress provided as follows: 


‘*Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of America, 
in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each house 
concurring therein), that all political disabilities 
imposed by the third section of the fourteenth 
article of amendments of the Constitution of the 
United States are hereby removed from all per- 
sons whatever, except Senators and Representa- 
tives of the Thirty-sixth and Thirty-seventh 
Congresses, officers in the judicial, military, and 
naval service of the United States, heads of de- 
partments, and foreign ministers of the United 
States.” 


This would be the sheerest nonsense im- 
aginable if, as Attorney-General Garland 
now contends, the Fourteenth Amendment, 
by reason of President Johnson’s amnesty 
proclamation, has no application to the per- 
sons from whom Congress undertook to re- 
move the disability in general terms, with 
certain specified exceptions. Congress, in 
passing this law, very clearly did not take 
the view of Attorney-General Garland, but 
did take exactly the opposite view. 

A final answer we have in the fact that, 
even if Attorney-General Garland is correct 
in the effect which he assigns to President 
Johnson’s amnesty proclamation, it was 
perfectly competent for the people of the 
United States so to to amend their Consti- 
tution as to destroy this effect. They have 
the power to amend the Constitution to any 
extent they please, with the single excep- 
tion that the equal representation of the 
states in the Senate must not be denied. 
They have so amended the Constitution as 
to exclude a certain class of persons from 
holding offices unless Congress shall see fit 
to set aside the exclusion; and nothing that 
President Johnson did before the adoption 
of this amendment, or that any President 
can do, can in any way affect this exclu- 
sion. The whole power of removing the 
disability thus imposed rests exclusively 
with Congress. 





Exlitovial Dotes, 


Mr. Guapstone’s speech in the House of Com- 
mons on the war credit is one of the greatest 
efforts of his life. If anything were wanting to 
show the moral strength of England’s position 
in the Afghan dispute, this admirable statement 
would supply it. It 1s not a logical argument, con- 
structed with the skill of a dialectician, nor is ita 
fine balancing of sounding phrases ; itis a simple, 
straightforward statement ; but every sentence 
carries conviction, and its eloquence is of a high 
order. Its moving power lies in the high moral 
tone, in the impregnable moral position assumed, 
and in the calmness and clearness with which 
the weighty questions in dispute are presented, 
England desires peace if she ;can have peace 
with honor and safety; she wants nothing that 
is not right. She asks for an inquiry into the 
woeful affair at Penjdeh to ascertain who was 
responsible for the breaking of the solemn cove- 
nant entered into between Russia and England, 
March 16th, She will not claim that her view of 
the matter is the right one. She will in no wise 
prejudge the case. She asks only for a fair and 
full investigation, and promises to abide by the 
result, Whether Mr, Gladstone’s powerful 
speech and the remarkable effect it produced 
in Parliament made an impression on the Czar, 
or whether he is anxious to gain time, the future 
will reveal; but something has led him to evince 
amore pacific disposition, and negotiations are 
now going on between the two Governments 
looking io an investigation into the Penjdeh 
affair and arbitration by one of the crowned 
heads of Europe. The outlook for the moment 
is less warlike, but preparations are going on 
with unabated activity in both countries, and 
peace is by no means assured, The press dis- 
patches are confused and contradictory, and it 
is only safe to say that the diplomatic strain of 
last week is somewhat relaxed. 








Tue Evening Post does not fancy the Ladies’ 
Association undertaking ‘‘to help the Rev. R. 
W. McAll fight infidelity in France.” It does 
not pretend to know who Mr, McAll is—which is 
amazing in a journal which has so much to say 
on religious subjects—but it has a ‘profound 
conviction” that he cannot show ‘‘ $20 worth of 
vanquished infidelity” for the $20,000 he re- 
ceived from this country last year. 1t says that 
“the French infidels are exceedingly tough 
customers,” and that they “‘have gone over the 
ground so often that they are hardly likely to be 
willing to go over it again with Mr. McAll,” who, 
“if he was the man these good ladies take him to 
be,” would have a great church somewhere, in- 
stead of doing the work he does at Paris. The 
Post has asharp whip anda high and mighty tone 
for journals assuming to speak on matters they 
are ignorant of. The particular vice it never 
tires of abusing American intelligence for 
tolerating is the habit of spreading 
one’s self on a ‘profound conviction” 
and generalized platitudes that have no facts 
back of them nor under them. But this is 
precisely what it has done itself in this case, and 
without taking pains to get at the facts, and 
without giving the ‘‘ good ladies” of the Madi- 
son Square meeting the benefit of the assump- 
tion that they are working on any better basis 
of knowledge than its own of *‘ profound convic- 
tion” and general impressions. The Pos(’s insin- 
uations as to Mr. McAll himself are a gratuitous 
and unprovoked insult toaman who sacrificed 
at home the very dignity, ease, and distinction 
which the Post taunts him for not having. Its 
taunt will apply to any man who, with fameand 
power in reach, prefers proverty and obscurity 
for Christ’s sake. The Post seems to think that 
uneducated infidels do not count, and that, as 
Mr. McAll has made no impression on the Acad- 
emy and the “Immortals,” he has done nothing. 
Does the Post mean to put itself on record with 
the assertion that,with a great and fruitful mis- 
sion, with its many stations among the common 
people in Paris and many others in different parts 
of France on his hands, and in successful opera- 
tion, Mr. McAll has not twenty dollars worth of 
*¢ vanquished infidelity to show for the $20,000 
sent him from this country”? The Post may 
say, if it chooses, that there is no importance in 
the workingman’s infidelity, and that to affect 
the country the upper classes must first be 
reached. Well, that again will be our irreconcil- 
able difference with the Fost, To us, a soul 
saved is a soul saved, to whomsoever it belongs, 
and the divine method of the Gospel is to begin 
with the poor. 





Ms. Matraew ARNOLD has taken occasion, in 
an article in the April Contemporary Review, en- 
titled “‘ A Comment on Christmas,” to state his 
views on some of the fundamental doctrines of 
Christianity. How he deals with the messianic 
prophecies and the history of Christ we need not 
describe ; we have only to quote the paragraph 
in which he explains what he accepts as true in 
Christian doctrine, to show how far he has drifted 
from Christianity and into what hopeless mate- 
rialism : 

“ What is the miracle of the Incarnation? A 
homage to the virtue of pureness, and to the mani- 
festation of this virtue in Jesus. What is Lent and 


themiracle of the Temptation? A homage to the 
virtue of self-control, and to the manifestation of 
this virtue in Jesus, What does Easter celebrate? 
Jesus victorious over death by dying. By dying 
how? Dying to relive. To relive in Paradise, in 
another world? No; in this. What, then, is the 
kingdom of God? The id@al society of the future. 
Then what is immortality? To live inthe eternal 
order, which never dies. What is salvation by Je- 
sus Christ? The attainment of this immortality.” 

We leave it to our readers to puzzle over the 
definition of immortality, and to find ont how 
the human race can be termed an ‘eternal 
order, which never dies,” and why Mr, Arnold 
did not simply say that immortality consists in 
sitting astride the rainbow, What the Apostle 
of Sweetness and Light wants mankind to do is 
to accept Christian morals without Christian 
spiritualism and supernaturalism, In Christian 
morals, he says, the way, the truth, and the life 
have been found, and they never will be found 
anywhere else, But what if Christian morals 
cannot be dissociated from the Christian faith? 
Mr. Arnold is willing to take the risk; but, un- 
fortunately for his theory, the opportunity will 
never come, : 





Tue Mormons who are prosecuting their mis- 
sionary labors in the Southern States, have made 
Chattanooga, in Tennessee, the headquarters of 
their operations, The legislaturt of that state 
has just passed a law “ to define and punish the 
crime of teaching polygamous doctrines and 
principles or persuading persons to embrace 
the same,” This law forbids any person to teach 
to others ‘‘ the doctrines of polygamy, or to in- 
duce another to embrace polygamy,” or to emi- 
grate to another part of the country, with a 
view to practice polygamy. The penalty for 
each offense is a fine not to exceed five hundred 
dollars, or imprisonment not to exceed two 
years, or both, in the discretion of thecourt. We 
yield to no one in our opposition to the practice 
of polygamy. We believe it to be contrary to 
good morals, to the integrity and utility of the 
family organization, and to the best interests of 
society ; and we, moreover, have no doubt that 
it is both the right and the duty of civil govern- 
ment to forbid and punish itasacrime. Yet we 
are not in favor of such a law as the legislature 
of Tennessee is reported to have passed, It in- 
terferes with the right of free thought and the 
free utterance of thought; and in this respect 
we are compelled to regard it as a bad precedent, 
The better way to deal with the evils resulting 
from free speech, that do not affect individual 
and personal rights, is to leave those evils to be 
cured by free speech. We would, hence, let the 
Mormons preach and publish their peculiar 
doctrines as much as they please, and make as 
Many converts as they can, and supply the 
proper remedy by preaching and publishing 
better doctrines. ‘This is safer than to abandon 
a sound principle, because the doctrines 
preached happen to be offensive to the general 
sentimont of the country, 





In the death of Mr. John Wylie Barrow, which 
took place in this city, April 25th, the country 
loses one of its best Semitic and biblical scholars, 
and New York one of its most upright and val- 
uable citizens. Mr, Barrow was born in London, 
England, in 1828, received his education mainly 
at Heidelberg, and soon after went to Rome as 
Secretary of Legation. While at Rome he 
frequently consulted the Vatican Manuscript, at 
the apartments of Cardinal Mai, who was then 
preparing his edition of that Codex. Soon after 
he was sent to Vienna, in a like capacity. In 
1851 he was commissioner of the Italian and 
Austrian Governments at the Exposition in Lon- 
don ; and in 1861 he came to the Crystal Palace 
in New York as commissioper for the German 
and Italian artists. Here, though expecting to 
stay but a few months, he remained sixteen 
years before returning even for a visit to Eng- 
land, entering the house of E. 8, Jaffray & Co., 
with whom he continued for fourteen years, 
most of the time as a partner. In both 
public and private life, his record is un- 
tarnished. He was more widely known, how- 
ever, for his pre-eminence, in the Hebrew and 
Ckaldee languages; and for that reason was 
perpetually sought out by European scholars, 
who visited this country—many of whom were 
needy, and were bountifully aided by him. At 
his house was organized the Semitic Club of 
New York, which included all the prominent 
scholars in that line, both Jewish and Christian. 
The rudiments of Hebrew he learned under the 
late Dr. 8. P. Tregel'es, from whom also he im- 
bibed a love for New Testament criticism ; 
which, again, made him the esteemed ac- 
quaintance of @ Tischendorf. His other 
linguistic attainments were remarkable. At 
eight years of age he read his Greek 
Testament, and at maturity he wrote and 
corresponded in Greek and Hebrew, and spoke 
fluently most of the modern European lan- 
guages. An early dream of entering the East 
India service caused him to master the rudi- 
ments of Arabic and Hindustani. His library 
wus probably the finest for biblical study in 
private hands in the country, including many 
remarkable manuscripts, the most noted fac 





similes, and many literary treasures, His 
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library, however, was not hoarded, but accessi- 
ble to proper persons in every proper way. He 
was also an accomplished mathematician, and 
probably the first to introduce into this country 
the calculating machine asan aid in business 
computations. He was @ director of the Amer- 
ican Oriental Society, and a member of the 
Greek Club in this city. From Yale College he 
received the honorary degree of M.A. He was 
first cousin to Charles Dickens, the latter’s 
mother being sister to Mr. Barrow’s father ; and 
from her it is generally consicered that the 
great novelist’s gifts were inherited. In another 
line, he was a relative of the artist, Mr. Whistler. 
Whcily unostentatious, and never suffering his 
name to be paraded in charitable subscription 
papers, bis benefactions were large and con- 
stant. The number of persons he helped to 
help themselves, by starting them as small ven- 
dors and the hke, must reach the hundreds, 
He rendered service in teaching in the old 
‘ragged schools,” and in other enterprises of 
the sort. Of rare courtesy, as well as such 
varied attainments, his friends and acquaint- 
ances included persons of widely different walks 
in life, of various nationalitics, on both sides of 
the Atlantic. Warmly attached to the Church 
of England and its forms, he was wholly unsec- 
tarian in his Christian love and practice, and, 
like his Master, yas the friend of publicans and 
sinners. He met death with fuil knowledge and 
consciousness, in serene trust in the only 
Saviour. 





Tue good people of Springfield, Mass., are dis- 
gusted, and well they may be, at the action of 
their Board of Aldermen in granting in a single 
lump 163 licenses out of a list of 175 applications, 
The Republican, of that city, calls it * libertine 
license,” and says that a “black page” was 
written when these licenses were granted, It 
gives what it considers an instructive review of 
the liquor question in Springfield in the past ten 
years; 

“Tn 1875 Springfield granted 158 licenses; she re- 

duced that number to 148 in 1876, and to 104 in 1877; 
the next year the tota! rose to 117, and it fell to 106 
in 1879; in 1880 we granted 80 licenses, and in 1881 
the lowest point was reached, 67; in 1582 the number 
was 69, and in 1888 it rose to 96. Then came the 
period of loca] prohibition, when 27 druggists were 
given a legal monopoly of the business, the law was 
violated, and the genera] results were such that the 
people declared in favor of a return to the restric- 
tive license policy that had begun with 158 licenses 
and ented with 96, and which was most effective 
for the suppression of intemperance when the limit 
of licenses was fixed under 80. Now we give more 
than twice that number, and take no heed as to where 
rum-shops are setup, The city government groups 
them in those quarters of the town where they offer 
a constant temptation to the weak, and where they 
must be a standing menace to good order, The aim 
of the license law to abate gin mills is made of no 
avail.” 
The saloon as an evil and a source of evil has a 
wonderful power of increase, Where one is 
allowed to intrude its baleful presence, others 
will inevitably spring up. It is only by constant 
watchfulness and determined opposition that 
the pest can be kept within limits. It has found 
opportunity, ina moment of relaxed vigilance, 
to possess itself of Springfield, and to invade 
those quarters of the city from which it has been 
sought to exclude it. The lesson taught is not 
a new one; it is a very old and frequent one: 
Watch the saloon as you would watch a thief, or 
it will steal everything that is dear to you, 


Tax general fact with regard to the temper- 
ance question, which appears in the recent elec- 
tions in Lilinois, is that the people of that state 
are increasingly in favor of the high-license sys- 
tem established there by law in 1883. The law 
has been in operation for two years, and, in the 
greater number of places where the issue was 
raised at the recent elections, the decision of 
voters, including the temperance element in 
both parties, was in favor of high license. The 
Chicago Tribune some time since published a 
series of statistics, showing the practical work- 
ing of the law. In Cook County, in which Chi- 
cago is situated, the number of saloons had been 
diminished by about one thousand, and the 
revenue of Chicago had been increased by more 
than a million of dollars, In nineteen otber 
cities and towns in which, before the enforce- 
ment of high license, there were 733 saloons, 
yielding a revenue of $89,950, there are now only 
468 saloons, and the revenue has been increased 
to $253,000. The high-license system has, for 
the most part, shut up the low groggeries in 
towns and their suburbs, which are the prolific 
sources of crime and drunkenness, Drunkenness 
has been deceased in the larger cities of the 
state by about thirty per cent., agd the number 
of arrests has very considerably fallen off. 
These and similar statements made in the Tri- 
bune show that the system bas worked well for 
the cause of temperance in Lilinois, Similar re- 
sults have been gained in Missouri, Michigan 
and other states where the system has been 
tried. It will not do to say that high license is 
not better than ‘free rum,” which means no 
legal restriction upon the liquor business; and 
where prohibition is uot practicable, and high 
license is practicable, as in some places is un- 
doubtedly the fact, then the course of wisdom is 





to attack the liquor traffic by the latter remedy, 
and place it under all the restraint that can for 
the time being be sustained and enforced by 
public sentiment. In this way it is possible ulti- 
mately to reach prohibition and make it an ac- 
complished fact. It is the history of all reforma- 
tory operations that they move by stages, and 
finally end, when successful, at a point in ad- 
vance of that at which they began. 





Mr. PenpieTon, whom the Democrats of 
Vhio refused to re-elect to the Senate on account 
of his advocacy of the principles of Civil Service 
Reform, but whom President Cleveland had the 
good sense to select as our Minister to Germany, 
was last week honored by a splendid reception 
in this city. He made a speech referring to 
Civil Service Reform, in which he said: 

“Civil Service Reform was intended to put in 

operation the truths of the merit system. It aimed 
to give every good citizen, desirous of entering the 
public service, ample opportunity to do so if he was 
capable, Itoffered the only fair and manly way of 
filling public office, one that smacked of fair play 
and that pulled out favoritism by the roots. Men 
might cavil and sneer at the inappropriateness and 
impracticability of; certain examinations—these 
were only matters of detai] in administration—but 
no intelligent man who had the interest of the public 
at heart could sincerely attack the principle of the 
civil service. So far the law had worked well; it had 
improved the public service, elevated the tone and 
character of oMceholders, and was conducive to 
economy and eMciency. As the merit system was 
extended, as it ought to be extended, it would in- 
clude in its beneficent reach all offices in which 
political opinion was not necessary to a fair dis- 
charge of public duty. Inactivity was retrogres- 
sion. Men pledged to this work should, with firm 
hearts and strong arms, push it forward to its final 
consummation,” 
Mr. Pendleton has the right idea of the ultimate 
design of this reform, It is to embrace all the 
offices of the Government in which political 
opinion is not necessary to the proper discharge 
of public duty in the Civil Service of the country, 
and thus sweep away the spoils’ system of purely 
partisan appointments for party purposes, It 
hus not yet reached this stege of victorious 
achievement, and is hence to be pushed for- 
ward by the people until the end shall be 
thoroughly and permanently gained. The poli- 
ticians and party bosses are to be taught that, on 
this subject, the people mean businers, and that 
they are not to be hoodwiuked by false promises, 
and will not tolerate treachery. 





Monpay of last week was the sixty-third anni- 
versary of General Grant’s birthday; and, 
though no special attention had been ealled to 
the fact beforehand, telegrams, congratulations, 
expressions of sympathy, tributes of honor and 
high esteem, and earnest hopes that he might 
recover from the terrible disease with which he 
has been contending for several months, were 
poured in upon him from all parts of the coun- 
try. In the evening General Grant sent outa 
comprehensive response, in the following words: 

“To the various army posts, societies, cities, pub- 
lic schools, states, corporations, and individuals 
North and South, who have been so kind as to send 
me congratulations on my sixty-third birthday, I 
wish to offer my grateful acknowledgments. The 
dispatches have been so numerous and so touching 
in tone that it would have been impossible to an- 
swer them if I had been in perfect health. 

U. 8. GRANT.” 

Whether General Grant shall live many weeks, 
or many months, or many years, or shall die in 
a few days, one thing is permanently settled: 
his record asa soldier has given him a position 
in the estimate and affections of the American 
people that will last for generations to come. 
His name will stand with those of Washington 
and Lincoln, His history is so identified with 
that of his country that the one cannot be told 
without telling the other. It is seldom that so 
great an opportunity comes to any man, and es- 
pecially to the man competent to improve it. 
General Grant,’as the facts abundantly show, 
was the right man at the right time. He was 
wanted, and the nation, to its joy, found him, 
andthe Union was saved. Though he perhaps 
could not have taken the place of Lincoln and 
done his work, Lincoln could not have taken his 
place and done his work in the direct manage- 
ment of the army. Both were men for the oc- 
casion ; each for the place he occupied ; and both 
have made their names immortal. 





THERE are now in the possession of the Navy 
Department two reports on the Panama Canal 
made the past Winter by Lieut. Francis Win- 
slow, of the “‘Yantic,” and Lieut. R. H. McLean, 
of the “Swatara.” Lieutenant Winslow does 
not seem to have been well received by the canal 
officials, and has many complaints to make of the 
difficulties they put in his way. Lieutenant Mc- 
Lean reports, on the contrary, that he and his 
associates found the officials open and ready to 
explain everything. The probable cost of the work 
is placed by Lieutenant McLean at $310,000,000, 
or $100,000,000 higher than by Lieutenant Win- 
slow. He, however, rates the resources of the 
company higher, and their ability to drive the 
work forward ; 80 that while he raises the esti- 
mates of work and cost, his report leaves the im- 
pression that the Canal may be finished in four 





or five years, Lieutenant Winslow’s report 
makes the completion of the work extremely im- 
probable, and between the two reports the pub- 
lic is left as uncertain as ever. The reproduc- 
tion of M. de Lesseps’s data by Lieutenant Mc- 
Lean, and the cordial understanding between 
him and the canal officials, as compared with 
Lieutenant Winslow’s experience, might raise the 
suspicion that the French officials found him a 
more unmanageable examiner, whose report 
should, on that account, have the more credit 
with us. Against this, however, is the fact that, 
while Lieutenant Winslow complains that he 
could find no trace of any plans and estimates 
for the holding back of the enormous floods of 
the Chagres River, which is admitted on all 
hands to be the critical matter on which the 
fate of the Panama scheme depends, Lieutenant 
McLean has not only found these plans and es- 
timates, but devotes an entire chapter to them, 
which would seem to show that he had, at least 
in a point which is the vital one cf the whole 
work, succeeded in pushing his investigation 
beyond Lieutenant Winslow’s, and in gaining so 
much more credit for his report. The gencral 
facts as to work now done and remaining to be 
done, and the resources of the company for 
pushing it, appear so different in these two re- 
ports as to make the impression that, while one 
is based on actual observation of the work it- 
self, the other is drawn principally from reports 
in the offices of the company. 





Ixuu1no1s should be proud of herself and proud 
of her legislature. An old-fashioned fire en- 
gine company on a spree was nothing compared 
with the way these ** masters spread themselves” 
on their railway ride, last week, to New Orleans. 
The ‘‘silk-stocking ” element in the body packed 
themselves off in an earlier section of the train, 
and left the roughs to rough it as they would in 
the second. Their names are musical and sug- 
gestive—Quime O’Shea, McCalivry, and others— 
from ** Cook County,” which is periphrastic for 
Chicago. They seem to have been a tough lot, 
and, being still able to stand at 2 o’clock in the 
morning, assailed a quict and gentlemanly 
young clerk from the marshal’s office in Spring- 
field, dragged him out of his berth by the feet, 
brought him down to the floor on his back with 
a bang, stamped on him, knocked his teeth loose, 
and only stopped short of killing him when they 
had gone so far that even the drunken mob around 
came to their senses. Massachusetts blushed 
for shame and burned with indignation when 
one of her regimepts.in the Yorktown celebra- 
tion did far less than this. We would not en- 
dure it in a squad of police off duty; and if a 
gang of roughs, without the honors of public 
election on their brows, should attempt to go on 
in this way, there is not a hamlet in Illinois 
which would not be able to bring together some 
kind of a force to clap them in jail. What does 
lilinois intend to do with these her representa- 
tive law-makers and law-breakers? 





Ir was a public-spirited act on the part of 
Mr. Alfred P. Wright, of Buffalo, to bring suit 
in the Supreme Court against the Common 
Counci] of the city for a peremptory writ of 
mandamus, commanding that body to consider 
and pass upon the estimate made by the Mayor 
for salaries and expenses of executing the civil 
service law so far as it is applicable to that city. 
The case was argued for the applicant by Ansley 
Wilcox, E. C. Sprague and Sherman 8. Roger. 
Judge Daniels has now issued the mandamus. 
His decision is full, important, and meets the 
points raised. After clearing up the specia) 
points of the case, he proceeds to say that a 
mandamus is the appropriate remedy to be ap- 
plied toa Common Council evading its duties 
under the law. He asserts that, in a case of 
common civil interest, of this nature, a private 
citizen is a proper party to bring suit. This is 
important, and the authorities for the position 
are cited carefully and at length. The judge 
closes by defining the mandamus and explaining 
what it will require the Common Council to do, 
His expressions on this subject are very explicit, 
and admit of no evasion. 





...-Lt is expected that the colossal statue of 
“Liberty Enlightening the World” will reach 
this country about the 25th of May. For the 
honor of the country it is absolutely necessary 
that the amount of money needed for the com- 
pletion of the pedestal shall be raised before that 
time. Too much cannot be saidin praise of The 
World, of this city, for its labors in this direction. 
During the past few wecks it has raised about 
$40,000 in small subscriptions, or more than one- 
third of the amount needed at the time it began 
to interest itself actively in the work. It is emi- 
nently fitting that the expense of the prepara- 
tions for the reception of this gift to the people 
should be borne by the people, and we are very 
glad, therefore, that the opportunity is given to 
make the most trifling contribution. The com- 
mittee, themselves, are working on the same 
line; they have prepared a miniature statue, 
said to be an exact counterpart of the original, 
which they are delivering to subscribers throngh- 
out the United States for the very small sum of 
one dollar each. Seventy-five thousand orders 





for this model should be sent, within the next 
fortnight, to Richard Butler, Secretary American 
Committee of the Statue of Liberty, No 33 Mer- 
cer Street. 


...-The Russian corvette, ‘‘ Strelok,” and the 
British sloop-of-war, ‘‘ Garnet,” have been play- 
ing hide-and-seek along our Atlantic seaboard 
for a month or more. The *‘ Strelok” gave the 


‘*Garnet” the slip, last week; at Norfolk, Va., . 


taking advantage of an excursion of the British 
officers to attend a ball on shore, and made for 
New York Harbor. But the ‘ Garnet” soon 
gathered her merry-makers together and 
weighed anchor ; and now both vegsels are in our 
harbor. In the event of a declaration of war, 
the vessels would, of course, be as peaceful in 
their attitude toward each other as two mer- 
chantmen, 8o long as they remained in neutral 
American waters. If they should want to fight, 
they would have to betake themselves without 
the stipulated cannon-shot distance from our 
coast ; and they could not both leave their pres- 
ent moorings on the same day, for twenty-four 
hours by law must intervene between the de- 
parture of two belligerent vessels from the wa- 
ters of a neutral power. We, therefore, could 
have no chance of witnessing that most magnifi- 
cent, yet most awful of tragedies—a naval con- 
flict. 

....The race prejudice is strong even in 
the Church of Rome, whose declared principle 
it is to receive all men to equal privileges 
at her altars. A priest, writing in the 
Catholic World, says there are a dozen 
Catholic churches in the South set apart for 
colored people exclusively ; but there are a few 
churches where both races worship together with 
little or no distinction, while in the ordinary 
parish churches there are galleries for the col- 
ored people. The writer adds, very frankly: 

“The unlucky child of Ham who is seen anywhere 
but on a side bench, or demurely kneeling in the 
rear, or up in the colored gallery, or inthe space 
fenced off for his accommodation, will, in many in- 
stances, not soon forget his blunder.” 

The divine principle must be asserted and reas- 
serted. It will be established in the end. 


...-[t is a shame that either the law or its ad- 
ministrators should imprison the innocent and 
set free the guilty. It is more than shameful, 
it is infamous, that in this city last week a girl, 
not only innocent, but probably most deeply 
wronged, should have been locked up in a cell 
like a felon, while the man who forced her ruin, 
a sergeant of police, was allowed to go his way 
on bail. Why 1s aman with such a record as 
this sergeant is reported to have continued as a 
guardian of the law? What is the influence 
which has shielded him? Let it be exposed to 
public execration, and let alaw which imprisons 
innocent witnesses and liberates scoundrels be 
swept off the statute books as a barbarism tol- 
erable in Russia and Turkey, but intolerable 
in a country of liberty and justice. 


..-The Utah tornado has smitten not a few 
of the tall trees. Among the sixty-five polyga- 
mists who have been indicted are included more 
than a dozen bishops and presidents of ** states.” 
Bishop Sharp, of the second ward, Salt Lake, is 
among the number, and within a few days has 
been added Bishop Hiram B. Clawson, of the 
twelfth ward. The latter is one of the mag- 
nates of Zion, and for years was Brigham’s 
chief business manager, as well as the happy 
husband of two of the daughters of that ‘‘ Lion 
of the Lord.” When arrested he made no at- 
tempt to hide, and all the witnesses desired were 
forthcoming without the least trouble. He also 
confessed the offense charged, and was bound 
over to face the grana jury. 


....We cannot have a Westminster Abbey in 
this country, but we are to have our “* Poets’ 
Corner.” A portion of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of this city is to be set apart for those of 
our countrymen who may be consecrated to 
literary immortality. The spot will not contain 
their dust or ashes; but the associations of the 
name and fame of each will gather about the 
marble busts or forms composing the group of 
immortals. One of our poets has already re- 
ceived the honor, that is to be shared, we hope, 
by all our literary heroes. The bust of Poe was 
unveiled on Monday. Now let the names of 
Bryant and Taylor, of Longfellow and Emer- 
son, be similarly honored. 


..«sWe are informed by The Truth-Seeker that 


the translation, publication and circulation of 
infidel literature in Asia, to which we referred 
recently, is done by Asiatic Freethinkers, chiefly 
at their own expense. We could hardly credit 
such benevolence to English and American Infi- 
dels. But the organ of infidelity assures us that 
** thousands of people are willing to give of their 
substance” to save those nations which are not 
Christian from the “‘ blight and curse” of Cbris- 
tianity. It evidently prefers the civilization of 
India and China to that of the United States and 
Great J Britain. 

...-The great Panama revolution is at an end, 
Aizpuru has surrendered to the Colombian au- 
thorities, and received pardon for political of- 
tenses, and Prestan has ‘taken to the woods.” 
The United States has done well in acoomplish« 
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ing its self-imposed duty in accordance with the 
treaty of 1846. But, though the caldron has 
ceased to boil, there may still be some seething 
and sputtering, and it will be prudent for our 
troops to remain on or near the scene of recent 
disturbance for a time, in order to guard against 
another cessation of peaceful transit across the 
Isthmus. 


.. -That Christianity is not losing its hold on 
the popular mind, but rather strengthening it, 
is shown by an incident attending the last Uni- 
versity Boat Race in England. On the evening 
after the race an evangelistic service was held at 
Putney, led by two students, one a member of 
the Oxford, and the other a member of the Cam- 
bridge, crew. Such an incident a few years ago 
would have brought ridicule and denunciation 
on the participants ; but now it excites hardly a 
remark. 


..The Park Commissioners of this city have 
been requested, by representatives of the Sun- 
day-schools of Yorkville, not to open the Park 
Museums, nor give Park concerts on Sundays, 
for several very cogent reasons, une of which is 
that it would be against the law of the state, and 
another that it would tempt voung people from 
the Sunday-schools. While European Chris- 
tians are trying to get rid of the Continental 
Sabbath, we do not want to introduce it in this 
country. 


.-There is no doubt that the debt question 
will be the controlling issue before the people of 
Virginia at the election of next Fall, especially 
in view of the recent decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the Virginia cou- 
pon cases. Persistence in the rascality of repu- 
diation, we are sorry to say, seems to be the 
dominant sentiment of the people of that state. 
They will in the end find it a hard road to travel, 
and had better at once take the back track, 


.-There are twenty-seven hundred Federal 
offices in the State of Colorado, and the ** hun- 
gry and thirsty” Democrats of that state are of 
opinion that, if all these offices are promptly 
filled with Democrats, there will be a good 
chance of defeating the Republicans at the next 
election. What they want is that President 
Cleveland should give them this kind of Civil 
Service Reform. It is the kind they believe in. 


.. The Catholic Mirror is troubled because 
Protestant Churches expend millions for the 
conversion of heathen in foreign lands, instead of 
using the money to relieve the suffering poor at 
home. Why does not our contemporary tell the 
Pope to expend his missionary money in Rome, 
and the Lyons Society to relieve the destitution 
in France, instead of trying to convert the Gal- 
las, the Malagassy, and the Hottentots? 


.-The hungry Democrats who are clamoring 
for a “ clean sweep,” in turning out “all the 
rascals,” so that they may get all the offices, do not 
like the tardiness of President Cleveland in'mak- 
ing appointments. Some of ‘them are even de- 
nouncing him as not being true to his party. 
The President thus far, with the exception of a 
few bad mistakes, which he must not repeat too 
often, has done remarkably well. 


..There is some talk that Mayor Low, of 
Brooklyn, may be the Republican candidate for 
Governor in this state next Fall. He has been 
twice elected Mayor in a Democratic city, and 
all admit that he has proved to be an excellent 
Mayor. We see no reason to doubt that he 
would be equal to the task of being a good Gov- 
ernor ; and, if nominated, he would stand a good 
chance of being elected. 


.-It now looks as though the great wrong 
contemplated by the Sectarian Worship Bill, at 
Albany, would be defeated, through failure to 
reach the bill in the order of business, Catho- 
lics say it will be presented again next Winter ; 
but, meantime, an election for assemblymen is 
to be held, and the voters will be heard from. 


. After a mysterious delay, which caused no 
little anxiety, Governor Hili signed the Niagara 
Park bill just in time to save it, and the measure 
is nowa law. Future generations, enjoying the 
rescued beauties of the great cataract, will pay 
a tribute of gratitude to the present legislature, 
which, for divers reasons, is adversely criticised 
by its contemporaries. 


--The legislature of New Hampshire, that 
meets this month, will elect a United States 
Senator. The two prominent candidates are 
Senator Blair and ex-Secretary Chandler, with 
the probability that the honor will be given to 
the former, who, though nut the smarter, seems 
to be the luckier of the two in the matter of 
Political success, 


--The Prince of Wales has finished his visit 
to Ireland, and returned; and, on the whole, 
has been better received by the Irish people 
than was to have been expected. Let this visit 
be followed by a redress of the just grievances 


of Ireland, and the work of conciliation will be 
complete, 


----The Building Inspector finds a number of 
buildings in this city so shabbily 
constructed that they ought to be torn down by 
the public authority, Then let them be torn 





down ; and if, at present, there is no Jaw for this 
course, then let the legislature at once supply 
the law. 


....General Logan thus defines the situation 
in the Illinois legislature: ‘‘No Democrat shall 
succeed me in the United States. Senate, if I and 
my friends can prevent it, That is the whole 
case in a nutshell,” 








SPECIAL NOTICE. 





Ovr crowded advertising columns this 
week show conclusively how highly Tue 
INDEPENDENT is appreciated by business 
men in all parts of the country. We have 
many letters, both 
advertisers, giving strong testimony in this 
matter. Those acquainted with this jour- 
nal know very well that, while we are com- 
pelled to devote nearly double the space 
given by any other religious weekly to ad- 
vertising, we present in our 82 broad pages 
an amount of first-class original reading 
matter, such as cannot be found in any 
similar journal. Next week we _ shall 
he compelled to print a cover, in order to 
accommodate all our advertisers, and we 
think our readers will see that their claims 
in that issue are not in the least overlooked. 
We intend it to be, in every respect, one of 
the most valuable and attractive numbers 
we ever published. The week following— 
viz., in our paper of the 21st inst.—we shall 
present to our readers an extraordinary 
feast of good things, the particulars of 
which will be made public in our next is- 


sue. 





READING Nt G ‘NOTICES. 


SooTHInG AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 


No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 


THE sention of every reader of THE INDEPENDENT 
is called the advertisement of Messrs. Duhme & 
Co., of ine nnati, whose establishment is crowded 
with beautiful and artistic gvods, and who will be 
giad to hear from any person interested especially in 
Ceramics. 

<< ————_—_ 

PRoBABLY many of our readers doubt the statements 
made in the pSvertionnsss of the Cincinnati (O.) 
Corrugating Co, A very good way to remvuve the 
doubt will be to send a postal card to them asking for 
illustrated catalogue and — 


A SUMMER H HOLIDAY. 


Any of our readers who wish, can, by sending ° 
postal card request to R. 8. Hair, Genera! Passen 
A rtd of the Chicago and Northwestern Railway C “ 
c ‘0, Ill., receive acopy of “A Summer Holiday, . 
a oo wiving a description of numerous Summer 
watering places aud catural scenery in the West. 





~~ 

THE Home Vapor Bath, advertised elsewhere in this 
paper, is a very simple and effective bpparatus, by 
means of which almost any kind of bath can be had in 
one’sown house. It has received the highest testi- 

Onials from eo who have used it. Our sgaeeee 
an procure descriptive circulars by addressin, 
callings upon the company at 12 East Twenty-T ird 

reet. 





_> 
Messrs, A, G. SPALDING & BRoTHERS, who have fos 
years been located at Chicago, as one of the Jangest 
concerns in the countr , dealin in Bicycles, Fi 
Tackle, Skates, Base Ball goods, and all manner o 
sposting goods, & have recen y opened another store at 
24 way, New York, where they occupy four 
floors, which are crowded ‘full of every conceivable 
thing in their line, € can recommend our readers 
to them as reliable, courteous, fair-dealing gentlemen. 


Every lady will appreciate a shoe dressing which 
imparts a brilliant and lasting polish without injur- 
ing the leather. Button’s Raven Gloss Shoe Dressing, 
advertised in our columns, has the very best recom- 
mendations as to its value from the highest sources. 

scinitienlshascntacaebaiealaaatiteccitctaial 











Tue Vermont Loan and Trust Co., of Grand Forks, 
Dakota, have an advertisement in our financial col- 
umns which we commend to those of our readers 
having money to invest. As is well known, money 
always commands ahigher rate of interest in the far 
Weat than in the Eastern States, and the people are 
betterabie to pay a high rate, than we of the Hasta 
lowerone, The security offered in Dakota is upon 
farm lands in the famous wheat belt, and when loans 
are judiciously placed by mea of experience, like 
those composing the Vermont Loan and Trust Co,, 
we believe that ao eens can be made which 
will prove more satisfactor. 

The Company will send fail information to any of 
our readers upon ap plication to them. 


WIN DOW 8 SHADES, 





hung, are equally, a great comfort and a 


e can give 
such just the information they desire; and we aball 
get thanks for it, too, we are sure, from any one who 
jae ‘o tothe pages we name, ‘The manufactu of 
d deal ealers in t wa © Bo Wente Lape at wholesale and re- 


etabliahinent, where they w a very large stock 
er f beautiful goods, adapted to +. ts of 
all classes meither in the city or cosntey. ell 


inted with those who have di 
Peapectable firm, and know it to be both reliable and 
responsible. 
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A DECORATIVE ART REVIVAL, 


THE opening of the Spring Art Exhibitions gives a 
new life and impulse to artistic feeling and thought, 
and many of the works of our native artists displayed 
on the walls of these galleries evince a progress highly 
satisfactory to those who watch with interest the rise 
of the American School of Art. 

Anew art center has, however, been opened to the 
public, which, in its practical bearing, is one of the 
most interesting in the city. Thisis the old mansion 
of the Morgan family, at the southeast corner of 
Fifth Avenue and Thirteenth Street, which has been 
transformed by Messrs, Fr. Beck & Co, into a perfect 
museum or palace of decorative art. Here may be 
seen,not merely samples or experimental attempts, 
but whole suites of rooms decorated so as to comply 
with the best recognized canons of decorative art and 
all that is most beautiful and perfect in this kind of 
work, 

There is nolonger any excuse for ugly or imperfect 
interior decoration, The tyro cannot plead ignorance, 
as he has only to visit this establishment to make 
himeelf acquainted with every form of decoration, 
from the simple gilt paper hanging to the finest em- 
bellished Lincrusta-W alton. 

The chief feature displayed is the wonderful 
adaptability of Lincrusta- Walton for all kinds of in- 
terior decoration, including all the known styles, 
ancient and modern. 

On entering the store—a magnificent room, eighty 
feetin length and twenty feet in hight—the value of 
this material as a ceiling decoration is at once recog- 
nized, A well-known art critic speaks of it as a revela 
tion in art, and thus describes it; 

“Its tenderness of color, its inherent quality of 
surface, the wonderful delicacy of its low relief, the 
fullness of the masses, the perfect ciearness of the 
outlines, all wnite to stamp it as par excellence the cne 
materia] for ceilings. This revelation forces itself 
upon the mind instantly, and has been appreciated by 
all men engaxedin decoration, for whom the ceiling 
has always been a sore spot. Frescoing in oil colors, 
in our climate especially, isan anomaly, and a costly 
experiment, which satisfies no one in the long run, 
because, however skillful the work, the colors must 
fade in the course of afew years, And the difficulty 
of obtaining carpets, curtains, and bangings to har- 
monize with a frescoed ceiling increases in exact ratio 
with the charming qualities of the work itself. The 
ceiling of this store is so emphatically right that no 
one could fail to get walis, carpets,and hangings in 
harmony with it.” 

But space will not permit us to describe the won- 
ders and beauties of this place. The reader must pay a 
visit himself and we promise a rich reward, and ladies 
who desire a beautiful home will learn more about 
interior decoration by a walk through these rooms 
than by the study of a library of art books. 

Special attention should be paid to the noble room 
decorated in the old English style leading to the cham 
ber Louis Seize, while the Moorish apartments will 
excite the admiration of al] visitors. 

We understand Messrs, Fr. Beck & Co. extends a cor- 
dial invitation to all interested in interior decoration 
to pay them a visit; and a pleasant reception can be 
promised from Mr, N. B. Farrar, the gentleman in 
charge, whose xefined taste and good Judgment in all 
that relates to interior decoration will make him a 
safe guide to those who seek his aid and assistance in 
such matters. 





RELIGIOUS NOTICE. 


ANNUAL MEETING, 
Tae Annual Mooting of The American Congre- 
ationa] Union will be held at Room 59 Bible House, 
ew York, on py pareday May ldth, 1835, at half-past 
three o'clock, P, M., for the olegtion ‘of ome and the 
annual reports. . COBB, Rec. Sec. 











BUSINESS NOTICES. 
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CAN BE ARNESS, Wholesale Boe tg 
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Saved! ubject to approval, - 


NO HOUSE COMPLETE WITHOUT 1T. 
A luxury forthe healthy. a necessity 
for the sick. 

1 A complete Bathing 
establishment in evary 
private residence. Can 
, ataslight cost, be at! 
tached to any bath tub. 
By the simple use of 
g§ the hot water faucet a 
Sulphur, Cologne, or 
any other kind of plain 
(ROSENFIELD'S PATENTS.) Or medicated Vapor 
Bath may be taken iu your own bath tub. Inhaling 
vapors and disinfecting premises accomplished by the 
same apparatus. Already in use in hundreds of our 
best houses. Highest testimonials. Telephone call, 
539 2ist. 

THE HOME VAPOR BATH AND DISINFECTOR CO., 

12 East 28d St., Madison Square, New York. 


GENERAL GRANT. 


A Fine Steel Engraving 
A. H. RITCHIE. 


16x19 inches. 
Sent postpaid, to any address, 
upon receipt of $1.00. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


P. 0. Box 2787, New York 
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REEDS BARTON 


Established 1824, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Bilver-Plated Table = Ware 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 





Would call special attention to their patent 
China-Lined 


ICE-PITCHERS. 


The linings of our Pitchers are held in position 
by the cover, which is secured by thumbscrews, 
and is easily removed and replaced, thus facilitat- 
ing the cleansing of both pitcher and lining. The 
lining is of the finest stone china, and has no 


equal for preserving Ice, and keeping water pure, 





Salesrooms, 


37 Union Square. 


NEW YORK. 


CARHART, THE CLOTHIER, 


Desires to call the attention of 
Parents and Guardians to his 


BOYS AMD CHILDREN'S DEPARTMENT 


The largcst in the city, at the 
lowest possible prices. 


MEN’S AND YOUTH’S DE- 
PARTMENT 


As attractive as ever. 


BROADWAY AND CANAL STREET, 


New York City. 


ONE PRICE, C. O. D. 
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Her Majesty's Favorite 


COSMETIC GLYCERINE. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 
The Royal British Company 
ee 
Chemists and Perfumers, 
AND A8 SUPPLIED To 


THE ROYAL FAMILY, 


Her Real] Highness the Pripcess of Wales, 
Grace the Duchess of 
The! Mare hioness of Tweedale, “ee « Marchioncas of 
terford, The Counters of Th 
by of Dufferin, Mrs, G) see Mrs, 
Cornwallis West, Senora Diaz, wife of 
the President of Mexico, and thela 
dies of the highest Court circles, 


For the Toilet and Complexion. Keeps the skin 
soft and delicate and free from di iefiuring ns praetene. 
Modifies and checks wrinkli uaranteed 
harmful ingredients. ‘Prices wae = 


THE LIEBIG COMPANY, § N.Y. Depot, 88 Murray 
Street, Sole American Agents, 
$2 Also of druggists, fancy goods dealers, eto. ag 


or woman 

making less 

than #40 per 

wous should 

ry our easy 

money nonen snaking coer 8. ig 

you bre not determin- 

ed to Bm e pert, write for our pa- 


nee pers and *4 free trial kage: it will 
pay you eure. L. 8. Merrill & Co., 








Joel McComber’s Patent Boots and Shoes. 


Everybody can now enjoy my Patent Boots and Shoes. I am now manvfecturing them on a lergescale 
with new and improved machinery, and selling at greatly reduced prices, so as to place them within the reach 
of all, rich and poor. I will send to all applicants price-lista, full instructions for self-measur ement for men, 
women and children, and return the shoes as quickly as they can be made. They will fit beautifully, wilt 
never warp, distort or injure the tenderest foot, and will restore bad and distorted feet to symmetry and com- 


fort. I make no shoddy goods 


ekmang 
others at will ler of 


beautiful use my Boal’ 
een ashe 


, and my highest class boots and shoes are unsurpassed either 
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UNDERWEAR ANB HOSIERY. 


Gentlemen's Shirts and Pants. Pure 
Silk, Silk and Wool Mixtures, Gauze 
Merino, Cashmere and Balbriggan in 
Ecru and Fancy Colors, 

Ladies’ and Misses’ Silk Vests in Gauze 
and Medium Weights. Also Balbriggan, 
Gauze, Cashmere, and Merino Under 
Vests and Drawers. 

Silk Hosiery, for Ladies, Gentlemen, 
and Children, in great variety of styles, 
Plain, Ribbed, Embroidered and Lace, 


Preadooay A { oth bt. 
bench, 
Constable 7 K co 


Housekeeping Department, 





We now offer a choice selection from 
the best manufacturers iu Table, Bed, 
and Family Linens, Damask and Hucka- 
buck Towels and Towelings. Lunch 
Cloths with and without Napkins and 
Doylies, Tray Cloths, Pillow Shama, 
and Sheets, Embroidered, Tucked, and 
Ruffled ; Marseilles and Honey Comb 
Quilts, Summer Blankets, etc., together 
with a large stock of Foreign and Do- 
mestic White Goods of every description, 


Proadovay AK | oth ot. 


NEW YORK. 














Sinancial, 
THE VIRGINIA FUNDING ACT OF 
1871 





Tae debt of the State of Virginia, as it 
existed prior to the separation of West Vir- 
ginia during the War of the Rebellion, and 
the organization of the latter into a new 
state, amounted in 1871, including $5,000,- 
000 of accrued and unpaid interest, to the 
sum of $45,000,000 in round numbers. 
This debt, with the exception of the un- 
paid interest, had been contracted in prose- 
cuting an extensive system of internal im- 
provements; and in the benefit of these 
improvements that part of the state which 
subsequently became West Virginia, and 
which included about one-third of the ter- 
ritory and population of the state, shared 
with the other two-thirds of the territory 
and population of Virginia. This was a 
reason in equity why West Virginia should 
assume one-third of the debt, and provide 
for its payment, especially when her first 
constitution, adopted in 18638, expressly 
declared that ‘‘an equitable proportion of 
the public debt of the Commonwealth of 
Virginia, prior to the first day of January, 
in the year 1861, shall be assumed by this 
state, and the legislature shall ascertain the 
same as soon as may be practicable, and 
provide for the liquidation thereof by a 
sinking fund sufficient to pay the accru- 
ing interest and redeem the principal with- 
in thirty-four years.” 

West Virginia, up to 1871, had done noth. 
ing to give effect to this provision of her con- 
stitution, and has since done nothing. The 
debt was left to stand against the state of 
Virginia; and no part of it has ever been 
assumed or provided for by West Virginia. 
The conduct of the latter state in the prem- 
ises is clearly dishonorable. 

The legislature of Virginia, by the 
Funding Act of March 80th, 1871, under- 
took to provide for a settlement with the 


creditors of that state, and proceeded on the 
‘assumption that, inasmuch as one-third of 
the former territory and population of the 
state was embraced in the new State of 
West Virginia, the latter should assume 
and provide for one-third of the debt, and 
that the other two-thirds should be pro- 
vided for by Virginia. In accordance with 
this theory, the legislature passed an act, 
which declared that the owners of the 
bonds, stocks, or interest certificates of the 
state, might fund two-thirds of the amount 
of the same, together with two-thirds of 
the interest due, or to become due, up to 
July 1st, 1871, in six per cent. bonds of the 
state, having thirty-four years to run, but 
redeemable at the pleasure of the state 
after ten years, the bonds to be made paya- 
ble to order of bearer, and the coupons 
payable to bearer. The act also declared 
that the coupons shall be payable semi-an- 
nually, and that they shall ‘‘ be receivable 
at, and after maturity, for all taxes, dues, 
and demands due the state,” and shall be 
so expressed on their face. 

As to the remaining one-third of the 
amount of the bonds of the state, the act 
of 1871 further provided that certificates 
should be issued therefor, and that pay- 
ment should be made in accordance with 
such seltlement as might be subsequently 
effected between Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia, and that Virginia would hold the 
bonds surrendered, so far as not funded, in 
trust for the holder or his assignees. 

The following is a specimen of the cou- 
pons attached to the bonds issued under 
the Funding Act of 1871: 


“The Commonwealth of Virginia will pay the 
bearer three dollars, interest due 1st of January, 
1882, on bond 6,498. 

Coupon No, 21. 

Georce Kye, Treasurer of the Commonwealth 
of Virginia,” 

On the face of these coupons the follow- 
ing words, in accordance with the law, were 
printed: 


‘Receivable at and after maturity for all 
taxes, debts, and demands due the state,” 


Such, briefly, was the Funding Act of 
March 80th, 1871. A large number of the 
creditors of the state were induced by this 
act to surrender their old bonds, and take 
the new bonds provided for, with interest 
coupons annexed thereto, in exchange for 
two-thirds of the amount of the old bonds, 
and certificates for the remaining one-third 
of the amount; and in this way, and upon 
these terms, about $30, 00,000 of old bunds 
were surrendered by these creditors, and, 
in place of them, the creditors received 
about $20,000,000 of new bonds. 

There has never been any pretense by 
anybody that the legislature of Virginia ex- 
ceeded its authority In the Funding Act of 
1871, or that the executive officers of the 
state did not act in conformity with the 
law in the issue of the bonds provided for 
by it. Nolaw was ever passed by any state 
legislature, or executed by the proper state 
officers, more perfectly stamped with all 
the attributes af valid legislation than the 
Funding Act of 1871. This act, when car- 
ried into effect by the issue of the bonds 
provided for by it, and, by the acceptance 
of these bonds on the part of the creditors 
of the state, and the surrender to the state 
of the bonds previously held by them, be- 
came a contract between these creditors 
and Virginia, and between the state and all 
parties to whom the bonds or their coupons 
should be subsequently transferred. The 
state bound its faith as a body politic, and 
in good morals, to fulfill the terms of this 
contract. Nobody doubts that a state can 
make a binding contract which it cannot, 
without dishonor, disregard, unless with 
the consent of the other party. 

Moreover, contracts made by a state, as 
well as those between individuals, come 
within the meaning of the clause in the Fed- 
eral Constitution which declares that no 
state shall pass any ‘‘ law impairing the obli- 
gation of contracts.” The Supreme Court 
of the United States has so decided in re- 

peated instances. In The State of New Jer- 
sey v. Wilson, 7 Cranch, 164, 166, it was 
said that this clause ‘‘extends to contracts 
to which a state is a party, as well as to 
contracts between individuals. In The 
Providence Bank v. Billings, 4 Pet., 514, 560, 
Chief Justice Marshall, speaking for the 





contract entered into between a state and 
an individual is as fully protected by the 
tenth section of the first article of the Con- 
stitution as a contract between two indi- 
viduals.” In Green v. Biddle, 8 Wheat., 1, 
84, the court, through Mr. Justice Wash- 
ington, said ‘‘that the Constitution of the 
United States embraces all contracts, exe- 
cuted or executory, whether between indi- 
viduals, or between a state and individuals, 
and that a state has no more power to im- 
pair an obligation into which she herself 
has entered than she can the contracts of 
individuals.” Mr. Justice McLean, in stat- 
ing the opinion of the court in Woodruff v. 
Trapnall, 10 How., 190, 207, said that “a 
state can no more impair, by legislation, 
the obligation of its own contracts, than it 
can impair the obligation of the contracts 
of individuals.” So, also, in Wolf'v. New 
Orleans, 108 U. 8., 358, 367, it was said by 
the court ‘‘ that the prohibition of the Con- 
stitution against the passage of laws im- 
pairing the obligation of contracts applies 
to the contracts of states, and to those of 
its agents under its authority, as well as to 
contracts between individuals.” 

There is no dispute, or difference of 
opinion, in the courts of this country upon 
this point. It follows, as a necessary con- 
sequence, that the contract between the 
State of Virginia and the holders of its 
bonds, with the annexed coupons, as made 
under the Funding Act of 1871, is irrepeala- 
ble and unchangeable by any subsequent 
legislation of that state, without the con- 
sent of these holders. Any law that alters 
the terms of this contract, or lessens the 
efficacy of the means for its enforcement, 
as they existed when the contract was 
made, impairs the obligation thereof as es- 
tablished at the time of making it; and this 
is just what the Constitution of the United 
States expressly says shall not be done. 
Virginia has no power to pass any such 
law; and if it goes through the form of 
doing so, the whole action is void and of 
no legal effect. The shameful behavior of 
this state with reference to this contract is 
a matter that we reserve for future consid- 
eration. 


MERCHANT FLEETS. 


Ir is estimated that the sea-going vessels 
of all the nations in the world, taken in the 
aggregate, number about 56,000 vessels, 
having a tonage of 23,000,000 tons. The 
vast preponderance of England in merchant 
ships, and consequently in the carrying 
trade of the world, is shown by the follow- 
ing comparison with the merchant ships of 
other nations: 





Vessels, Tens, 
Great Britaim. ... ccccccccccccceces 22,500 11,200,000 
United States... ....ccscscccsecce 6,600 2,700,000 
PN 65n5 shabebeneaneueedane 4,200 1,600,000¢ 
SII iciciunaniiancieawaeneanile 8,000 1,400,000 
FEANCE.....4..000 cecccccccccsececs 2,900 1,100,000 
FREE ns cccess cesses ccccessoesceoess 8,200 1,000,000 
BER. coc cccvccccccssscocccce cece 9,300 600,000 


If the comparison be coafined simply to 
steamships, then the preponderance of Eng- 
land is still more marked, as may be seen 
by the following figures: 


Steam vessels, Tons, 
DR GAMAER. cc cccccccscccoccccess 1,764 9,382,000 
Gres BEWAM. 0. ccccccceccecccced 4,649 5,919,000 
FUNG B a cncce cescececccscocecceece 458 667,000 
United States........ 422 601,000 
ee 420 476,000 
Sicen sesebbwde<cessesseteetens 282 805,000 
Dl uien aabhecccnsocaeqeriabencaes 135 166,000 
PN snskivenschetadiewedsesauns 127 155,000 
BE Rvccccncccoes cccosccococcess 194 149,000 


The tonnage of English steamships is 
more than equal to that of France, the 
United States, Germany, Spain, Italy, Hol- 
land and Russia put together, and the num- 
ber of such sbips is more than those of all 
these nations. England builds her own 
vessels, carries in them nearly the whole of 
her own trade with the world, and also 
carries no small part of the oceanie trade of 
other nations. 

The Sun, of this city, from which we have 
taken the above figures, makes the follow- 
ing comment upon them: 

‘* England’s steam tonnage is almost ten times 
as great as that of her nearest rival, France, It 
is ten times our steam tonnage, and forty times 
Russia’s. The British flag covers nearly two- 


thirds of all the ocean steamers afloat. 

“Tn 1860, the year before our Civil War, ex- 
actly two-thirds of the foreign trade of the 
United States was carried on in American ves- 
sels. Last year five-sixths of our foreign 





court, said that it had * been settled that a 








According to the proportion of tonnage dues 
collected at our ports of ships of different 
nationalities, British vessels carried about half 
of our foreign freights, and American vessels 
one-sixth, while the remaining third was divided 
between Norway, Germany, Italy, Spain, and 
France, in the order named, without taking ac- 
count of the smaller maritime nations. 

‘* Nearly three-quarters of England’s carrying 
trade on the ocean is done in English ships. 
She has trebled the tonnage of her merchant 
fleet since 1850. She has done this largely at the 
expense of American shipping. 

‘* These are the broad facts about the enor- 
mous advantage which Great Britain has gained 
over the United States in a rivalry wherein the 
two nations once contended on almost equal 
terms. Whatever other causes maritime phi- 
losophers may assign for the decrease of Ameri- 
can shipping during the twenty years that have 
witnessed such amazing progress in the develop- 
ment of our other industries, the fact remains 
that the troubles of American shipbuilders and 
ship-owners date from the period of the Civil 
War. Our misfortune was England’s opportu- 
nity.” 

The simple truth is that the Government 
of the United States, for the last twenty 
years, has, with apparent indifference, ob- 
served the steady decline of our shipping 
interests, notwithstanding our immense 
progress in other respects. The subject 
has often been brought to the attention of 
Congress, and been more or less discussed 
on the floor of both houses; but no efficient 
measures have been adopted to restore 
our commercial marine to anything like its 
former condition. .The utter failure of 
Congress to act upon this subject, and by 
acting to supply some proper remedy for 
an evil which all acknowledge, is a stand- 
ing disgrace to this nation. How much 
longer will Congress perpetuate this dis- 
grace? 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tue affairs of the local money market 
occupy much the same condition as re- 
ported in this column last week, except 
that the amount of unemployed money has 
increased to such proportions that it isa 
drug upon the market. Currency con- 
tinues to flow to this center from the in- 
terior, and in addition to the increase from 
this source, the disbursements, which took 
place on the first of the month, on account 
of dividends and interest, have swelled 
the amount of money held by the banks. 
Notwithstanding the plethora of available 
funds that exists, the banks display cau- 
tion in making loans, and scrutinize col- 
lateral closely, accepting only the best. 
Call loans on stock collateral have ruled 
1@1} per cent., good borrowers experi- 
encing no difficulty in supplying their 
wants at the inside rate; and commercial 
paper has been in good demand, but with 
moderate offerings. First-class indorsed 
bills have been takea at 3}@4 per cent. 
discount, and single named at 44@5}. 
Srook Market.—The stock market has 
been dull and featureless, with a tendency 
toward a decline in prices. The fluctua- 
tions have been very narrow, and the trad- 
ing has been confined! almost wholly to the 
dealings of the professional room-traders, 
as the public seem to avoid all the tempting 
bait that is presented to encourage their 
tendencies toward speculation. There has 
been no very important devolopments in 
the market, as the situation seems to be a 
waiting one. The trunk line presidents 
met during the week, but failed to extend 
the time for maintaining the pooling agree- 
ment between themselves, and this would 
probably have had a decided effect upon 
the prices of the stocks most directly repre- 
sented, were it not for the fact that, so far 
as controlling rates were concerned, the 
pool has been one only in name for months 
past. It is very generally known that rates 
between the’ seaboard and the West have 
been made without any zegard to the sched- 
ules prevailing, and the serious effect of 
a disruption of the pool was really seen 
when stocks declined on the reduction in 
rates months ago. The roads are un- 
doubtedly doing business at rates that 
yield them little, if any, profit, and it is not 
probable that any further heavy reductions 
will take place, unless it be in cases like 
the one which now exists west of Chicago, 
where the roads are in the midst of a fight 
that must necessarily be short, owing to 
the sharp and decisive manner in which 
they are cutting each other’s financial 
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Pacific Mail on the reported settlement of 
the disturbances on the Isthmus, and the 
expectations of largely increased business 
for its China steamers in case of war be- 
tween England and Russia. It is claimed 
that this contingency has already largely 
increased the shipments from China by 
steamer under the American flag in prefer- 
ence to that of Great Britain. 

U. 8. Bonps.—The market for Govern- 
ment bonds has been fairly active, with a 
good demand for investment. Prices were 
firm, with strong tendencies toward an ad- 
vance. The registered bonds are becom- 
ing favorites among investors, on account 
of their safety from loss. The following 
are the closing quotations for the week : 

Bid, Asken | Bid. A 
4342, W991, vem....111%4 111%4|Qurrency 68, "96.127 
4268, 1891, ba "198% 11375| Currency 6, "96 2836 
4s, (907. rew......121% 122 |Currency 6e, '97. “to 
4s, 1907, small... Br 122 |Currency 6s. "9.13234 
=" 

Bank SratremMent.—The weekly bank 
statement issued from the Clearing-house 
last week was favorable to the banks. The 
changes inthe averages show a decrease in 
leans of $1,727,300, an increase in specie 
of $1,525,800, an increase in legal tenders 
ef $855,600, an increase in deposits of 
$1,532,700, and a decrease in circulation 
of $96,000. The surplus reserve was in- 
creased by $1,998,225, and is now $55,- 
140,650, the highest figure it has ever 
reached in the history of the banks. 

Bank Stooxs.—The following shows the 
closing quotations for bank shares: 

















Bid, Asked. | Bil, Asked, 
America......... 160 ee 
American Kx... .8% — (M 120 
Butch’s & Drov’s. 150 _ — 

roadway...... -- ries, a 
Commerce — |M ee chs ar oes 4 120 
Corp Exchange. 1 165 5 


Chemica).....- .2.2 
Centra) Nat’)... wig 
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nion 160 CO 
Dniva States Nat. 12s 180 





155 
125 
Nation 1 = 
rousth Nation‘ ‘thn, 117 
gis A Avenue,.... - 
Fulton 4 130 . 
_ public. wg 
—- Shoe & Leather, 127 18234 
— |Second National. 166 - 
— O2 _ 
— |Stateof NewY'rk.100  — 
— (St. Nicholas...... 112125 
265 Argaeumen's.. Ss — 





fo —- hla 

Forkr1GNn Excaanes.—The great dullness 
which has prevailed in the Foreign Ex- 
change markets for several weeks con- 


tinned last week. The nominal asking 
quotations for sterling were unchanged at 
$4.863@$4.87 for 60-day bills, and $4.89 
for demand. On Saturday actual business 
was done at $4.864@#4.864 for bankers’ 
bills, $4.883@#4.88} for demand, $4.883@- 
$4.89 for cable transfers, and $4.845;@- 
$4.84? for commercial. In Continental Ex- 
change, Francs were quoted at 5.214@5.208 
for 60-day bills, and 5.19$@5.18#? for checks; 
Reichmarks at 95@95+ for long, and 954@95 
for short sight, Guilders, at 404 for long an 
40% for short. 

IVIDEND.—The American Exchange 
National Bank has declared a semi-annual 
dividend of three and a half per cent., pay- 
able May 1st. 


BROWN BROTHERS &C0., 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bilis ot Exchange on Great Britain, 
treland, and France. 


OOMMEROIAL and TRAVELERS’ OREDITS. 


KANSAS 
MORTGAGE 


1% Successfal Ex- ys 
¢ 3 perience. iy, 


81,500,000 
Leaned. Not a dollar lost. J 
Security 3 te 6 times amount of loan. 


Our Kansas Farm Mortgages are the safest and best 
paying investn.ents in the market. ans run 8to6b 
ears, + prompbiy, witb semi-annually, and remitted 
o lender promptly, Wepens cost. 
f references. 


's. L. DAVIDSON & CO., 
WICHITA, KANS., 
for information — and Kansas Farm 


J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO., 


BANKERS, 
re — ST., NEW YORK, 


CREDIT i ROPE 
SUES Tea ARD tokens = 


EGRAPHIC ont OF MONEY ON EUROPE 
AND CALIFORNIA 














BANKINW HOUSE OF 


HENRY CLEWS Baed co., 


1 and 88 BrendWs- 0 ». BY. i Fxche 

—— cent, im Bere on posit ae ac 
Stocks, Bonds, Grain, Provisions, and Petroleum 

pin Privat ‘and sold on commission for cash or on mar- 


vate wire to Chicago. 
No pay asked for Patent oa? > 


PATENTS ! tained. Write for In'vt Guide. 


lowa First Mortgage Bonds 
CORNING, [OWA. 


7 Per Cent. Net. 


Payable in Boston. Correspondence solicited. 
Boston and New England reference. 


Bank of Corning, D. 8. SIGLER, President, 
J. HH. MERRIFIZLD, Prest. 





Thos. P, Simpson, Washington. 








R, M. SHERMAN, Sec. 


VERMONT LOAN AND TRUST CO., 
GRAND FORKS, DAKOTA, 
Negotiators of 
RED RIVER VALLEY FARM LOANS, 
Bearing 8 Per Cent. Interest, Net. 
Correspondence solicited. 


.; Montpelier, = 
ain, Mass, 
haron, Conn. 


Security 3 to 
6times loan, 
INTEREST 








D. §. 8. JOHNSTON @ 


MENTION 71 THIS PAPER, &8T.PA 
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onds. Established five oa ierera a 
capital, $50,000. Over $600,000 loaned 
without asing e loss. Bon 8 and warrants for 
sale. Send tor Circular, 
DAKOTA INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Incorporated, Grand Forks, Dakota. 
References: Hon. E, H, Rollins, Dover, N. H.; Geo. 
G. French. Mexi C0, N. Y.; Guaranty Savin 
G:becond N .' ation Pan’ Heshue, 
.H. . GN. Peyen it Ti ton H; 
W. Carey, 2036 Christian Hereet, Philadelpht a, 
Puviieher of THE INDEPENDENT. 
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SECURE INVESTMENT 
9 & 10 per Cent. 


1 
(St. MORTGAGE BONDS 


It is well known that that t Golorade is is enjoying a 

Irrigation is 

rapidl ae ing or jon J md auiract resour- 

this delightful attracting large 
humbers of Intell li — Farmers om the t. 


!, Warne, 
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all Question. at OND have QA ches Bane Be un- 
ty an ‘unicipa . i est k fe 
ences, East and West. y nde cited. 


HAYDEN & DICKING SON, 
env Baars, 


Texas 10 Per Cent. Morizaces 


Secured on Virgin Lands, worth three times the 
amount of theloan. Interest, Semi-annual. Prompt 
payment in New York Exchange. 15 years residence. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Interest begins 6 days after receipt of drafts. 
Address, GEO. W. JACKSON, late Cashier Waco 
National Bank, Waco, Texas, P.O, Box 139 


SOLID SIX PER CENTS. 
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B AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL Bass. 
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a} Brospwar, New Yorg, April 2st 
T 4 A Mee eo OF THE BOARD OF DIRECT. 
create was decis 
Transfer books c 
May, eens DU Ez, 


a dividend of THREE 
om oe ere a the past 





A. $. HATCH & C0,, 


BANKERS, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealers in UNITED STATES BONDS, and 
other desirable securities. 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS bought 
and sold on commission at the New York Stock 
Exchange, cr in the open market. 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 
York Stock Exchange bought and sold on 
margin. 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought and sold DIRECT at current market 
prices NET. 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances, 





has a charming, salubri- 


COLORAD ous climate, an dithe farm- 


ing facilities and crops are unsurpassed. We have a 
la number of choice farms for sale. Money loaned 
and investments made for non- reniden ts. nforma 
tion, Circulars, etc. TAH an TN Pee ee 

Address, CARMICHAEL & MALCOM, Denver, Ce 


FOR SALE by J. H. STEVENSON & CO., 
100 Fitth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa., a Lake, 
one mile long, well stocked with Fish: a few 
hours’ ride from Pittsburgh; also, connected 
with the lake,a plete set of resort 
buildings. Price, only $20,000. Alse, five Hotels, 


four Flour Mills, and ten Country Storer for 
sale Farm lists sent free. 











OFFICE OF THE 


| ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New You«, JANvARyY HTH, 1885, 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the ollowing Statement of ile 
affairs on the ist December, 1884. 


Premiums on pierine, Risks from Ist Jan- 
it December, 1 








uary, 1884, to 3) eooee 93,058,189 44 
Prepioms on wl. not marked off Ist 
GU. Tn cncecccccescssccccccosences 1,447,756 70 
Total Marine Premiums.............5.+++++ -_ 95,406,796 14 14 
Premiums marked off from January, 
1884, to Slat December, eed, _ ecoues _ %4, 066,271 04 
Losses paid during the same 
a Sonseobe = deseeseasee 2,109,919 20 
Returns of Premi- 
an Ex. 
e+ 787,789 40 
The Company has the following Asseta, 
Uniged Siaiee ged, State of Mer Tork os vic aas op 
8. 746, 
ah and otherwise.. 1 


toc 
Estate and claims due the Company, 








estimated at.... eecece 440,000 00 
Premium Notes and Bills Recelvabie...... 1,454,969 78 
GRGINED BE sasaccanscccesescccoos 261,544 65 

pe ee ee © sceeeee 919,088,289 38 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1880 wil) 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or thélz 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next, from which date all interest thereo. 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company fer the year ending 
Bist December, 1884, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the Ffth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
ee OTE np W. CORLIES, 





J. D. JONES. 
Gitkitie DENNIS, ADOLPHE eGR 
DAVID 
ORO E SURIAM. HE AT ines 
PRP ro, Stee OO OR 
OSIAH O. Low, * HORACE K. THU a 
HORACE G 


e/g HN Baiitien. 
CAO Wie ANGE 


ISAAC BELL. 

JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President 
W. H. H. MOORE, 8nd Vice.Pres't. 








TRAVEL. 


A TWO-CENT STAMP 


Sent with your full address to A. V. H. Carpenter, 
General Passenger Agent, Milwaukee, Wis., will bring 
to you one of the following-named publications, 
issued for free distribution by the Chitago, Milwau- 
kee and St. Paul Railway. If you desire to know 
where to spend the Summer, ask for a “ Guide to Sum- 
mer Homes" and a copy of “Gems of the Northwest,” 
If you think of going to Omaha, Denver, San Fran- 
cisco, St. Paul, Minneapolis, etc., ask for “A Tale of 
Nine Cities.” These publications contain valuable 
information which can be obtained in no other way. 


THe CHICAGO ax 


ORTH 
N WESTERN 


RAILWAY. 
THE BEST ROUTE AND 


SHORT LINE 


on 
Council Bluffs, 
wx Omaha, 


The line to take from Chicago or Millwaukee 
to Freeport, Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, Sioux 
City, Council Bluffs, Omaha and all poinis West. 
It is also the 

poORT LINE 


‘TWEEN_ CHICA 


ST. PAUL OR MINNEAPOLIS, 


And the best route to La Crosse, Ashland, Du- 
luth, Winona, Aberdeen, Pierre, and all points 
in the Northwest. 

The direct route to Oshkorh, Fond du Lac, 
Green Bay, Marquette and the mining regions 
of lake Superior. 

It is the cARE SHORE and PARLOR 
Cone pea an between CHICAGO and 


PALACE SUEEPINA a A shag trains, 


CHICAS AS AND 








NORTH-WESTER 


if you wih the best accommo — 


m. ~ Keenity, hnager . of, 8. Pt, acer Agent, 
CHICAGO. 


STATE LINE 


NEW YORK TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, D’ 
Peers": AND LONDONDERRY, UBLIN 
ERY ¥ THURSDAY. 





Excursions, 
ed. 


rgymen, and favorable terme to parti apeiron 
wether. Send for pamphilet ot information, with 4 


QUSTIN {BALDWIN & COx General Agents, 


and Valuables forwarded 
tp all parta of Eto Europe, at 1; rates, by BALDWIN's 








HOTELS, WINTER RESORTS, ETC. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Props. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


TAYLOR’S RESTAURANT. 


Broadway, corner 11th St., N. Y. 


KENMORE, 


ALBANY, N. wR ih Bit tml Se cerner North Peart 


alt panes ‘Pathe'e Wi aii with ind a 


CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 














A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-Pres't. 


ADAM BLAKE, Proprietor, 





SURETYSHIP. 


THE AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY, 


160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
CASH CAPITAL, 500,000. 


RICHARD A, ELMER, President. 
C18 ae SURETY for Office: 


penies, Corporations and Busi ees 
ust. 


and Employés of Banks, Railway, 
ouees, and «tarantecs 


LYMAN W. BRIGGS, Vice-President, 


Express, Tele h and Telep e om. 
e fi elity of pereone holding posi’ woe of 


BONDS ISSUED IN CASES OF 


ADMINISTRATORS, GUARDIANS, GUARDIANS AD LITEM, 
OF ASSIGNEES ON ASSIGNMENT, OF INDEMNITY, OF INDEMNITY TO SHERIFF 
OFFICIAL, COMMITTEE, BECEIVERS, 


GUARDIAN IN PROCEEDINGS TO SELL INFANTS’ REAL ESTATE. 
OF INDEMNITY FOB CASHIER, SOCIETY, ETC. 
UNDERTAKINGS OF aYPRAL. INJUNCTION, SECURITY FOR COSTS, NON-RESIDENT PI.AIn 


TIFF, ARREST, ATTACHMENT, 


, ETC., ETO, 
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Hommercial, 
DRY GOODS. 


Tue inclemency of the weather during 
the past week was the cause of a dull and 
featureless market in dry goods, and busi- 
ness ruled quiet in the various departments 
of the trade. Commission houses are re- 
ceiving a fair number of orders from the 
interior, but transactions with buyers on 
the spot were confined to narrow limits. 
The retail trade was much depressed, and 
dealings in Spring and Summer fabrics 
were practically suspended. Advices from 
various sections of the country, however, 
report trade moderately active, and dealers 
are experiencing a steady outlet for their 
goods, but no effort is made to increase 
purchases outside of the requirements of 
the legitimate demand and to keep stocks 
in a salable condition. It is noticeable 
that the small dealers are endeavoring to 
get into closer relations with first hands, and 
thus avoid the necessity of paying the 
profit of the jobber. The more this is suc- 
cessful, the more complaints are likely to 
be heard from this source, and it is aa in- 
dication that the channels of the trade are 
shifting. The distributive movement has 
been of fair proportions under the existing 
influences that control the market. Collec- 
tions are said to be good in almost all sec- 
tions of the country; but the narrow 
margin there 1s to profits, as well as the 
hand-to-mouth purchases of dealers, im- 
parts an air of dullness and dissatisfaction 
to the whole situation, as prices for nearly 
all textile fabrics are lower than ever before 
known. 

Corton Goops.—There was a continua- 
tion of the quietness which has lately char- 
acteriZed the market for staple cotton 
goods, selections at first hands having been 
almost wholly of a hand-to-mouth character, 
and light in the aggregate amount. Brown 
sheetings and drills ruled quiet, and certain 
makes are doubtless accumulating, be- 
cause of the protracted lull in the demand, 
which has more than neutralized the les- 
sened production. Certain popular brands 
of standard sheetings and drills are, how- 
ever, under the control of export orders for 
some time to come. Bleached goods and 
wide sheetings were slow in agents’ hands, 
and the demand for most descriptions of 
colored cottons was gauged by positive re- 
quirements. White goods, quilts, table 
damasks and scrim curtains continue in 
steady request and firm. 

Print CLorus were quiet in demand, but 
the tone of-the market remains firm. Extra 
64x64s are quoted at 3 3-16c. less $ percent., 
and 56x60s and 2%c. 

Prints.—There was a moderate move- 
ment in choice fancies, narrow-fold sateens, 
jacquard plaids, chambray effects, shirtings, 
and indigo blues on account of recent and 
back orders, but the demand by personal 
selection was comparatively light. Stocks 
of really desirable light and medium fancy 
prints are by no means large, in view of 
the demand in sight; in fact, some of the 
most popular makes are very closely sold 
up to receipts. 

Ginegnams AND Woven Wash Fasrios 
have participated in the general quiet pre- 
vailing. Agents continued to make fair 
deliveries of certain specialties in execution 
of orders, and a good many small repeat 
orders for dress ginghams, jacquards, seer- 
suckers, chambrays, staple checks, etc., 
were received by jobbers, but transactions 
with buyers on the spot were light in the 
aggregute. 

Dress Goops were mostly quiet in first 
hands, but a fair reorder demand for 
cashmeres, nuns’ veilings, albatross, beiges, 
etc., was reported in some quarters. The 
jobbing trade in this department was de- 
cidedly less active than heretofore. 

Wooten Goops.—Wet weather prevented 
the representatives of the near-by clothing 
trade and the few Western buyers who are 
still in the market from examining goods 
and completing selections. There was, 
consequently, a quieter tone than has been 
observed for some time past, and the tran- 
sactions in men’s wear woolens were prac- 
tically confined to reorders by mail and 
wire for worsteds, suitings and pantaloon- 
ings in current demand. The same cause 
operated against active trading in miscel- 
laneous jobbing woolens. Certain popular 





makes of ladies’ soft-wool materials were in 
moderate request for reassorting purposes; 
but there was no activity in this or any 
other department. 


FOREIGN GOODS. 


Imported dry goods were unfavorably 
affected by the inclement weather which 
prevailed; buyers were unable to move 
about, and the shipping movement, which 
has been remarkably regular for the past 
fortnight, was interrupted. Reassorting 
orders brought by mail or telegraphic ad- 
vices afforded moderate occupation to 
wholesale dealers in dress goods, hosiery, 
and men’s wear; but jobbers had, for the 
most part, a very quiet day. Some atten- 
tion was given to auction announcements, 
which included a diversified assortment of 
goods, and attracted a considerable num- 
ber of buyers. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week, and since January 1st, 1885, 
compare as follows with the same period 
of last year: 


Forthe week. 18865, 1854. 
Entered at the port.. .... «++ $1,988,463 $1.95 ,791 
Thrown on the market.. .. . 1,944,929 1,878,209 

Since Jan, 1st. 

Entered at the port..... «-++. 85,938,357 46,611,244 
Thrown on the market....... 87,764,136 456,608,436 





~NEW DEPARTMENT, 
CONKLING & CHIVUIS, 


23d-st. and 6th-ave., 


(Formerly Known as Booth’s Theater.) 


WILL OPEN ON MONDAY, MAY (dtu, A SUPERB 
LINE OF 


Millinery Goods, Flowers, 


Feathers, Straw Goods, 
d¢., XC, 


AND RESPECTFULLY SOLICIT A VISIL OF 
INSPECTION. 


Our Lilustrated Monthly Mailed Gratuitously 
to all Parts of the Country on Application. 


COWKLING & CHIVVIS, 


23d Street and Sixth Ave. 


R. H. MACY & 60., 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE.,and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 





GRAND CENTRAL FANOY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


WE CALL SPECIAL AI'TENTION TO OUR MAG- 
NIFICENT ASSORTMENT OF GENTLEMEN'S 


NECKWEAR. 


ALL THE NOVELTIES OF THE SEASON, BOTH 
OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC MANUFAC- 
TURE. 


HOSIERY 


FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN, AND CHILDREN 
OUR OWN IMPORTATION. 


Handkerchiefs 


IN BOTH SILK AND THE FINEST LINEN, MOST- 
LY OUR OWN DESIGNS, 


OUR GENTLEMEN'S UNLAUNDRIED 


SHIRTS 


AT 59 CENTS, are made from carefully selected linen, 
and the buttonholes are hand-made. 
Every shirt guaranteed. 
Shirts made te order. Unlaundried, at 99 cents 
Laundried, at $1.24, 81.49 and $1.99, 
Consult Catalogue, or send for instructions about 
self-measurement, 


EVERYTHING REQUISITE FOR CAMP AND 
GARRISON 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 
OUR SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUES 
READY ABOUT THE LAST OF APRIL. 


R. H. MACY & 60, 








RIDLEYS 


Grand, Allen, and Orchard Sts.,N. Y. 


HOUSE FURNISHING 
GOODS 


In Every Branch and Detail. 


China Ware. 


Highly decorated Dinner Sets, gold lines and 
flowers, 127 pieces, $29.00. 

Limoges Banded Dinner Sets, 110 pieces, also Gold 
lined and Flower decorations, 110 pieces, at $20.00 the 
seteach, Limoges plain white dinner sets, 125 pieces, 
$19.45. Plain white porcelain (every piece stamped) 
102 pieces, at $1'.30 the set. 

The celebrated Sevres Dinner and Tea Sets, of 103 
pieces, plain, opaque and white, with wide old gold 
bands, $16.75 the set. 

Our Special Ivory underglaze Dinner Sets, made of 
finest quality English porcelain, 130 pieces, $16.50. 

Porcelain Tea Sets, Flower decorations, square 
shaped, $4.85 set. - 

Glass-ware, Lamps, Chandeliers, Wooden Ware, 
Curtain Poles, Refrigerators, etc. 


TRUNKS, VALINSES, 


Boy Carriages, Window Shades, Lace Curtains and 
Curtain Nets. 


WHITE GOODS. 


Unbleached Table Damasks, 30c,, 88¢., 45ec.. a yard. 

Half Bleached Table Damasks, colored borders, 
56 inches wide, at 4ic, a yard. 

White Table Damask, 4c., 50c , 60c., 75c. a yard, 

5 Damask Napkins, 79c., 95c., $1.19, $1.35, $1.59 a 
dozen. 

% Damask Napkins, $'.50, $1.75, $2.00, $2.50 a dozen. 

White Fringed Napkins, colored borders, 55c., 75c., 
9c,, $1.25 and $1.50 adozen. 

Honeycomb Bed Spreads, 50c., 65c., and 75c, each, 

Crochet Spreads, 7bc., 95c., $1.19, and $1.35 each. 

Marseilles Spreads, $2.25, $2.75, $3.25, $4.50 each. 

Large size, extra quality, at $3.60; worth $5.00, 

Upholstery Goods, Upholstery Fringes, Cretonnes, 


Fashion Magazine, 
Summer Number Now Ready. 


Sample copies lic. Subscription 60c. per annum. 

Contains, besides a choice selection of literary mat- 
ter, prose and poems, an Illustrated Catalogue of the 
goods contained in each of our 52 departments, with 
the lowest New York prices, whereby those who live 
at adistance may shop as economically as city resi- 
dents. 


809, 811, 3114 to 821 Grand Street; 
56 to 70 Allen; 59 to 65 Orchard St., 
NEW YORK, 





Chas. Gossage 
& Co. 


DRY GOODS AND CARPETS, 
State and Washington ‘Streets, 


CHICAGO. 


MAIL ORDERS. 


We deaire to offer to purchasers residing at a distance 
the superior facilities and advantages ef our 


“Mail Order Department, ” 


Assuring them of faithful and prompt service. 


Its organization is such that every advantage to be 
derived from a personal visit is secured to the cus- 
snes passe wants and preferences are clearly ex- 
»ressed, 

, Intended to be of practical service to its patrons, it 
invites correspondence concerning all wants, however 
small. Cutalogues and price lists, teins of no perma 
nent value, and often misleading to those who read 
them, we prefer to turnish information on application 
and will send goods subject to approval. Samples sent 
where practicable. We thus bring the advantages ot 
our large and rich stock, complete assortment, and 
more favorable prices, within the reach of those who 


ORDER BY MAIL. 





Great Slaughter! 
3,000 ROLLS 
New China Mattings, 


BOUGHT AT THE RECENT LARGE AUCTION 
SALES 


AT A SACRIFICE! 


4.75, 85.25, 86.00, 86.75, 87.00, 87.50, 88.00 and upward. 
hite and Red’ Check, $4.25. 84.75, $5.60, 86.00, $6.50, 
$7.50 and $8,00 per roll of 40 yards. 


H. P. WILLIAMS & COMPANY, 


246 and 250 CANAL STREET, 
BETWEEN BROADWAY AND CENTER STREET. 
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Mary Anderson writes: 
I am delighted with 
our Coraline Corset. It 
perfect in fit and ele- 
gant in design and work- 
manship. 





— satisfaction. 
tations are a fraud and dear 


868 BROADWAY, New York. 
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\ ANN 
{ DE NY | 





Coraline is not Hi ‘ute, Tampico, or Mexican Grass. 
Coraline is used roy 1 nap those sold by WARNER BRoTHERS. 
The genuine Coraline is superior to whalebone, 


tony yee, 
For sale by all leading merchants. Price $1.00 up. 
WARNER. BR 
141 & 148 WABASH AVE., Chicago. 
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and gives honest value and 
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6th Ave. and 20th Street, New York City. 


The Largest and Finest Stock ot 


SPRING GOODS 


willbe found in all our various departments. 


EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS IN 


FINE MILLINERY GOODS. 


Costumes, Wraps, and Dress- 
Goods. 


OUR SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUE 


Now ready, will be mailed free upon ap- 
plication to any lady living at a 
distance from the city. 


Mention this paper when ordering. 


H. O'NEILL & €0., 


321 to 329 Sixth Ave, 


There, Nellie, what did 

I tell you, youhaye just 

ruined that 

under the arms because 

you did not have u Can- 
field Dress Shield, 








REGISTERED. 


CANFIELD PATENT 


SEAMLESS 


DRESS SHIELDS 


are waterproof, elastic, absorbent, odorless, 
strong, yet soft as kid, do not wrinkle, chafe or 
rip like sewed or cemented shields, are easil 
shaped to the garment, the only *SEAML 
shield made, and can be washed. This is a re- 
cent American invention, and the sales are 
already double that of any other Dress Protector 
made in Europe or U. These goods are pro- 
tected by patents and trade-marks everywhere. 
All in Lingements will be prosecuted. 


The Canfield Rubber Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Price by mail to all nous of the world, 80 cents. 








IMMENSE BARGAINS. 


CARPETS. 


A MARUPAG 8S ENTIRE Frock TO BE 
OUT QUICKL 


THE Lowey PRICES EVER KNOWN IN THE HIS- 
RY OF THE CARPET TRADE. 


BODY BRUSSELS, BEST FIVE FRAMES, THIS 
SEASON'S PATTE ERNS, AT ABOUT THE FORMER 
PRICE OF AN ORDINARY TAPESTRY. 
TAPESTRY. BRUSSELS. BEST QUALITY, AND 
ALL-WOUL, EXTRA SUPER INGRAINS, 


CHOICE STYLES, 
AT LESS THAN COSr OF PRODUCTION. 


MAT'TINGS. 


A CARGO JUST BEGEIVED. OUR OWN DIRECT I1M- 


5,000 ROLLS WHITE, RED CHECK, AND FANCY 
FROM ER ROLL OF 40 YA 
500 DIFFERENT PATTERNS “PINE FANOY 
MATTIINGS FROM 88 PER ROLL OF 40 YARDS. 


UPHOLSTERY. 


AND 


FURNITURE COVERINGS. 


500 PIECES NEPAUS, EIOTOS, SILK TAPESTRIES 
PETIT POINTS. ROMAN 0 CORDS. ETC. 


A ALF TH 
N. B.—PARIIES PURCHASING 1 
S OF US CAN HAVE T ¥ 
aes Aaa AND C RED AT MOD- 
ERATE CH 


LACE CURTAINS, 


5,000 PAIRS. CUIFURE LACE OUSTAING (TAPE 
D) FROM #2 PER P. 
300 PAIRS CHEN! NIL SIURCOMAN. “CURTAINS 














winDow SHADES [A SPECIALTY]. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP 


& CO... 
SIXTH-AVENUE AND 13TH-ST. 








FURNITURE, DECORATIONS, ETC. 
BUY YOUR 


WINDOW SHADES, 


Empire, Opaque Shade Cloth, and Em- 
pire Spring Fixture, 





FROM THE MANUFACTURERS, 


JAY C.WEMPLE & CO., 
5387 & 539 Broadway, New York. 


IMPORTERS 
John King & Sons’ Scotch Hollands, all widths and 
colors. Manchester Dead Finish. The best made. 
Send for Price lists. Our one-inch roller carries a 
___ sane 1 cS) feet long by 8-6 inch wide. 


FR. BECK & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


High-Class Wall Papers, 


ANNOUNCE THE OPENING OF THEIR BRANCH SHOW-ROOMS, 


Cor. of Fifth Avenue and 30th Street. 





The public are cordially invited to inspect the decorations of this building, 


which are novel and rare. 


The line of goods which will be exhibited and sold embraces a number of 
special patterns controlled exclusively by us, and includes the largest collection of 
fine imported goods ever shown in this country, made by the best manufacturers in 
England, France and Germany, and a large variety of new productions from our 
own manufactory, which we guarantee to be absolutely free from any poisonous 


matter, 
| Protected by Patents. 





Awarded d Medal 
at London Health Exhi- 
bition, 1883. 











The Adaptability of 


LINCRUSTA-WALTON, 


the new material for decoration, will be shown in many 
designs and uses, as well as its superiority as a plastic 
material in high relief. 

Notwithstanding the adverse criticism of those firms 
whose interests are not identical with Lincrusta- Walton, 
this Exhibition will conyince the public that no other 
material is in any way its equal for durability, beauty, 
and as a sanitary wall covering, 


FR. BECK & CO., 


Sole Manufacturers in the United a 
Factory and Retail Salesrooms, 7th Avenue, corner 29th Street. 


Branch Showrooms, 5th Ave., corner 30th Street. 





Weekly Market Review. 


GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 


L¥or the Week ending Friday, May 1st, 1885.) 


COFFEE. 

Rio, Ordinary to Choice...........-- -6 @il 

Santos, Fair to Good..... kata wees BK@ 8H 

Java Miskbeekesaeasah oaenennaees 14 @22 

Se eee eeeee 1644@171 

Rss) scte avcbeeeres ecccsccee © OD 

Laguayra....... ES 

TEA. 

Hyson 18 @40 

@60 








SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fair to prime..........-. +» —@ 4 13-16 
Te 6% @— 
Crush ebabse busetesesnsed —@ 6 
Powdered........ deteans —@— 
eamaentne-aeaews eeeee 64@ 6% 
Warne Moai | eee —@— 
ak vanesavivinneteeneh 5K@ 5% 
DNL. winukerehnnuieadoneneweneien 446@ 4% 
MOLASSES, 

Divo cevccesscveccoceesessesces -+--13 @20 
—— 4 18 @21 
“ Grocery..... SR RE 20 @25 

Porte Bhed.....cccceee 90%00edebsdees 18 @36 

New Orleans...... 20s c0eseeeesecceces 80 @52 

FISH. 

George’s Cod do per qtl. @—-—@ 4 50 

Grand Ban. « Cod... .......+ 0 —@ 4175 

Mackerel, No. 1 Mass........ o 22 00 @ 24 00 

Mackerel, No. 2 Mass......... - 11 60 @ 13 00 

Mackerel, No. 3 Mass.......... 350 @ 4 00 

BOE GSTS. . cccccccctvccecs -- 9@-—-M 

GENERAL MARKET. 
FLOUR, MEAL, Ero. 
Fiour 

cous Extras and Patents. $300 @#4 50 
Dh ccaituennenaiaine --. 3380 @ 8 90 
Supertine Spring........... 3 60 @ 3 95 

Ohio, Ind., Spring Super- 
fine Winter............. +t - @ 415 
kD iaiiuancs vasenns 470 @ 5 35 
Western na ke Wheat, ext’a ; i @ 4 00 
Minnesota, ‘Clear”........ 40- @ 5 00 
Bpring eat, ‘* Patents”. H 25 @615 

to Choiee Spring 
Wheat, Extras........... 4 @ 4 40 

Ex. - oe Ind., Ohio, - 
pS ESSER te @ 4 70 
O. Round Hoop Ex. (ship’g). ‘ 4 @ 4 65 
White Wheat Ex. (0, & = 4 = @ & 40 
Missouri and Ill., choice.... 4 65 @ 5 00 
“ fancy.... 610 @ 6 35 
ea Extra Brands.... 475 @ 5 00 
Winter Wheat, “Patents”. 635 @ 6 25 
White Wheat, Michigan Ex. 4 70 @ 5 00 

BOUTHERN FLOUR: 

Bssdtceenne geteensenns - 490 @5 25 

Family...... Kanrtenmerans 5630 @ 5 50 

FOney..ccccce cece esccee - 475 @ 6 
By Fiour 

a peoniboes 280 @310 

Bupertine........ce06 - 420 @ 460 

Corn MEAL: 

Western......... joveaee --» 285 @3 25 
a hieeee 000esseees 826 @— — 
Seananseangus . 335 @— — 
GRAIN, 
WuHeEat 
TL BG Beicsavacseces 8105 @—— 
ae 0 @— — 
Be GIs Mb adesenedsoccces 104 @— 
Bs BOs Bicccccee eces — 584,@— 59 
 ncinaeieccuken: a .— 61 @— — 
WE En cccccccsvccesed — 62 @—— 
Oa 
White, No. 1......... cose 49 @— bv 
Western........ seeenewees — 446 @— 50 
Stave Mixed........ eocccees —42 @— 4 

Rye: 

State....... SbeGeececeese —-—-@—— 
Western nesgeenesians ow — —@—— 
BEANS: 
Mediums...... seebeenison - 160 @— — 
Marrows....... catnenarues 180 @1 85 
ae eeeveccee +. 145 @1 50 
Green, prime, #bush....... 150 @ 1 55 
PROVISIONS. 
Pork 
Ordinary Mess...... eoeee 1800 @— — 
New Meuws......... cosee —— @ 18 25 
Family Mess, City...... -—— @ 18 50 
Prime Mess, Western.... 12 75 @ — — 











Creamery, choice to fancy............... 28@26 
bas ordinary to seccccsocces L7@22 





Wi Biccigen aeuecccseresetreceens Memes 
saotese 9@14 


oo oe 





8. 
Smoked ns aa __- 104@ —i11 
Smoked 8) ae ae — 6%@ — — 
(We que o 100 Ibs.) 
Bran, 401b8..........se00: #— 8 @8 — 9 
Shorts, 60 RIP Rene — 8 @ — 90 
Middling, 80 to 100 lbs.... — 85 @ — 9% 
 ichiseiose . 100 @ 10 
Rye i - —8 @ — 90 
Screenings... . —50 @ — 80 
Oil Meal, per ton.......... —— @ 48 50 
Cottonseed Meal, per ton.. 2600 @ 26 75 
HA AND STRAW 
Hay, No. 1, —— ber 100 Ibs ° 110 @8115 
Hay, No. 2, good. «-, 100 @ 106. 
Hay, No. 8, medium oe «4 1 OO 1M 
Hay, Shipping “ 66 sever —80 @ — 85 
Hay, Clover ” " - —70 @— 80 
Hay, clover mixed ‘“ 6 eee —80 @ — 90 
Straw, No.1,Rye “ “ ....—90 @— 95 
Straw, No. 2itye “ eee —10 @ — 15 
Straw Oat “| oc —55 @ — 65 


State factory, light skims, prime to 


(599) 28 
LARD. 
Steam refined, per sa ads oh bam &?— 1k@ — — 
Continent .......... seseceee oo @— 7 
South American. , babes 1%@ — — 
CHEESE. 
State factory, fancy........... eoeee LL @ILYKL 








Nitrate of Soda, pe 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per lb.. 
Sulphate of Potash 
Muriate of Potash 
Kainit 


Wheat “ 
Cabbage ‘“ 





Cera wernt eeee 


H. J. Baker & Bros,’ Specialties : 
Potato — 


Coenen enee 


AA Ammoniated Superphos- 
phate Fertilizer........ 


Pelican Bone Fertilizer. 

Baugh & Sons’ §; 

Tobacco Fertilizer 

Raw + Te san amen 
000 Ibs 


per 2 


ialties: 


ee ee 


Twen ty-fivel Dollar Phosphate, 
000 lbs 





CONN icin 0.050 sec cake claaindgned< mouse 
State factory, skims, fair to good, . @ 6 
Ohio flat, prime to choice........... * Sigto10 
Ohio flat, ordinary to good......... 2 @7 
Skims, Penn., fair to choice.......... 1 @3 

EGGS, 

State and Penn., fresh laid......... 144 @— 

Western, fresh-laid....... bone: coke — @14 

MOUNT ss Knsiécdcivicsc< enéiew sce - 12%@ 18 

DRESSED POULTRY 

Turkeys, fair to choice...... ... —10 @— i138 

Capons, Philadelphia,.......... 23 @— 2 

Chickens, Philadelphia, per lb...—15 @— 17 

DONM vi ckevessscecck eho tWevesed -12 @— 14 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes, Bermuda.........5...+ 5 50 @ 7 00 

Potatoes, new, Florida.......... 3.00 @ 7 00 

Sweet Potatoes, DOE DDI. .cccccce 6 00 @ 6 50 

pg eee — 40 @— 60 

Onions, Bermuda, per crate..... —— @200 

Spinach, per dbl..........0..6- 3 00 @ 8 50 

alernam, per banch.......... — 10 @— 50 
Beets, Bermuda, per crate...... —— @ 2 00 

DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT, 

Apples, Russetts, per bbl..... - 225 @ 2 50 
* Baldwins, oo 2% @8 
‘*  Greenings, oe, 328 O38 

Strawberries, Fla., per qt......-—— 8 @— 80 

Peanuts, Va., hand-picked, 

new, per Ib Saaweonneweqies — 4 @ 4% 

og ere — S@— 6 

DOMESTIC DRIED *ROiT, 

DIE. wecwisiugan bsesens coseeee = BK@— 7 

Peaches, Pooled.......cccceccece —7 @—l11K¥ 

Peaches, ae — ty@— 8 

Peaches, Evaporated......... +. —13 @—26 

Blackberries........ ......-..-. —10 @—104¢ 

CE ckeinchsesonncensessos i— 9% @—12 

BAMPROTINED,. ..0soicivcccsccevccs —23 @—25 

WOOL MARKET. 

Indiana Medium, unwashed. ieecbesent 28 @685 
“6 ES. pe arr 26 @27 
Coarse and ‘atte bloed....20 @28 

N. Y., Mich., and Ind., washed X and 
Misbdubwekncbbasgheleasakens’ @40 

N Mich., and Ind., eo ey io @45 

Sceeeneall 35 @40 

“ “ “ pend 28 @33 

Ohio, Tenn., and W. Ya. X and XX., 40 @48 

, Sr 48 @45 

a sad ". Ti mivesvets 44 @46 

* ” “ Fa.. @40 

sad “ ‘* common.. ..80 @84 

Burry at value. 

GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
Per Ton, 
Soluble Pacific Guano.......... 838 00@40 00 


24 S58 #555 
Ss Ss S8SEeu 


28 
= 

5 5 
& & 
ss 


eek. & arr 25 00 
Economical Fertilizer for Po- 
tatoes....... hentai kein aes 80 00 
Warranted Pure Raw Bone 
Mea!, per 2,000 Ibs....... 30 00@83 00 
Export Bone, per 2,000 ibs... 26 00@28 00 
Lister Bros.’ Specialties : 
Standard Superphosphate.... 87 00@40 = 
Ammoniated Dis’d Bone...... 82 00@35 
U.S. Phosphate.............. 29 00@31 00 
Ground Bone............... 31 00@38 50 
Cresent Bone........-..00+8 29 00@381 50 
Potato Fertilizer............. 47 00@50 00 
Tobacco OR Sea pepe 47 00@50 00 
deere eres 32 WW@35 v0 
Mapes F. and P. G, Co, lobe erompeean 
Potato Manure.. 48 00 
Corn me Vides 46 00 
pO a 50 00 
Complete “A” Brand.......... 40 00 
Michigan Carbon Works’ Special- 
ties : 
Homstead Superphoaphate.. 40 00 
Homstead Tobacco Grower. . 60 00 
Banner Raw Bone Flour...... 45 00 
A. L. Sardy’s Specialties : 
Phospho-Peruvian Guano.. 86 00 
Ammoniated Supe rphosphate. 82 00 
i, Clark & Cor 8 Special- 
eB: 
Americus Sopeetanmate, ... 88 00 
Royal Bone Phosphate. ..... 32 00 
Americus Potato Fertilizer. . 45 00 
Fish and Potash........... 85 00 
Americus Pure Bone Meal. . 88 00 


swe quote 4@4/ ante for Pot 
or 


Pearl. 


THE 
GREATAMERICAN 


E 


COMPANY 


Decorated Toilet}: 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


P. O. Box 288, 


GOOD NEWS TO 
LADIES! 








°1 and 88 Vesey St. New York 








kt 


FIRSTCLASS PROITERS MATERIALS, 


“ Btrong Slat” 
Presses, 


os. Se any i ig ingravers 


Cases, ts, 


Print- 
‘at- 


VANDERBERGH, WELLS & COMPARY, 
110 Fulton, and 16 and 18 Dutch Street, New York 
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Insurance, 
PREVENTION AND CURE. 


Mr. Epwarp Arkryson begins a recent 
address before an assembly of Boston mer- 
chants on mutual fire insurance by sum- 
marizing the situation he found when he 
became an underwriter, in 1878, after hav- 
ing previously been for years «a director in 
several factory mutuals. His work was a 
coptinuativn and improvement of what had 
already been done. More water and better 
pumps, safer lanterns and oil, were called 
for; causes of combustion were studied; 
good risks were invited in, not by bidding 
low premium rates, but by increasing divi- 
dends, so that the seven years’ profits, if 
they had been improved at five per cent., 
and were now thus invested, would yield 
income enough to perpetually insure at its 
average cost every mill now covered. 
Losses, «xpenses, and cost of insurance 
have been lessened, but business has been 
doubled. Yet the members, who would 
have rebelled if the officers had insured 
mills built like their city warehouses, 
would persist in building and occupying 
such warehouses, which are still costly ex- 
amples of the most pernicious sort of com- 
bustible architecture. In January, 1880, a 
plan for insurance and protection of city 
risks was proposed, almost identical with 
the one the merchants addressed are now 
considering; but no attention was given 
it, for ‘to pay an insufficient premium to 
a weak insurance company” 
cheaper. The moral has been emphasized 
since by the most costly experience. What 
is now to be done? Many existing faults of 
construction are irremediable; therefore, 
by stand-pipes on the roofs, hydrants on 
the walls, and automatic sprinklers within, 
preparation must be made for flooding 
within the first five minutes of a fire. 

Mr. Atkinson figures, on a specimen city 
block, that the cost of the most complete 
protection, by means of water supply, would 
not exceed six cents per square foot of 
floor; that this would cost less than one 
annual premium on the same property, and 
ought to be adopted without any reference 
to the contract of insurance; but that, if 
the proposed square were combined with 
other similarly protected squares ‘*formutu- 
al prevention of loss by fire as their principal 
purpose, and for payment of indemnity in 
case of loss by fire as a secondary incident,” 
this investment of $25,000 for self-protec- 
tion might save 80 per cent. a year in in- 
surance. He would advise against a strictly 
mutual company for insuriog miscellaneous 
city risks, each member being liable to as- 
His idea is a combination; Ist, 
to make property safer; 2d, to accumulate, 
at adequate rates, the profits of insurance, in 
such a way that the fund thus saved 
shall become a guaranty fund for the 
benefit of the insured, represented by 
interest-bearing scrip, divided yearly 
among the members. The difference be- 
tween indemnity and prevention is sharp- 
ly outlined. Fire insurance ordinarily 
assumes, with a Turkish fatality, that an 
increasing fire-loss is inevitable, as it cer- 
tainly is until the conditions are changed; 
then combines for a redistribution of that 
loss. Prevention assumes that this waste 
is unnecessary; then combines to reduce it 
to the minimum by intelligent study and 
rigid precautions, redistributing only the 
minimum loss which will now and then 
creep in. If railroads were to be built with 
weak bridges, unprotected switches, occa- 
sional cast-iron rails, and an utter lack of 
study, what would be said of a scheme of 
insurance against railroad ‘' accidents”? 
We expect Buddensiek buildings to fall; 
bridges and wheels to break under loads 
out of proportion to their strength; malig- 
nant disease to follow disregard of sanitary 
conditions; failure to follow attempts todo 
business at a loss; punishment to follow 
crime and blundering; and every cause to 
be followed »y its natural consequence. 
Expecting this, we generally act according- 
ly, and trust to intelligent forethought for 
protection. But we deliberately—and as 
effectually as if it were eo intended—fix 
our property to burn, relying upon insur- 
ance to redistribute the loss; and this we do 
as if we really believed the loss were thus 
obliterated, and the fire-tax removed. It is 
@ marvelous piece of folly in a practical 





seemed to be 


scssment. 





and shrewd people. It illustrates how 
recklessness is born of too-ample abund- 
ance, and how readily and fatally we fall 
into conventional error about insurance 
protection. 

—_— -—-  — —_- - —_— 


A Brigur legislator in Wisconsin has con- 
cluded that the people of that State do not 
pay enough for their life insurance. Sohe 
has prepared a bill taxing the companies 
$1,000 a year each, and two per cent. in 
addition upon their gross annual receipts. 
Under such a delightful law the companies 
would simply reduce every  policy- 
holder’s dividends a pro rata amount of 
the tax, and the latter, finding their life 
insurance thereby costing them over two 
per cent. annually more than before, would 
fall dead in love with the legislator who 
prepared the bill. They would yearn to 
meet him, and all members who should 
vote for his measure, and with tough clubs 
lull them gently toa sleep which should 
know no poliiical awakening. Taxing life 
insurance is simply taxing dead men for 
having been so imprudent as to try to se- 
cure their families against want.—Chicago 
Inter-Occan. 





1851. THE 1885. 


Massachusetts Mutual Lite 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
84 Years of Successiul Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus, 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E, W- BOND, President. 
JOUN A. HALL, Secretary 
M. V. B. EDGERLY, 2d Vice-President and 
Manager of Agencies. 


gre SURI" ry peeve LOSS BY BURGLARY, ROB 
RY, FIRE, » OR ACCIDENT 





THE FIDELITY 
Insurance, Trust, and Safe Deposit 
Company, of ’Philadelphia, 


NEW MARBLE HRE_PROOF BUILDING, 
Nos. 827-831 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL, 


CAPITA - 82,( 

The oni ny iso’ Feng NAFEN INSIDE THEIR 
BURGL Rie 7ROOF VAULTS “ pesese varying from 
#16 to $75, according to size. An extra size tor corpo- 
rations and bankers; also desirable Safes in upper 
vault for #10. Rooms and desks adjoining vaults pro- 
vided for Safe Renters. 


VAULT DOORS GUARDED. St THE YALE TIME 


SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of ever desert 
Hon jucudia ag STOCK LATE EW. 
ELY DEED taken for SAFE. KE HEPING, tN 
SPECIAL GUARANTY, AT THE LOWES T RATES, 


DEPOSITS OF MONEY JRECEIVED ON 
Int os 


[INCOME COLL EC TED AND REMITTED FOR A 
DEBATE CHA 
The Company ECU TORS, “ADMINISTRA. 
TORS and. may tet an and RECEIVE and EXE. 
CUTE TRUSTS of every dese sription, from the Courts, 
pan Bom and individuals, 


ALL TRUST FUNDS and INVESTMENTS are ke 4 
separate and apers from the assets of the Company. 
additional securit £4 the Company has a rus 
capital of $1,000,000, primarily responsible for thelr 
trust obligations. 


WILLS RECEIPTED FOR AND SAFELY KEPT 
WITHOUT CHARGE. 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 
JOHN B. Gest, , Wes e- President, and in charge of the 
Trust Dep yr 


ROBERT ATTERSON, Treas. and Sec 
DIRECTORS ; 
Stephen & g aldwell, William H. Merrick, 
Beware Olark, John B, Ges 


Edward T. Bicol, 
} Et. Ff, Ty! er. Thomas Drake, 
Henry C. Gibson. Thomas McKean, 
John ©. Bullitt. 


NIAGARA | 


Fire Insurance Company, 
135 BROADWAY, New York. 


ORGANIZED 1850. 
60th Semi-Annual Statement, a” 9r000 1885 


. A. Grise om, 


CASH CAPITAL........ eocccces 9 80 

Reserve for Reinsurance.............. ao 
Reserve for all other Uiabilition bececee 

IEE Ws cccscoevesseccecsccccssccce 3 & Fy $5 


$1,851,597 39 


Policyholders in thie Company have increased Protec- 
tion varenttes of fhe 


On Ue t 
NEW YORK SAF TY F » LAW. 
NOT AN, President, 


PETE 
GOODRICH, Vice-President. 
WERT POLLOOK, Sec. GEO. 0. H 0. HOWE, Asst. Sec 





Fidelity and Casualty ¢ Co., 


214 and 216 Broadway, New York. 


Officials of Banks, Belipooda, Express and Ineur- 
ance Com panies oon ob 
BON oF: SURETYSHIP 
from this Gnome at moderate ratee, The Bonds of 
this Company are accepted by the courts of the State 


of New York, 

ACCIDENT POLICIES 
insuring canted death or disablin carey. Full in- 
formation as to detai He of HAkDs, Bros e ag 


WM 
JOHN M. ORANE, Bee. RESTOR a7  HILLAS, Asst. Sec, 


Geo, 8. Coe, aa Willtans, 1 grmilye, 
Geo. T. Hope, }: 8. T, Stranshan, David 

A.8. yee, 2-3 Hul Mitchell, 
B. Chittenden, has: Dennis. 
M. Richards. 


Ww. G, 
H, A, uribut, ¥. 
1820. 





CHARTER PERPErUAL. 1885. 
FRANKLIN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADPULPHIA, 





CAPITAL.. eesreceroess- cvcescoces seeee $400,000 00 

nsurance Reservé...........,.- oe 1,791,761 41 

Unpaid Losses and Dividends -” B7,019 Qt 

ere ‘ 801,525 01 

TOTAL ASSETS (Jan. Ist, UBB) -0. 00... se+ 93,050,306 68 

8 W, MoALT eae aig t, 
en 

a ARE hres, 

Pe Department 
Geonas F, Kxoen, Manager. 





THE ACCIDENT 


Insurance Company 
OF 


NORTH AMERICA. 
Head Office, MONTREAL, CA. 


Str ALEX. T. GALT, President. 
EDWARD RAWLINGS, Man’g Director. 


ANNUAL STATEMENT, to 3ist Dec., 1884. 
Deposited at Albany, N. Y., for security of 
U. &. Policyholders, $100,000. 


ASSETS. 
United States Government Bonds. #113,000 00 
Railroad, Corporation, and Munic- 

EE HI cnvcecncancees ee FT 
Cash in Bank and on hand.......... 26,181 27 
Accrued Interest, Premiums in due 

course of collection, and other Assets 91,509 81 

Total Assets........ $301,785 26 
LIABILITIES: 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums, and 

all other Liabilities............ --. 123,169 51 

Surplusas regards the Insu’d $178,615 75 


RESOURCES. 

Assets as above.............-60 301,785 26 
Reserve Capital at call.............. 103,440 00 
Total Resources for security 

OF PI asin cevcsscccned $405 ,225 26 
Number of Policies issued 

during the year........ 24,806 
Gain in Policies over 1883. .2,887 
Total Losses paid during 

ee eee 3,338 for $147,034 95 
Total Losses paid to date. .8,184 for 316,546 63 











PREMIUMS RECEIVED. 
ee $52,213 54 1883. .....8282,585 55 
1882.......150,413 56 1884....366,703 98 





No extra charge for voyage to and from 
Europe, nor for residence or travel in Great 
Britain, the Continent qf Europe, Egypt, Holy 
Land, Mexico, Canada and the Provinces. 


H. C. MACY, Manager, 
17s Broadway, N.’ Y. 








WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS, CO. OF NEW YORK. 

W. A. BREWER, Jr., - = = President. 
In this company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those of allother 
companies, in Non-for- 
feitable dividendsto keep 
“their policies in force 
See charter. 


OFFICE: 


21 COURTLANDT ST. 








ay gf SUR. 
co., 
oF  manepenn 
Conn, 
ASSETS, 
82,447,722.19. 
SURPLUS, 
$403,619.77. 
JAS. 8. PARSONS, 
President. 
gJ7 A. WINCHESTER, 
Vice-president. 
. E. BEECHER, 
tary 





UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos 261. 262, 263, and 264 Broadw 
Corner Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS 


$5,209,658 686 96. 


The principal feature of ew of this Oc any are ABSO 
LUTE BeOURITY ‘CONOM MAN GEMENT 
and PBERALITY’ 10 THE MNSURE 

All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies lesuea 


T. H, BROSNAN, President 
Cc, P, FRALEIGH, Sooretery, 
GEO. H. BURFORD, Actuary 








MANHATTAN LIFE, 


OF NEW YORK, 156 and 158 BROADWAY. 


The Annual Premium at the Age of 30 will be $30 18 
At the end of the twenty years the Company 

will return to the holder in casp..,........+..+ 8570 00 
While the $1,vcO Insurance will have “been 

aoe red for 20 years at the net cost of $33 60 

1.68 for $1,000 insurance per year. Or, if the volley 
be not surrendered at the end of the 20’years, 
comes a paid-up policy of $1,005. Any other amount 
will in the same proportions. 

These results are not estimated, but are fixed in a 
poattive ——_s the full face of the Polic mene. 
while bein vayable in the event of the death of the 
assured. There is no forfeiture of payments on dis- 
continuance of policy after three years, a 
Cash or Paid-up Value bein tingrantecd by 

the terms of the New York 


For examples and other ages and por and also 
in the 10 and 15 year plans, write to or apply at the 





CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Of New York. 


OFFICE, 100 BROADWAY. 


Statement January Ist, 1885. 


TotalCash Assets - - - 


All Claims for Fire and Inland Losses, less than......... 





$4,938,501 92 


$360,238 68 
39,347 32 





1,928,299 35 


DA ae Gs, BB i cinch cectkccivn tac ssevetsconicciinnsccsissssecess 
RESERVE FOR RE-INSURANCE on Outstanding 
Risks: Fire...... 
II conic dissnseunticenanaiinsinabinanidainioel 


BS GN TOR CE Bi iiccccnccscecccsassctncsecnnsiieinncssssiccccscns 
NET SURPLUS, January Ist, 1885........... 
OBPIGCAL....crrccsccrccccccrcrcccccscccessosessccseserecsosescocsoecssoospscoosessecssooses 


Cash Assets, as above - 





ORR e bere eeeeeeeeeeseeneeees sees 


25,394 75 
50,000 00 
1,635,221 82 
1,000,000 00 


$4,938,501 92 


eee eeeteereeseentes 








The Safety Funds, under the restrictions of the New York Safety Fund 


Law, now amount to $1,200,000, 


GEO. T. HOPE, Pres’t 


CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 
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May 7, 1885.} 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


(601) 25 








The Twenty-fifth Annual Statentent of the 


EQUITABLE 


Lite Assurance Society. 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
for the Year ending Dece mber 31st. 1884. 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Belenes, Senuary howd heaven i peti ac: 


« 850,432,249 73 
INCOME. 
PremiumMB.......--.seeeee. -eeee $12,081,330 22 
Interest tand Rents... ».-ccceece 2, 72,1 149 83 15,003,480 06 05 
65, 435,72 729 78 78 
DISBURSEMENTS, 


CGetme by Death and Matured Endow- 


ents. 
Dividends, Surrender Values, and Annu- 








DR. copcaneas qpeacecocepecccesos thes cesccuce 2,482,078 30 
Discounted Endowments.........ccee.++«+ 312, 040 77 17 
Total Paid Retiegbettave.... bowseee 7.194.787 07 OT 
Dividend on C: 000 
Premium on Securities charged off..77"7: 314.080 43 
Cogamsestons, Advertising, Postage and 

PE iincnerntececoenereessesne 060 1,215,549 91 
General F 1,040,641 10 
State, County, and Gity ‘Taxes. rte 125,971 O1 
Total Disbursements............ 89,898,009 12 
Kalance, Dec. 41st, 1884, to 

Mi sikctcncnttccssenvad $55,537,720 66 

BALANCE SHEET. 
| ecb 
Bonds and Mortgage bepesegovap coggecescace $15,494,726 72 
New York Re ~ ay including the 


—— Dudes and purchases un- 
iP nha ccebeesiesnimiehdedains 6,676,005 11 
United vstater "Stoc ks, State Stocks, City 
Stocks auth rized by 
ny oi the State of New York 18,400,407 00 
ans secured by 


5,319,641 08 


cities 

Cash in Banks and Trust Companies, at 
interest ; and in transit (since received 
and invested) 


4,016,146 56 


, piionebmniaedadimennaenesasesceces 112,083 87 
Interest and Rents due and accrued... |." 404,580 
Premiums due and in process of collec- 

Sen Giess premiums paia in advance 

rakdadenemshahapnbneesessersveserevenst 382,727 Ov 

piferre d Premiums,......s.0..+sseee 1,071,294 00 
Total Assets, December 31st, _ 

Ninian eins me $55.1 61,925 54 

LIABILITIES, 
Reserve on Outstanding Pol- 
es at 4 per cent.......... 847,549,728 44 


ois te by |  —— ee not 

pertected 128,580 UU $47,678,308 44 
Surplus, December 31, 1884. 810,483. Gi7 10 
Of which the proj ortion contiibuica 

con. puted) by Policies im weneralclassis 84,074,756 10 
O1 which the propcrticn contributed 

computed) by Policies in Jontne c AL is 6,408,861 60 


310,48 i711 
Upon the New York State Standard’ 436 y 483,60 17 10 ° 


cent. interest, the Surplusis..... id. 7: 730,332 73 
New Assurance written ane 
1884....... iat. denameaiige $84,877,057 OU 
Fetes Outstanding 
ceteaensaeeseuettuubenrasaete "$309, 409,171 00 


woumaan OF 1884 a 1883. 














Surplus, Legal sta wa BBO. 78 O¢ 

Sur me ega anda ese e 

Anset ~s ind... gi Geurg7g O¢ 
secret ‘Claims bivcsasnencecesecsooes NONE. 


From the undivided surplue, contmbuted by poli- 
cies in the Geveral class, reverticnary dividends will 
be declared, aveilable on rettlement of next annual 

remium, to ordinary perucpes policies. From 

he undivided furplus coutril uted by policies in the 
Tontine cee, the ulounts applicable to policies ma- 
turing withon the «nirnt yeur will be declared as 
their respective onate poem yme become due. 
W. PHILLIPS, 
z wa. VAN CI8E, 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


Daniel D. Lord 
Jumes M. Halsted, 


t Actuaries, 


Henry B. H hw 

James W.A exander, 

Louis Fitzgerald, 

Henry A, Hurlbut, 

Henry G. Marquand, 
illiam A. Wheelock, 


cury Day ohn A. Stewart, 

Marcel} us iSartley, John D. Jones, 

ohn Mo Rocert Lenox Kennedy, 

Henry M. Alexander, Eugene Kelly, 

Chauncey M. Depew, c cornelius N. , Bliss, 

Che rles G, Landon, George C. 

Henry 8. Terbell, William B. Kendall, 

ot vas 8. Joung, &: muel Borrowe, 
William Wiliism Walker, 

George W. y Carleton, E. W. La a. 
b. F. Randolph, J. F. De Nay 


Sonn b. MeChok, w. Whitewricht.” 
Alunson seek. FE. Boudinot Colt, 
Wm. Alexi nder, Wilham M. Blies, 
Stephen ii. * Phillips Edward W. Scott. 
Robert Bliss, 

of IVER AMES FPUSTACE C. FITZ, Boston 
THO AS BIDDLE, GEORGE H. STUART, 

DE witT CUYLER. Phitadelphia. 

HEN i R. WOLCOTT Deno ver. 
VA N BERGEN, 

ORACE J PALRCHILD, Manchester Eng. 
GUSTAV G. POHL, Hambur, 


HENRY B. avee. President. 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vick-PRESIDENT. 


U E, 2p VICE-PRESIDENT. 
WILLIAM BAO ae SECRETARY. 


‘M.D., MEDICAL EXAMINER. 
EDWARD W. SCO1LT, SUPERINTENDENT. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


BEnJ. F. S1EVENS, Pres. Jos. M. G1iBBENs, Sec, 





I cccitiiaeveoss --817,095,567 10 
Liabilities Se aecemesiimenesnen 14.7 00,3 16 ‘37 
Total Surplus........... ..82,395,450 "13 


The attention of the public is called to the New 

Feature in L.ite Insurance adopted by this Com- 

Endowment Policies for precisely the 

cies. a icles. i ri ci — an the pod be 

ge cieR “~ cipi - 

pr ' bject to the Massachu- 

surrender and paid up insurance values in- 
dorred on every polic 


P+ mpblets exp anatcry of the New Feature may be 
had on application at Com) any’s Office 


FOST- OFFICE SQUARE. BOSTON 








co. 


-V Philadelphia. 
EVENT Fir en aun CAL iain vt 


961,447 51 


THOS, H. MONTGOMERY, bad 


SUMMARY OF 


FORTIETH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company. 


BUSINESS OF 1884. 


Revenue Account. 


Premium Receipts............ $11,268,850 76 
Interest Receipts............ 2,971,624 63 
Total Income............ $14,240,475 39 
cosunetemneeteneremmeenntl inddeseeneiieneinetinisbeemenenmenmeimmmentetll 


Disbursement Account. 


Paid Death Clains........... $2,257,175 79 
“ Endowments,........... 873,¢08 50 
* Annuities, Dividends 

and Surrender Values, 3,603,970 85 





17,468 
61,484 560 


Condition, January Ist, 1885, 
Cash Assets.......... ....859,283,753 57 
(ON 


Surplus (Co.’s Standard) 





4,371,014 90 





Surplus by State Standard 


(eastimated)......scccceee #10,000,.00 
Policies in force............. 78,047 
Insurance in force.......:... 229,382,586 


Increase in Assets, 1884 $3,740,850 85 





Death Claims paid, Income from Interest. 


1880, $1,731,721. 1880, $2,317,889. 
1881, 2,018,203, 1881, 2,452,654, 
1882, 1,955,292, 1882, 2,798,018, 
1888, 2,263,092. 1883, 2,712,863. 
1884, 2,257,175. 1884, 2,971,624, 
Cash Assets, Amount at Risk. 
Jan, 1, 1881, $48,183,934, Jan. 1, 1881, $185,726,916. 
Jan. 1, 1882, 47,228,781. Jan. 1, 1882, 161,760,8.4. 
Jan. 1, 1888, 60,800,296. Jan. 1, 1888, 171,415,097. 
Jan, 1, 1884, 55,542,902, Jan. 1, 1884, 198,746,043, 
Jan, 1, 1885, 59,258,753. Jan. 1, 1885, 229,882,586. 





The Latest Advance m Life Insurance 


18 THE 


Non-Forfeiting Limited 
Tontine Policy 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


A Policy combining the Non-forfeiture 
features, originated by the New York Lirr 
in 1860, with the Privileges and Profits of 
its popular ‘‘ Tontine Investment Policy.” 

IT FURNISHES 

1. Term insurance at low rates, with 
surplus accumulations at compound inter- 
est. 

2. The privilege of continuing your in- 
surance at original rates after your Tontine 
Period expires. 

3. The entire Cash Value of your Policy 
in Ten, Fifteen, or Twenty years, on the 
basis of full legal reserve. 

4. A grace of one month in payment of 
premiums, during which time your indem- 
pity will be unimpaired. 

5. Protection against loss, in case of de- 
fault in payment of premium after three 
years, by the guaranty of a paid-up policy 
—as upon ordinary policies. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 

WILLIAM H. BEERS, V.-Pres’t and Actuary. 
HENRY TUCK, 24 Vice-President. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 


D. O'DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 
HENRY TUCK, M.D., 





A. HUNTINGTON, ad Med. Directors. 


‘H. KELLOGG, President. 


INCORPORATED 19851. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


LIFE and ENDOWMENT POLICIES 


For circulars and ; lans, d plans, address t tne Home office, or 
the agencies, 271 Broadway, N. Y.; 228 Washington 8t., 
Bcston; 512 Walnut 8t., Philadelphia. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Ne. 40 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


Cash Capital oon S18 
Ner SURPLUS 2 ee 


Total Assets, Jan, Ist, 1885.. .¥2,546,612 86 
t. 
SFE i Ney. 








I. REMSEN LANE. Sines 





A SAVINCS-BANK 


BROUGHT 
TO YOUR DOOR. 


Bonds *'* Installments. 


ee « Adcantages ten Bonds are: 
none of the 2 death of the Pon thohter ait A 


~y andi is PAD pa re 


owners for aby reason wish to 
installments, the money 
Fink a Wheee Bonds can be hned aa ‘security, oF col 
lected at any ba 1 the United States. rat 
Bonds eae issued t old and solid Life Insurance 


' “NATIONAL, OF VERMONT, 


(Incorporated in 1848), and to sound and healthy 
persons only. 


&FAgents wanted to Negotiate 
these bonds. Apply to 


S. 4. MATTISON, 


cial Manager, 


Financial 
| 917 & 919 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





ASSETS 


STATEMENT 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 
For the year ending December 31at, 1884. 
















































































Loeinsiscibiinneninn Pi ieee i li | 
Annuity Account. 
—_ tt ae - A ae 
No. _|_Payments, _ No. |_Payments, 
Annuities in force, Jan. Annuities in force, Jan. 

Dieiidies ad hace 61 $23,134 31 _ teres a $23.661 63 
fenton Annuities, 3,674 96 Premium Annuities. || 2.004 44 
Annuities Issued... 5 1,756 70 Annuities Terminuted.. 5 1,909 90 

66 $28,565 97 6 | $28 565 97 
Insurance Account. 
No. Amount. || No Amount. 
Peete in force, Jan. Policies ha force, Jan. 
eines iaaiianmaeated 110,990 $342,946 032 Ist, | eoccosece ovcel SOREEE $51.789,285 
Risks y 11,194 84,675,989 Risks Terminated. verses] 7,880 25,832 726 
122,184|  $877,622,081 | 122,184| — $377,622,091 
Dr. Revenue Account. Cr. 
To Baiance from last account. . $94, 972,108 86 By paid Deate ee $5,226,820 83 
* Premiums recei wes... Sabai <anipiaiicee oy 258 43 Matured Endowments.... ~'2)490,454 1) 
“ Interest and Kents.. 245,059 8 { Total claims— 
7,717,215 82 
a | RS re 26,926. 08 
© FB iinchsacictensch 8,141,164 12 
“  “ Surrendered Policies and 
Additions _ .,..... 087,606 17 
Total paid Policy-hold- | 
ers— $13,923,062 19 
“ © Commissions, (payment 
of current and extin- 
guishment of Ln pw : 907,846 19 
* © Premium charged off o' 
Securities Purchased... 1,131.172 83 
> = panes ont Assessments. .. "28.160 61 
O. O Ge ssp caek ox 872,263 87 
> .* 508 ro to New Account 97,009,913 08 
$114,067 427 27 $114,067,427 Pe 
Dr. Balance Sheet. Cr. 
To Reserve at four per cent,..... $98,242,543 00 || By Bonds Secured Nod Mortgages 

















** Claims by death not yet due... 862,347 00 on Real Estate $416 978,527 96 
* Premiums paid in advance. . 27,477 86 || “ United States and other Bonds — 34,522 822 00 
“ ——— F 4 eames Guar- ‘ “ Loans - Comatenie a PRC a oO 
bases shjetenevennse «Ge “ Real Est 10,282,693 04 

“ Cash in ‘Danks and Trust Com- 
panies at interest......... 2.644,088 54 
“ Interest accrued. . 1,264,418 54 

“ Premiums deferred, quarterly 
and semi-annual........... 1,103,115 38 

“ Premiums in transit, principally 

for December......... . «... 138,714 51 
“ Suspense Account.. .......... 87,814 14 
“ Agents’ Balances,...........+.+ 7,1°6 90 
$103,876,178 51 $103,876, 178 51 





is over Sis. 000 000, 
the Surplus, as ap’ 


New York, January 21, 1885. 


Samuet E, Sprouts, 
Lucius Rosinson, 
Samvst D, Bascock, 
Grorce 5S. Cor, 

"saved E, Deve.in, 
nymMouR L. Husted, 
Ricuarn A, McCurpy, 

Tames C, Hoipen, 
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Old and Young. 


A PICNIC OF TWO. 
BY CHARLES HOWARD SHINN. 


Coste, thou sweet little maiden, May, 
Blossom-child with the sunny hair, 
Lead me out in the woods to-day ; 
Iam sick of the city’s air; 
Tired to death with its baneful noise, 
Hungry for wholesome country joys ; 
Come, little maiden May ! 


Thou, with thy years of three times two, 
I, with my years of three times ten, 
Comradeship swearing, glad and true, 
Ho! shy maiden, for field and glen, 
Loving rivers and friendly trees, 
Merry murmurs of birds and bees ; 
Come, little maiden May! 


Brother and sister sworn are we ; 
That is the vow we make to-day ; 
*Twas long ago we met, you see 
Yesterday morning, dainty May. 
Dull last week! When toil was # chain ; 
Now my childhood comes back again, 
Blest little maiden May. 


How must we tie a daisy knot? 
Where is the four-leaved clover gay? 
Which of us two, by honest lot, 
Is story-teller to Princess May? 
Ah! Let us climb some lordiy beech, 
And build our nest in the sunset’s reach, 
Come, little maiden May ! 
Brook yn, N. Y. 
“ips - 


ELSIE VAN TOERS. 


THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 


L 

Prime Van Cort Lanpr was sated with 
uneventful prosperity. He was of that 
class of whom it is said, ‘‘ they are born 
with silver spoons in their mouths.” In 
his case the spoon was less silvern than 
golden. His father was one of the most 
extensive land-holders in New York. His 
possessions extended along the Hudson for 
miles, and were dotted over rich interior 
counties. He had rows of houses in New 
York city, Albany aud elsewhere. He 
owned steamers, sea-going ships, river- 
schooners, railway stocks and mining 
shares. And everything he held yielded 
him profit. Philip was his only son, with a 
large allowance. He had profited by his 
opportunities. After being graduated here, 
he had gone to Oxford, and come off with a 
fair share of honors. Then he had traveled 
over Europe and the East, and had come 
back with a feeling that there was nothing 
left to live for. 

Man interested not Philip Van Cortlandt, 
nor woman either. And yet he was popu- 
lar with women; not merely that he was a 
great catch, but because he was handsome, 
well-built, intelligent, of pleasing address, 
not, yet thirty years old, and with a reputa- 
tion for honor and courage—these last 
qualities being more valued by a woman 
who possesses the least of either. He did 
not see any of the sex who pleased him; 
certainly not one in his own set. He had 
many acquaintances, but few friends. He 
grew to spending much of his time out of 
doors, fished, hunted, sailed or rode alone. 
He was on the high road to misanthropy. 

Preparing for a fishing excursion to the 
northern part of Pennsylvania, he found 
that his book of flies was by no means full, 
and concluded he would run down to New 
York, and replenish it. There were no 
parlor cars at the time, and he found his 
fellow-travelers were uninteresting as 
studies. He took up the morning paper to 
pass away time, skipped the murders and 
suicides, avoided the editorials, read 
through the foreign news, and then pros- 
pected the paper for something else. His 
eye was struck by the title of one article, 
and he read it through. Thus it was 
printed : 

WILL IT REAPPEAR THI# YEAR? 


BY 


“Few people now know that the varrow 
tongue of land jutting into Newark Bay, between 
the mouths of the Passaic and Hackensack 
Rivers, and directly opposite to the Newark 
Meadows, was once the site of the rising and 
prosperous city of Eynbroek, whose mysterious 
disappearance excited momentary wonder, and 
whose very existence now seems to be forgotten. 
It was laid out and settled in 1648, and had 
grown to such size in 1656 as to have completely 
overshadowed the older New Amsterdam, as New 
York was then called. The conscientious and 
painstaking Van der Donck speaks of it as ‘cer- 





tainly at one time a popular town, and its sud- 
den departure but vaguely accounted for.’ The 
point between the two rivers, now a mere ex- 
panse of salt meadow, was then high ground, 
sloping gently between each stream, with very 
fertile soil, ana was first settled on by Gerrit 
Lubbertsen and Pieter Jansen. Lubbertsen was 
a favorite with the natives, and he and his friend 
got a grant from them of the territory in ex- 
change for twenty pounds of powder, fifty 
pounds of lead, a brass kettle, twenty fathoms 
of wampum, three worn-out firelocks, and a half 
barrel of strong beer. Michiel Jansen, of 
Pavonia, was a member of Council at the time, 
and was acousin of Pieter. Through hisinfluence, 
the Director-General, Petrus Stuyvesant, and the 
Council of the New Netherlands confirmed the 
grant. The friendship of the red man was made 
firmer by a generous hospitality and fair dealing 
on the part of the purchasers. ‘Thus it was,while 
Paulus Hoek, Gemoenepab, and Wiehaaken were 
sacked and ravaged by the enemy, Eynbroek, as 
the place was called, escaped all harm, and grew 
with extraordinary rapidity. Indeed, Van Bout, 
in his work on the Dutch settlements in New 
Netherlands (Vol. II, p. 93) accuses the Eyn- 
broekers with inciting the Indian raids on their 
neighbors for their own advantage, but pro- 
duces no evidence in support of his charge. 
Jansen laid out his half of the land, which in- 
cluded the point, in town lots; settlers flocked 
in, and, in 1655, it was estimated that Eynbroek 
had a population of over 4,000. It then con- 
tained four churches, four wind-mills, ten drink- 
ing houses, a whipping-post, a public pound, and 
other tokens of civilization. The continued 
Indian depredations along the western shore of 
the Hudson cut off Eynbroek from New Amster- 
dam, except by water, and prevented the 
latter from knowing much of the progress of 
the new town. Eynbroek, thus isolated, went 
quietly to work, elected its own Schout and Sche- 
pens, chose its own Burgomasters, and managed 
its municipal affairs as it listed. The people of 
New Amsterdam knew nothing of the prosperity 
of the rival city, and seemed to have ignored its 
existence. Its name does not occur in the pro- 
ceedings of Council, and it is net mentioned by 
any of the local historiany. The only allusion 
to it is by Groenovius, in his ‘ Travels,’ ‘and we 
were told there was a considerable town called 
Eynbroek, at the head of the Cull; but the wind 
not favoring, we went no farther.’ The enter- 
prising Eynbroekers bad their own direct trade 
with Holland, and even with the coast of Guinea, 
from which last place they brought 
Negroes, with the pious purpose of making 
Christians of these benighted heathen, after 
having reduced them to a proper subjection. 
The vessels in this trade came and went through 
the Achter Cull, now Newark Bay, and the Kill 
van Cull, without going to De Groote Rivier, or 
the Mauritius, as the Hudson was then called, 
In short, Eynbroek had a mushroom growth, It 
had a number of wealthy citizens, who built cost- 
ly houses in the suburbs, of red bricks imported 
from Holland, and surrounded them by gardens, 
wherein were great beds of tulips and other 
bulbs. Luxury crept in with prosperity ; with 
that came prodigality and excess with the rich, 
and wastefulness and excess with the poor, The 
simple manners of the settlers disappeared, and 
all kinds of wickedness followed. The inhabit- 
ants indulged in drinking, gaming, and Sab- 
bath-breaking. The preachers of the place in- 
veighed against the crimes of the people, and 
one of them declared the town would be de- 
atroyed, either by fire from Heaven or an earth- 
quake from below. Then the scoffers of the 
place derided him, and succeeded in driving him 
away among the Hackensack Indians as a luna- 
tic. However they might scoff, they found, to 
their cost, that the reverend gentleman was a 
prophet, 

“On the second Sunday of July, 1656, there 
was a small attendance at the churches, princi- 
pally women and children; but the gin-gardens 
in the: suburbs, and the drinking-houses in 
town, were crowded by roystering fellows, who 
were drinking gin—at that time grown scarce— 
playing bowls, and otherwise wickedly enjoying 
themselves. Evertse Steinwijk, the fa¢ landlord 
of the Halve Maan, a popular place of Sunday 
resort, felt the floor tremble under him, and 
dropped a waiter containing a bcttle of gin, 
whereby the precious liquor was totally lost. He 
declared that this was the beginning of an earth- 


many 


quake, At this they all laughed, and said that 
Evertse had taken too much of his favorite 
tipple. But when, a few minutes after, a 


thrill, not to be mistaken, went through the 
building, the revelers took alarm, and made for 
the open air. The shock had been felt every- 
where. The streets were filled by frigtheued 
people, Even the churches were emptied, and 
terror made itelf visible on every face. But 
there came no further shock that day, and the 
people dispersed to their homes, and gradually 
lost their alarm. 

**As no further shock came during the week, 
the matter passed away from people’s minds, 
and they resumed their habits. On the follow- 
ing Sunday there came a heavy shock, and in 
an hour after, another, under which the walls of 
one of the warehouses cracked, though the 





building did not fall. During that week a num- 


ber of the inhabitants left for the adjacent coun- 
try; but the mass of the people, believing the 
worst had passed, remained. There was more 
sobriety among the inhabitants, however; and 
on the next, which was the fourth Sunday of the 
month, the churches were well attended. At 
twelve o’clock of that day there was a shock, 
Some of the timorous took horse for the suburbs ; 
the others laughed at them. Shortly after 
came a second shock. Scarcely ten minutes 
after that, the earth parted, and the doomed 
city, with its shrieking inhabitants, paseed from 
view forever. In process of time the silt 
brought down by the two rivers covered the 
place; and, as this rose from the water, it was 
covered by reeds and salt meadow grass, and 80 
remains to this day. 

**So much for sober and truthful history. 
But there is a legend connected with it. It is 
said that, in 1756, it rose for nearly three weeks 
from the water, and was visited by one of the 
Van Cortlandt family, who narrowly escaped be- 
ing engulfed with it again. As that was one 
hundred years after its loss, and this year is the 
second centary after its disappearance, who 
knows but it may reappear now?” 

‘** Well,” said Philip, after he read this, 
‘that is avery ingenious romance trom 
some penny-a-liner, who made enough out 
of it, doubtless, to keep him for a week. 
But hang the fellow’s impudence! He 
has brought my family name into the 
mess.” 

The story seemed to have left a strong 
impression on the mind of Philip, and 
after his arrival at New York his thoughts 
frequently recurred to it. He had a natural 
fondness for the weiid and terrible, and 
speculated a deal on what would be the 
feelings of the long-buried in4abitants if, 
on their next reappearance, they should 
wander to New York, so different from 
the New Amsterdam of their day. After 
he had secured rooms at the Astor, he went 
to Maiden Lane, laid in his fishing tackle, 
and went back to dianer. After dinner, 
with no particular object in view, he started 
out, and, wandering aimlessly around, 
found himself at a dock on the North 
River. Looking at the vessels there, he 
recognized in a fine schooner one of his 
father’s, the ‘“* Annetje Schuyler,” and went 
aboard. 

Captain Vreelandt, the master, knew 
him at once, and accosted him in the Dutch 
dialect, spoken by the old farmers along 
the river, and Philip, who could speak it 
fairly, though he was better versed in the 
pure Holland tongue, answered him in the 
same speech. He learned that the schooner 
had delivered her cargo, and, no freight 
offering, the master proposed to go to New- 
ark, where he could get a load for up the 
river, as he had been told. 

‘*To Newark!” cried Philip. ‘* By Jove! 
Pll go with you, and get a look at the site 
of Eynbroek.” 

‘*Eh!” said Vreelandt, inquiringly. 

“Oh! nothing!” said Philip, a little 
abashed. ‘Send one of the men to the 
Astor for my valise. [ll give him a note.” 


Il, 

Nothing of note occurred on their voyage 
down the river and through the Kill to 
Newark Bay. The wind was light, aud 
the schooner made slow progress, so that 
it was near nine o’clock at night when they 
neared the mouth of the Passaic. A light 
mist on the water made the master cautious 
in his navigation. Philip, who was seated 
on a camp-stool aft, was thinking of the 
story about Eynbroek, when an exclama- 
tion of astonishment from the mate, who 
was on the lookout, attracted his attention. 

‘*What is it, Bill?” cried the Captain. 
who was at the wheel. 

Bill Ackland hesitated for a moment. 
At length, he said: 

“It puzzles me, Captain. It looks as 
though we'd got into the Hackensack. 
Them’s the lights o’ Jarsey City, sure; an’ 
yit there’s the Newark meadows to Joord.” 

‘*Something wrong about it,” replied the 
master. ‘‘I don’t understand it myself. 
We'll take in sail, and anchor. IT! go 
ashore, and find out.” 

The schooner was brought to, ana de 
at her anchor. The jolly-boat was lowered ; 
Vreelandt and Philip entered it, and the 
former sculled to a long, black pier, to 
which they made the boat fast, Climbing 
the wharf, they walked up to its head. 


This brought them to a narrow street, un- 


like any the Captain had ever seen; but it 


to whom it looked like a village street in 
the Low Countries. There was a dim light, 
shed by lanterns, that hung at intervals, 
suspended on cords or chains, in the center 
of the avenue. By this they saw that the 
street was paved with cobble-stones, was 
without sidewalks, having the gutter in 
the middle, and was exceedingly clean. 
The houses stood with their gable-ends to 
the front, and were each furnished with a 
stoep, or light porch, covering the door- 
steps. There were no lights in the win- 
dows, showing that the inhabitants had al- 
ready retired to rest. At last they came 
to a wide, but low warehouse, from one of 
whose windows came the glimmer of a 
lamp. Philip knocked at the door, and it 
was presently opened by a stout, short, red- 
faced man, whc held the lamp before him. 
He was clad in a short coat, buttoned all 
the way in front, and further secured by a 
belt; had on very large knee-breeches, and 
wore a huge, white collar, tied in the mid- 
dle with acord and tassel. He addressed his 
visitors in Dutch, inquiring their names 
and business. ‘ 

“Our vessel is bound for Newark look- 
ing for freight,” responded Philip, ‘‘and we 

are anchored off the pier. We landed out 
of curiosity. My name is Philip Van 
Cortlandt, and I have no connection with 
the schooner beyond happening to be the 
son of the owner. This is Caspar Vree- 
landt, the master of the ‘“* Annetje Schuy- 
ler.” May I ask what town is this?” 

** Van Cortlandt!” exclaimed the other. 
‘* Not the son of Arent Van Cortlandt?” 

‘Oh! no!” said Philip. ‘* That was my 
grandfather, who is the first in our family to 
take the name, since my ancestor, who died 
in 1684. My father is named Peter, But I 
asked you the nume of this place?” 

‘** This is called Eynbroek; and I am its 
Burgomaster.” 

Philip started in surprise. A feeling 
almost akin to terror came over him. 

‘** You say you have a vessel here seeking 
a cargo,” continued the Burgomaster. ‘ Is 
she strong and seaworthy?” 

‘* No better ever sailed,” answered Vree- 
landt, who, though he only spoke the patois 
of New York, understood very well the pure 
Hollandish of the other. 

** You have come then at the right place 
and at the right time. To-morrow is Sun- 
day, when we do no business here; but if 
you will come in we can discuss the mat- 
ter. Be careful of those bales of beaver- 
skins, and follow me.” 

Thus invited, the two entered the ware- 
house, which was juite spacious, and, so far 
as the eye could make out in the dim light, 
was well filled. Taking them to, a little 
counting-room, the merchant, after pro- 
ducing a case-bottle of strong waters, and 
some glasses, explained his want. It 
seemed then that the town was threatened 
with a scarcity of one of the necessaries of 
life. Flour there was in abundance, and 
meat, both fresh and salted, while of fruit 
and vegetables there was no lack. But the 
stock of gin had nearly given out. As the 
Burgomaster pathetically explained it, not 
only were men debarred of their usual full 
potations, but there was scarcely suffi- 
cient for the needs of weak women and 
tender children. 

‘* Now,” he said, ‘if your vessel be as 
seaworthy as you say, worthy skipper, and 
fit to bear the perils of the Cull and reach 
the mouth of the Mauritius in safety, I 
would like to charter her. You are strang- 
ers to me, and you both dress in that out- 
landish fashion which, in spite of your 
speech, shows you to be foreigners. I am 
disposed to treat with you, nevertheless. 
I am Cornelis Claes Couenhoeven Van 
Toers, and you will find on inquiry that I 
am good for a hundred thousand guilders. 
I wish to give you an outer and return 
cargo. Some time since a Portuguese ves- 
sel brought here a cargo of Spanish wine of 

Xeres. As it was of the finest quality, I 
took it in exchange for peltry, of which I 
had, as I have still; a heavy stock. But 
our people will not drink the wine, holding 
it to be a drink too cold for Christian stom- 
achs, a3 indeed for others than babes it is. 
They are less robust than we in New Am- 
sterdam; and I propose to trade it there for 
gin. I shall charter your vessel, if she suit 


me, for a week, and offer you five hundred 
guilders. If you be back in five days, I 





was more familiar in appearance to Philip, 
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dred if you return in four—though so much 
speed is, I fear, impossible. Always ex- 
cepting that your craft be what you repre- 
sent her.” 

‘* You must arrange that with the mas- 
ter, sir. Though my father owns the ves- 
sel, I am only a passenger.” 

‘* Guilders!” said Vreelandt to Philip, in 
a low tone. ‘‘ How much in dollars?” 

Philip explained, and, after a little de- 
mur, Vreelandt agreed tothe terms. 

‘*And now, Mynheer Van Cortlandt,” 
said the Burgomaster, ‘‘ while the skipper 
can return to his vessel, I must ask you the 
favor to accept my hospitality. The grand- 
son of Arent Van Cortlandt, who once did 
me a favor, must not lodge on water while 
Cornelis Van Toers has a bed for him on 
land.” 

He would listen to no refusal, and Philip 
was forced to accept the offer. Really, he 
was glad to be persuaded; for he was curi- 
ous to see the issue of this strange adven- 
ture. So the Captain went to the schooner, 
while the young man followed the Burgo- 
master, who, after locking the warehouse, 
went, lantern in hand, up the steep street. 

‘“‘T fear I shall disturb the economy of 
your household, sir, at this late nour,” said 
Philip. 

‘*Not at all. There is a spare room al- 
ways in waiting for a guest. My family, 
outside of my servants, consists, since the 
death of my lamented vrountjie, of my 
daughter; and, as I take some refection be- 
fore I retire, we shall find her waiting.” 

‘* Judging from the father,” said Philip 
to himself, ‘‘ the daughter will be a bloom- 
ing maiden, of a heavy build.” 

Presently they met a man, bearing a lan- 
tern and staff. He raised the lights to their 
faces to examine the newcomers. 

“Good night, Mynheer Burgomaster,” he 
said. 

Goodnight, Stoffel Andriessen,” was 
the reply. ‘Is all right on your beat?” 

**Tt is all right, Mynheer Burgomaster.” 
And then the watchman passed on. 

“Tt is always all right here,” said Van 
Toers. ‘‘ We are a peaceable people, Myn- 
heer Van Cortlandt, and have no disturb- 
ance, unless an Indian from the Hacken- 
sack tribe comes into town, and gets 
drunk.” 

‘*The Hackensackers are great topers,” 
said Philip. ‘‘ I have heard of them be- 
fore.” 

They now crossed through a narrow lane 
to a wider street, on which stood a mansion 
of more pretense than any Philip had yet 
seen. Here the host stopped, and, opening 
the door, which seemed to be unfastened, 
ushered his guest through a wide hall, into 
a well-furnished living-room. Here a young 
girl came forward, threw her arms around 
the merchant’s neck, and kissed him. 
Then, seeing a stranger, she drew back and 
blushed. 

‘““Mynheer Van Cortlandt,” said the 
Burgomaster, ‘‘this is my daughter Elsie.” 

Philip bowed, without speaking. He was 
entranced at the sight. He felt that he had 
never in all his travel, at home or abroad, 
seen a young lady of such surpassing 
beauty. Skin of creamy whiteness, which 
flushed and changed with every emotion; 
eyes of the deepest violet, shaded with 
light brown lashes of a different shade 
from the locks of an almost golden tint, 
that were gathered up, but not entirely hid- 
den, in a quaint and antique head-dress; 
with every feature of almost ideal perfec- 
tion, and a form whose outline was a suc- 
cession of curves—all these charms were 
accompanied by grace of movement and 
an expression of sweetness and iatelli- 
gence. Though a polished society man, 
Philip felt an embarrassment for which he 

could not account. 

Van Toers led the way to the dining- 
room, where a single black servant, evi- 
dently well-drilled, waited upon them. The 
young girl did the honors of the table, with 
an easy manner, that showed she was ac- 
customed to the position. Philip, who had 
somewhat recovered his composure, said 
little, but contented himself with furtive 
glances at the beauty which had so unex- 
pectedly gladdened his sight. ‘‘ It is doubt- 
less a dream,” he said to himself. ‘‘ It must 
beadream. But I hope I shall not awaken 
800n.” 

The meal closed, and, after a few words, 
Philip was shown to his chamber. The 


house was on rising ground, and from his 
window, through the star-lit night, he could 
see the two masts of the schooner as she 
lay at anchor in the mouth of the Passaic. 
He could see the roofs of the houses, and 
the dim twinkling lights of the street-lamps. 
He tried to reflect on the situation, but the 
more he thought the more inexplicable it 
became. He retired to his bed, and thought 
upon the face and figure of Elsie Van Toers. 
Sleep finally overcame him; but that face 
and figure haunted his dreams. 


III. 

The next morning Philip was awakened 

by arapping atthedoor. Baltus, the black 

who had waited at table the night before, 

brought him his valise, which Vreelandt 
had sent up from the schooner, and in- 
formed him that breakfast was ready. The 
young man dressed himself, and then 
glanced through the window. He saw the 
schooner at anchor; but, looking past her 
over the river, he could see no traces of the 
spires or roofs of Newark. There were the 
meadows, and beyond were masses of wood- 
land, with the blue lines of the distant hills. 
This was singular, and he thought of it on 
his way down-stairs. But the moment he 
entered the breakfast room all such thoughts 
passed; for there at the table, waiting for 
him to be seated, was Elsie Van Toers. If 
he thought her beautiful the night before, 
in the morning he found her charming. In 
the course of the meal Philip happened to 
mention that he had been at Amsterdam the 
year before. Thereupon the Burgomaster 
asked him a great many questions about 
persons residing there, and seemed aston- 
ished, if not chagrined, when his guest as- 
sured him that he did not even know them 
by name. Once Philip found himself gaz- 
ing at the young lady, and, her glance being 
uplifted, their eyes met. The young man 
glanced downward, and felt guilty of some- 
thing, he could not tell what; and they both 
blushed, though neither could have told 
why. 

‘* You will go to church, I suppose,” said 
the host. ‘I shall recommend you, as you 
are unacquainted with the town, to attend 
the preaching of the Dominie Everardus, 
who isa learned and eloquent divine. I 
shall not be there, having some corre- 
spondence to look over; butI offer you the 
use of my pew; and my daughter, if you 
will accompany her, shall show you the 
way.” 

Philip bowed his thanks. Oh! happy for- 
tune, with such a guide! 

On their way to the church the young 
stranger, whose dress and manner was so 
different from the natives, attracted uni- 
versal attention. Who was he? He had 
probably come, they all thought, in the 
strange, low, narrow vessel, without spars, 
that lay at anchor off the town, with a 
crew, who, excepting the master, did not 
speak a word of the language, and 
who were already familiar with every 
drinking-house in the place. The women 
liked his appearance. The men thought 
him a very absurd person. The little boys 
of the town, whose look and dress were 
those of their fathers in little, made mouths 
at him as he passed, and would have thrown 
stones at him had not the fair Elsie been 
with him. They feared not the Burgo- 
master’s daughter so much as the Burgo- 
master. 

The congregation stared a little as they 
entered. The young men looked daggers 
at the new-comer; not that they either had 
any pretensions, or had their hearts af- 
fected, but on general principles. The 
younger women envied Elsie her handsome 
gallant; while single ladies of mature age 
wondered how she could have the hardi- 
hood to come to a place of public worship 
with a person so absurdly attired. The 
reverend preacher supposed, from his as- 
sociation with the Burgomaster’s daughter 
in the Burgomagisterial pew, that Philip 
must be a foreigner of distinction, and so 
leveled at him the great gun of his rhetoric. 
But the profound theological essay of the 
Dominie failed to make a serious impres- 
sion upon Philip Van Cortlandt, although 
the lay officials of the congregation after- 
ward averred that the preacher had ex- 
celled himself on the occasion. His audi- 
tor was intent in meditation upon his com- 
panion, whose curls, escaping from her 





head-gear, caught the rays of the sun, 





slanting through one of the high windows, 

and invested her with a golden glory that 

radiated and filled with warmth the heart 

of the spectator. 

Suddenly, when the congregation had 

arisen to join the pastor in prayer, the 

building shook to its very foundations. The 

people staggered here and there, Philip was 
nearly thrown from his feet, and the nose 
of the reverend Everardus was brought into 
sudden and violent contact with the pulpit 
cushion. But all recovered themselves. 

The pastor resumed his supplication, and 
the congregation its steadiness; and on 
their way home afterward, Philip learned 
that it was a mere earthquake shock, not 
uncommon in the place. 

After dinner, the Burgomaster retired to 
his counting-room, to continue his exam- 
ination of his correspondence, leaving his 
daughter to entertain their guest: Philip 
had often felt bored while in female socie- 
ty, even when music and the dance served 
to pass away the time; but now he felt no 
weariness. On the reverse, he had a sense 
of infinite and tremulous delight. It was 
not that the young lady talked well, for her 
speech was mainly in monosyllables. 

Of the world without she had heard noth- 
ing. Of Saratoga, and Newport, and the 
White Sulphur she knew nothing. She 
listened in rapt wonder as he told her of 
railways and the telegraph, of ocean steam- 
ers, and of the golden mines of Cali- 
fornia. She did not understand it, but she 
believed; for there was a fascination in 
the tones of his voice that carried convic- 
tion. Bred here, and living here always, 
the world without must be a wonderful 
place; for he lived there, and Philip, com- 
pared to the young men around, was a 
demigod, who had dropped from his Olym- 
pus to visit a maiden of mortal birth. And 
so the hours passed away, and when, as 
the shadows darkened, the merchant re- 
turned to the evening meal, they were both 
astonished that the night had come so soon. 
And all that night these two dreamed— 
Philip, of a sweet saint, around whose 
golden curls was a nimbus cf ineffable 
glory, and Elsie Van Toers of a wonder- 
land, somewhere in the unknown without, 
where Philip controlled and directed all 
things, as became him well. 

The following morning Mynheer Van 
Toers came down and _ inspected the 
steamer. He complained of her as being too 
long and too narrow, but at length concluded, 
as she waslow, the cargo might besostowed 
as to insure her safety. He would have pre- 
ferred a Dutch-built vessel as safer, but 
finally ratified the provisional bargain of 
the night before. In less than an hour the 
lading began. Great ox-carts, with clumsy 
wheels, driven by Negroes who chattered 
and jabbered in imperfeet Dutch, brought 
down the great pipes of wine that one after 
the other were stowed in the hold. All 
was closed by evening, andthe vessel got 
ready for sailing, Van Toers going as his 
own supercargo. Philip preferred to remain 
until his return, and proposed to take up 
his quarters at the Halve Maan, but the 
merchant would not permit it. Indeed, 
he seemed annoyed at the proposition. 

‘‘It would be a shame to me if the 
grandson of Arent Van Corlandt were to 
stay at a common inn while Cornelis Van 
Toers had a house at hand. Remain as my 
guest, and during my absence consider 
yourself as the master of the mansion.” 

So saying, he shook hands with Philip, 
went aboard and to bed in the cabin, while 
the vessel glided out in the stream, with 
her sails set. Philip stood looking at her 
as she took along reach down the bay, and 
then walked slowly back to the Van Toers 
mansion, the idlers who had gathered to 
see the vessel depart making way for him. 


IV. 


The “‘ Annetje Schuyler” arrived at her 
dock in the East River before sunrise the 
next morning. Mynheer Van Toers, who 
had not stirred from the cabin meanwhile, 
ate an early breakfast, placed two sample 
bottles of the sherry in his capacious pock- 
ets, and went upon deck with the master 
No sooner, however, had he looked around 
him than he started in a surprise which bor- 
dered on alarm. 

‘¢ What—what place is this? It is not 





New Amsterdam!” 





‘* No!” answered the Captain: ‘' Not at 
all. It is New York.” 

‘* T never heard of it. What flag is that 
which I see floating every where-—that striped 
and starred?” 

‘* That is the color of the States.” 

‘*The States? Have their High Mighti- 
nesses the States General changed our na- 
tional colors? That is strange! And those 
great, tall palaces built 30 closely together! 
The crowds of men, swarming like bees, 
and so oddly dressed! The long line of ships! 
This seems larger than old Amsterdam, 
Has the child in seven years outgrown the 
parent? Am I awake, or is this a dream?’ 
‘*Wide awake, I should say,” replied 
Vreelandt. ‘‘ And that is what you need 
in this place, too. If you’re not awake 
here, you'll be caught napping.” 

‘*Does Andres Bogert still keep at the 
slip? He used to import the best strong 
waters of Holland.” 

‘**T know nothing of Bogert,” was the re- 
ply. ‘But, if you want to lay in a stock 
of first-rate Schnapps, the house of Van 
Anken & Pietersen have the best here.”’ 

‘*Where can I find them?” 

‘*In Beaver Street.” 

* Will you show me the way?” 

Vreelandt agreed to this, and the two 
made their way to Beaver Street—the boys 
in the atreets taking the Eynbrocker for an 
advertising medium, and wondering that 
he displayed no sign. Van Toers himself 
was disturbed by his surroundings, and 
peered curiously at men and buildings on 
the streets with a curiosity that bordered 
on terror. But the moment he entered the 
house of Van Anken & Pietersen, he be- 
caine the cool, calculating man of business, 
with keenness hidden under a mask of 
pbhelgm. 

‘*T wish to see one of the firm,” he said. 

The clerk, who did not understand his 
speech, and was rather astonished at his 
costume, replied: 

‘‘We never subscribe to any books 
here.” 

Captain Vreelandt laughed. ‘He is a 
Dutchman,” he said, ‘‘and don’t speak 
English. He wants to trade for gin.” 

‘‘Oh!” responded the clerk. ‘ Patrick, 
show these gentlemen in to Mr. Pietersen. 
He patters Dutch like a steam-engine.” 

The two were ushered into Mr. Pieter- 
sen’s room, where Van Toers at once ad- 
dressed the junior partner. 


‘*T am Mynheer Van Toers, from Eyn- 
broek,” he said, ‘‘and I wish to purchase 
some gin. I have, on board our vessel, one 
hundred and twenty-eight pipes of sherry, 
of very superior quality, which we only 
bought in 1651, but it was of the vintage of 
twelve years before. I would like to 
trade, and here are the samples.” 

Mr. Pietersen stared at the Dutchman, 
Was the man a lunatic? However, he 
poured out a glass of the wine, tasted it, 
and then drank. ‘‘ By Jove!” he said. 
‘Patrick, see if Mr. Van Anken is in the 
counting room, and ask him to please to 
step here.” 

When Van Anken entered, Pietersen in- 
troduced him to Van Toers. ‘‘ This gen- 
tleman,” he said, ‘‘ cannot speak English. 
He has a hundred and twenty-eight pipes 
of this wine, which he wishes to trade for 
gin.” 

Van Anken took the glass impatiently, 
held it up to the light, passed it under his 
nostrils, sipped, and then drank slowly, 
‘*The finest Oloroso,” he said, in an under- 
tone, to his partner, ‘‘ and very old.” 

‘‘He says it was imported in 1651,” 
observed Pietersen, with a chuckle, ‘‘ but 
that is mere bounce.” Then, turning to 
the Dutchman, he asked; ‘‘ What figure 
do you hold it at?” 

‘*T do not know the current prices,” re- 
plied Van Toers. ‘‘I take you for honest 
merchants. I want five hundred ankers of 
your best Holland gin, at the market price. 
I want the market price for my wine, 
Come to the vessel, pick out pipes at ran- 
dom, try them, and judge for yourselves. 
Then make an offer.” 

When Van Toers had sampled the gin, 
which he did by good hearty draughts, and 
picked out the quality he approved, they 
all went to the schooner. Here Vreelandt 
had the tackle applied to the pipes chosen 
by Van Anken, and they were hoisted on 
deck. Actual tasting showed the quality 





to be uniform, 
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The partners conferred awhile, made 
some figures, and then Pietersen handed 
Van Toers a paper containing the figures. 

The Hollander looked it over, and shook 
his head. 

‘*I do not understand this,” he said. 
‘¢ There’s an 8 with two down-strokes over 
it. What does that mean?” 

Dollars,” said Pietersen. 

‘*Dollars! And what are they?” 

Pietersen took a coin from bis pocket. 
‘*That,” he said, ‘is a half dollar.” 

Van Toers scanned it carefully, rang it 
on the capstan head, and then said: 
‘Silver, and handsome. ‘The United 
States of America.’ So thcy have changed 
the name of the New Netherlands. I came 
in 1647, with Stuyvesant, whom | knew in 
Holiand. It is now 1656. Has he been 
replaced by another?” 

Pictersen made no reply. 
an escape from this madman. 

‘* We have been frozen up in Eynbroek, 
it seems, while the world has gone on. 
New houses, new names, new dress—all 
new. Can you tell me what your offer 
comes to in the money of Holland?” 

Pietersen made the calculation, and 
handed it to him. 

‘*It is enough,” said the merchant. ‘I 
accept your offer. But, in Eynbroek, we 
deal only for cash, or actual barter. I ex- 
pect to have the balance due me in ten 
guilder pieces." 

‘*That is impossible,” replied Pietersen. 
‘*We could not do that, if we cleaned out 
all the brokers’ shops in town. But we 
can send it in twenty-dollar gold pieces.” 

“Su be it. That will do. Have the 
wine removed at once, and send the money 
and gin to-morrow. And now, do you know 
any dealer in furs? I should like to see 
one about a cousignment [ can make.” 

**My brother is just sucha one. I'll ask 
him to wait on you to-morrow. At what 
place do you stop?” 

** Here, on this vessel. 
here.” 

He lit his pipe. The partners departed, 
leaving him to his smoke. 


He meditated 


Let him meet me 


‘* We've made a good thing in this trade,” 
said Van Anken, ‘ There is no wine like 
that in the market, and it will be snapped 
up in a week.” 

‘I believe you,” returned Pietersen. 
‘*And Lam the first purchaser. I'll take a 
pipe, and have it bottled for my own use. 
But that Dutchnoian jis as mad as a March 
hare. Where is Eynbroek? And he did 
not know what a dollar was! Insisting 
this is 1656!” 

**] wonder if the wine hasn't been smug: 
gled,” said Van Anken. 

** None of our business. 
enough.” 

‘This is, may be, adream!” said Van Toers 
te himself, as he replenished his pipe. 
‘Yes; it isa dream, But how mervelously 
real it seems.” 

He sat on the deck, gazing at the steve- 
dores who were engaged in taking out the 
pipes of wine from the schooner, and then 
upon the vessels around, so unlike in their 
build and rigging to those that had come 
to Eynbroek. And then the countless 
masts! It seemed as though the merchant 
navies of the world bad all come to New 
Amsterdam. Presently he started to his 
feet in alarm, and his pipe, dropping from 
his hand, was broken into pieces on the 
deck. A ferry-boat was crossing above, 
and then a river steamer came sweeping 
past the end of the pier. 


** What's that?” he cried. 


It seems regular 


“It is belching 


up smuke. Isiton fire? It has no sails! 
It paws the water! It moves against the 
wind!” 


Another steamer came from an opposite 
direction. Van Toers fled to the cabin. 
There, still in a fever of excitement, he sat 
when a stranger sent worl he desired to 
see him. This was Pietersen’s brother, the 
far-merchant. Van Tvers rallied himself 
somewhat, and the two talked business. 
By the time he had made arrangements to 
bring a cargo of peltry to town, he had 
recovered his coolness. The younger 
Pietersen then came,, and informed him 
that the gin would be down on the follow- 
ing day, and the gold with it. 

* And now,” said he, ‘‘I have my turn- 
out at the head of the dock. You must let 
me trot you up to Harlem, and show you 
the sights.” 





‘*Haarlem!” exclaimed the Hollander. 
‘No, thank you! Iam not well. I shall 
remain in the cabin.” 

Pietersen shrugged his shouljers, and 
the two brothers departed. 

Mynheer Van Tcers remained in the 
cabin. There, the next day, he received the 
gold, which he examined curiously, and 
stowed away. The gin was all shipped, 
and at night the ‘* Annetje Schuyler” started 
for Eynbroek. But it was not until, on her 
arrival there, the vessel was made fast to 
the pier that the merchant emerged from 
his seclusion, and hurried, bearing his gold, 
to his house. 





V. 


During the absence of the Burgomaster, 
Philip Van Cortlandt had explored all Eyn- 
broek, and its suburbs. He had been ac- 
companied sometimes, in the lumbering 
family phaeton, with its wide body and 
huge wheels, drawn by two heavy Fiemish 
horses, by the fair daughter of his host, 
her maid, Katrina Cadmus, mounted on 
a slow, dull mare, ambling at one side of 
the coach, and her sworn bachelor, Dirck 
Tennissen, equally badly mounted, on the 
other. This arrangement was consonant 
to the Hollandish notions of propriety 
current in Eynbroek; but the presence of 
the two servants amounted to litue, as they 
were so engrossed in their own love-affair 
as to have no time to exercise supervision 
over other people. So that the conversa- 
tion of the two met with no restraints, as 
befitted its innocence. The more Philip 
saw of Elsie, the more fascinated he be- 
came; and as for the little Eynbruek maid, 
the deep and silvery tones of Puilip’s voice, 
the admiring glance of his dark eyes, and 
his tenderness of manner, had the power of 
a spell. Under such favorable circum- 
stances affuirs of the heart advance rapidly ; 
and by the time the Burgomaster had re- 
turned hecrts had been lost and won, 
though neither knew it as yet. 

As for the worthy Burgomaster, what 
with looking up his stock of furs for a 
cargo, and uttending to his official duties— 
though these last were not arduous—he had 
no time to look, and no eyes to see, what 
Katrina and Dirck, and the black servants 
of the house, and tne gossips of the town 
saw pluinly. It was enough for him that 
no shame had come to his hospituity; for 
his guest was apparently happy as well as 
contented. He went about, superintend- 
ing the packing of his furs, and their trans- 
fer to the schooner, which was to sail on 
the following Monday, and left the duty of 
entertaining Philp to his daughter. The 
vessel had her lading aboard by Saturday 
night, and was all ready to start. 

On Sunday, the crew, employing Dirck 
Tennissen as ship’s husband until their 1e- 
turn, started through the town on acarouse. 
They visited all the gin-shops, and though 
none but the Captain understood the lan- 
guage of the place, had no difficulty in 
making their wants understood by expres- 
sivesigns. A rollicking time they had of 
it, touhe great delight of the drinking pub- 
lic, and to the scandal of all sober and pious 
citizens. 

Philip and Elsie went to church as be- 
fore, leaving the merchant to pass the time 
in his counting-room; and after service, 
walked home. They had both been quiet, 
exchanging no words. Philip felt a pain- 
ful embarrassment, and the girl at his side 
was shy. No sooner had they set foot in 
the house, where Van Toers was awaiting 
them—for their walk homeward had been 
slow, and dinner was ready to be served— 
than there came a rumbling noise and a 
shock which made the dishes rattle on the 
table in the dining-room. There was no 
mistaking the cause of this, and the three 
ran from the house, leaving the screaming 
servants on their knees. 

They stood there awhile, and their alarm 
had somewhat subsided, when the shock 
was repeated with greater violence. 

“To the schooner!” cried Philip, and, 
seeing that Elsie was faint, he half hurried 
and half carried her down the dock, and 
gained the deck of the ‘Annetje Schuy- 
ler,” followed by the Burgomaster. The 
men by this time, as much alarmed as the 
shrieking citizens, hurried down, and 
slipped the hawser from the pile. The 
schooner, thus cast cff, drifted away with 
the tide. 





The Burgomaster watched the shore with 
keen interest, as well as dismay; and the 
men, by the Captain’s orders, dropped the 
anchor about two cables’ length out. But 
the young couple seemed to have forgotten 
all but themselves. The girl clung to her 
lover in terror, and he, at that imploring 
embrace, cared for neither earthquake, 
storm nor tempest. At that moment the 
secret of each heart became known to the 
other; and, without a word spoken, both 
knew they loved. How long they stood 
thus, they could not tell; but they started 
when the Burgomaster came up and spoke, 

‘*Mynheer Van Cortlandt,” said he, ‘‘it 
is just like last Sunday; a mere alarm. Such 
shocks are not uncommon in this weather, 
in this latitude. If it were south, it would 
mean something.” 

Philip agreed with him; but they re- 
mained there to see what would come of it. 
They did not go on shore until near even- 
ing, when, no more shocks occurring, they 
sought the house. The fright had not de- 
stroyed the appetite of the Burgomaster, 
who took two meals in one; but neither 
Philip nor Elsie ate. 

‘*What is the matter with you, Elsie!” 
inquired her father. ‘‘ Have you a fever? 
I never saw your eyes 80 bright. There! 
How your face flushes!” 

But Elsie, averting her looks from Philip, 
assured her father that she was quite well, 
and, rising from the table, fled from the 
room. 

‘The child is sick,” said the father. ‘‘I 
must have the learned Doctor Achtienius to 
visit her.” 

‘**T think not, sir,” said Philip. 

The Burgomaster looked at him inquir- 
ingly. 

Philip blushed. ‘‘ My father is rich, end 
I am his only son,” he said. ‘I have a for- 
tune in my own right, left me by my 
mother, which is not inconsiderable.” 

‘* Eh?” exclaimed Van Toers. 

‘In short, sir,” said Philip, coming to 
the marrow of the matter, ‘‘ I ask your per- 
mission to pay my addresses to your daugh- 
ter.” 

The Burgomaster looked at bimin aston- 
ishment. ‘* Your addresses! Why, Elsie 
is a child, a little over eighteen.” 

‘She will grow older in time,” repiied 
Philip, laughing. 

‘*T had no notion of this,” said Van 
Toers. ‘‘But I have no right to object. 
The Van Toers are from one of the oldest 
houses in the Netherlands; but the grand- 
son of Arent Van Cortlandt may aspire to 
any alliance. If you can win the maiden’s 
heart, she is yours with my full sanction.” 

So Philip fo‘lowed Elsie, leaving her 
father to think of it over a glass of liquor 
and apipe. He found her in the living- 
room, s ated, with her face buried in her 
hands, the golden curls hiding both. 

‘* Elsie!” he said. 

The girl started up, glanced at him, and 
then dropped her eyes. 

‘* Elsie, darling,” he said, taking her 
hand, ‘‘I have asked your father if 1 might 
strive for a return of my love to you; but 
if it do not please you, 1 can go away”— 

‘*Go away!” she murmured, and grasped 
the hand that her lover extended. 

The action was the answer, and Philip, 
clasping her in his arms, kissed her with- 
out resistance, and led her to her fa- 
ther. 


The next day the ‘“‘ Annetje Schuyler,” 
with her cargo of furs, and the Burgomas. 
ter as passenger, sailed for New Amster- 
dam. When he returned, which he did in 
four days, having disposed of his merchah- 
dise to good advantage, though at a price 
below market rates—Pietersen was a sharp 
trader—there was some talk of marriage. 
The Burgomaster insisted that this should 
not take place until Christmas week, and 
that, in the meanwhile, Philip, who was to 
sail with the schooner on Monday, was to 
obtain his father’s approval. Without that, 
the merchant insisted, the match should 
not be made. Philip assented; for he knew 
his father would not cross him in the mat- 
ter, though he vainly pleaded for an earlier 
date. 

So the young couple were happy, and 
for the rest of the week lived in that dream- 
land which we visit only once, and in which 
we are not long dwellers. 
love tokens; he gave her a charm from his 
watch-guard—a heart—a quaintly shaped 


They exchanged’ 





pearl, sét in gold, and she, a ring, contain- 
ing a single large diamond. The gift was 
costly, and Philip hesitated. But she said 
she was to be his, too; did he not value 
her more than a paltry stone? Philip 
kissed her, and inspected the ring. In it 
he discovered some letters, in quaint 
Gothic, and made them out to be A. V. C. 

‘*That is the initials of one of our fam- 
ily,” he said. 

‘It might be, Philip,” said the girl, sim- 
ply. ‘It belonged to an Arent Van Cort- 
landt, long ago.” 

‘* Ah, dearest,” exclaimed Philip, ‘‘ when 
you are the mistress of Cortlandt’s Rest, 
you shall have finer jewels than this.” 

‘*Shall I be?” asked she, as her head re- 
clined on his breast, and her eyes looked 
up trustingly to his. 

‘*Kither so, or no other,” said Philip. 
‘For if aught should come to part us, Philip 
Van Cortlandt will never wed with mortal 
woman.” 

‘*Do you promige that, Philip?” 

‘“*T swear it, darling, by my honor and 
my hope of a future.” 

The news of the engagement soon spread. 
Katrina and Dirck told it, and it went 
from mouth to mouth, with a fabulous ac. 
count of Philip’s wealth, so that on the 
next day, the young couple were the ob- 
served of all observers at the church; and 
the Dominie preached a powerful sermon. 
All Eynbroek was excited by the news 
that the rich stranger was to take away to 
some strange, foreign place, the fairest 
and richest maiden of the place. 

There had been so much scandal in town 
about the conduct of the schoouer’s crew on 
the two previous Sundays, that Vreelandt 
kept them on board that day—a restraint 
at which they grumbled. They were to go 
to New York the next morning by day- 
break, and the master had no notion of a 
crew half fitted for duty. Philip was to 
sail with them, and his valise was brought 
down to the vessel at noon-time. 

On their return from church, the young 
couple lingered at the door. The day’ was 
beautiful, though rather warm, and there 
was a dead quiet. Sudaenly there wasa 
rumbling, foilowed by a shock so violent 
that the house shook to its foundation and 
the two were nea*ly thrown off their teet. 

‘*To the schooner!” cried Philip. 

But tue Burg: master only laughed. 
**You two may run there, and you will,” he 
suid. ‘But I am used to this thing, and 
shall stay. It is one of those idle shocks 
we have hud before.” 

Phili,, did not wait to discuss the point; 
but, rai ing E)sie in his arms, ran with her 
to the schooner. They were about slipping 
the hawser from the dock, and the moment 
he stepped on deck the vessel was shoved 
off. 

‘* My father!” cried Elsie. 

‘We can’t wait for him, Miss,” said Cap- 
tain Vreelandt. ‘‘If he comes, we'll send 
the boat for him. I’m bound to keep the 
‘ Annetje Schuyler’ out of danger, any- 
how.” 

**Am I not with you, Elsie?” said Philip, 
encircling her waist with his arm, and 
drawing her to his breast. 

‘**O, Philip!” cried the girl, ‘I fear 
something will part us.” 

Philip scothed her, and the two looked 
toward the town. The vessel was now 
mid-stream, ard the anchor was dropped. 
The people on shore were gathered 
in groups. Their alarm had passed, 
and they were evidently talking over 
the recent shock. Van Toers had come 
down, pipe in hand, and was looking 
at the schooner, apparently enjoying the 
alarm of Philip and his daughter. 

Then the ground rocked and heaved, the 
people screamed and ran wildly hither and 
thither, the houses trembled and crashed, 
the earth opened, Eynbroek sank from 
view, the waters of the Bay rushed over 
the site, and huge swells surged against the 
side of the schooner, that pitched and 
tossed as though it would part the ca- 
ble. 

Philip gave a cry of alarm. He saw the 
form of Elsie fade in his arms to a misty 
and ghost-like shape, and then disappear. 
At his feet lay a heap of dust. He raised 
his hands in indescribable horror, and the 
diamond in the ring upon his finger flashed 
out a momentary gleam of blue light, app 
then lost its luster forever. 
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VI. 


The following singular paragraph is taken 
from an Alvany journal, publisbed in the 
latter part of July, 1884: 


‘©The Van Corllandt Estate-——There was, 
doubtless, some secret romance about the early 
history of Philip Van Cortlandt, the bachelor 
millionaire, whose death we noticed day before 
yesterday. He was fifty-seven when he died, 
and why he remained single was a mystery. It 
will be remembered that a silken packet, which he 
wore always around bis neck, was, at his dying 
command, buried with him. The undertaker 
saye, that, from the feel, he judged that it con- 
tained a ring. It was, doubtless, a love-token. 
What confirms this conjecture, though it does 
not explain the mystery, is the- nature of his 
will, which was opened yesterday, after the 
funeraj, The testator bequeathes to his second 
cousin, and sole near kinsman, only one hundred 
thousand dollars and the town mansion. The 
rest of his vast property, of every description 
whatever, is given to that gentleman’s only 
daughter, a young lady of eighteen, on the con- 
dition that she assume the name of Elsie Van 
Toers.” 

Newark, N. J. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be aa- 
dressed “* Puzzles.” THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 








GREFK CROSS 
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Center square word: 1, not found; 2, across; 
8, an ancient name; 4, to ensnare. Upper 
square: 1, a covering for the head; 2, in like 
manner; 3, good works’; 4, the first word of 
center square. Right hand square: 1, last 
word of center square ; 2, a long, loose garment ; 
8, competent power: 4, an equal. Lower 
square: 1, Last word of center square; 2, 
called ‘* the good king”; also poet and painter 
of the fifteenth century: 8, a woman’s name; 
4, the same as last of right hand square. Left 
hand square: 1, to distribute; 2, therefore; 
3, particular period of time; 4, the first word 
of central square, 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APRIL 30rn. 
RHYMING PUZZLE. 
1, Be-an; 2, La- ban; 3, Pe-can ; 4, Se-dan; 5, 
Wo-man; 6, Re-nan; 7, Ja-pan; 8, Sa-tan; 9 
Di-van. 


TWELVE CONCEALED CITIES. 


1, Eton; 2, Paris; 3, Dover; 4, Thebes; 5, 
Athens; 6, Ephesus; 7, London; 8, Teheran ; 
9, Rome; 10, Verona; 11, Nice; 12, Sparta. 
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A SALESMAN’S NARROW ESCAPE. 


To sell goods appears to be easy business, espe- 
cially when the goods are so beautiful and attrac- 
tive as to seem almost to sell themselves. But 
there are duties and responsibilities connected 
with the life of a bead salesman in a great estab- 
lishment, of which the casual shopper has very 
little idea. One of the largest houses in the 
artistic porcelain and glass business not long ago 
came near losiog its chief salesman, Had he died, 
as it was expected he would, his place would have 
been a very difficult one to fill. His escape from 
death was indeed a very narrow one. 

When our business correspondent recently 
called on Mr. Alonzo Clark, he found him sur- 
rounded by all manner of tasteful elegancies in 
china and bric-a-brac, in the spacious salesrooms 
of the well-known honse of Davis, Collamore & 
Co., Broadway and Twenty-first st., New York. 
Mr. Clark is a somewhat spare and sinewy gen- 
tleman of about 40, or over. He carries with him 
the marks of a severe tussle with disease, but 
shows, both in his countenance and his actions, 
that he has won the victory. 

We will let Mr. Clark tell his own story ; 

‘*My trouble,” he said, ‘was chiefly with my 
lungs and throat. Originally I had a good con- 
stitution, and came of a healthy family, my 
mother having reached the advanced age of 
82, and beiug still an active woman. During 
the war I could endure long marches and severe 
fatigue, and could lie on the ground ai night 
without being attacked by rheumatism. My first 
sickness was four years ago, in a malarious 
region in Connecticut. The malaria got the 
better of me, and laid the foundation for catarrh 
and all the other evils I have been afflicted with. 

“About a year and a half ago I caught a 
severe cold. My lungs became inflamed, and my 
whole system was prostrated. Soon [ showed 
all the symp‘oms of consumption, I was en- 
tirely disabled and unfit to attend to business. 
I was in the care of one of the best known phy- 
sicians in the city, and one of the most expen- 
sive ones. But physicians could do little in 
reaching my case. The nearest they came to 
finding out what was the matter with me was 
when they told me that if I had any business 
affairs to settle to see about it as early as possi- 
ble, as [ could not Jast long. It was understood 
at the store that I must die, and that my place 
would have to be supplied by somebody else. 
My weight, which had been 137, ran down to 
110. Yet I had a firm courage, with a sure hope 
that somehow or other I would recover. 

“After J] got rid of the doctors, who had given 
me up to die, I got a little better, and was able 
to drag myself down to the store, A couple of 
lady customers spoke to me about Compound 
Oxygen, and advised me to go to the New York 
office of Starkey & Palen, and see Dr. Turner 
about it. I knew nothing about this remedy, 
but concluded to try it, just on a venture. On 
taking a few inhalations at Dr. Turner’s office, I 
Wao surprised at the effect on me, It seemeda 
light matter to inhale sometbing which was 
without taste or odor; but certainly it did mea 
great deal of good. My benefit began at once. 
| soon was able to walk up and down stairs. I 
took one “home treatment,” which lasted me 
tor three months; then I gota second. My ap- 
petite re urned, and my sleep was good, When 
I first visited Dr. Turner I had not for months 
slept ina bed. I had been compelled to take such 
sleep as I could get by reclining inachair, My 
feet and ankies were badly swelled, and I seemed 
in all respects to be get ing ready for the under- 
taker. After taking the Oxygeu a while I began 
to enjoy refreshing sleep fcr two or three hours 
at a time ; I could lie in bed, and obtain rest and 
comfort by doing so. 

**T will here say that I found great advantage 
in the use of the nose-piece inhaler for my 
catarrh. I inhaled directly through the nostrils, 
with the best effect. A yellowish, pulpy secre- 
tion had been coming both from nose and 
throat. The effect of the Compound Oxygen 
was to cause this to stop, and with it the pain 
and unpleasant sensations I had been feeling in 
my head. 

‘Soon I found myself, to my great delight, 
able to attend to business as of old. I had not 
alk my former strength, nor could I expect it. 
But I was rapidly gaining, and have kept on 
gaining ever since. All last Winter I was on 
duty, except a few of the wettest and most 
slushy days, when I thought it prutlent to stay 
in the house. I have been able to attend to my 
regular business, and am now. Of course, Iam 
careful of myself. I do not expose myself to 
storms. I walk with ease a few blocks every 
day, and that without experiencing any great 
sense of fatigue.” 

“Mr, Clark, do you still continue the treat- 
ment, or are you independent of it ?” 

“Once in a while, if I have a slight return of 
throat trouble, I take a few inhalations, and 
with positive advantage. Ido not now need to 
take it for catarrh; for my catarrh is all gone, 
to my great relief. I consider myself as thor- 
oughly cured asIcan be. Ihave gained most 
of my lost flesh back again, and am increasing. 
Of course, I do not expect ever to be very stout.” 

‘Are you, then, a believer in Compound Oxy- 
gen as a restorer of health?” 











‘Believer? Why, yes; most thoroughly and 
heartily. I cannot say too much for it. You 
cannot wonder that I have lost all confidence in 
the old systems, They could do nothing for me 
but tell me I was going to die; and they blun- 
dered when they told me that. Compound 
Oxygen brought me to what you see me now, 
aud did it after they had failed. Yes; you may 
say that I believe in Compound Oxygen, and 
that I recommend everybody who ia situated as 
I was to make a fair trial of it, I don’t know 
what they make it of, and I don’t care; all that 
I know about it isthatic pulled me through. 
That’s enough for me.” 

Compound Oxygen is not an experiment. It 
is tried and true. Hundreds of others give 
similar testimony to that of Mr. Clark, Many 
of those who have experienced the best benefits 
from it are thoze whom the old-fashioned doc- 
tors had given up. To learn all about Com- 
pound Oxygen, send to Drs, Starkey & Palen, 
1109 and 1111 Girard Street, Philadelphia, for a 
deeply interesting little work on the subject, 
which will be sent you by mail. 
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Harm and Garden, 


The Agricuitural Editor will be glad lo recetve any 
practical hints, suggestions w information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 
of our eubsecribers who feel epecially interested.) 


A LIST OF GRAPES FOR SPECIAL 
AND GENERAL PLANTING. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 


1. Concougp is universally known. It is a good 
grape still among all claimants for all sorts of 
purposes. Itis better than nearly every one of 
its children yet sent out. But the market for 
Concords is always full; they must take a low 
figure. 

2. Delaware : 
tivated H 
tions, 

3. Lindley: For general culture the best 
of Rogers's hybrids, delicious and hardy. It is 
very early, mine ripening this year in August. 
It is equally good for home use. 

4. Brighton: An early, noble, Juscious, dark- 
red grape. As early as Hartford, and every way 
desirable. 

5. Martha: A seedling of Concord, but white 
and thoroughly hardy. 

6. Lady: Another white and very early grape 
that is as hardy a» Martha, or more so, and has 
proved always an acquisition, It is very early. 

7. Worden; Another seedling of Concord, 
anda grand one, being a good step ahead of its 
larger, earlier and better, and equally 


Still grand where carefully cul- 
but not quite hardy in Northern sec- 


parent; 
hardy. 

8. Vergennes; A red grape of superb quality, 
hardy and a goud keeper. 

9. Duchess: A pale yellow grape, not quite as 
early us Concord, but a long way before it in 
quality. Itis one of the best keepers, and the 
vine is hardy. 

10, Jefferson; Superb every way ; red, a geod 
grower, and entirely hardy. Ripens with the 
Concord, 

11. Massasoit : 
early 


This is Rogers’s No. 3, is very 
as early as Hartford—and is far better 


than Moore's Early. 


12, Wilder: A black grape, that is hardy, pro- 
ductive, and excellent every way. 

13, Prentiss; This, in most localities, proves 
very satisfactory. It may not be wise to place it 
in this list; but I think itis, It is white, anda 
grand keeper. 

14. Pocklington: This is a large, excellent 
white grape, and, like the preceding, may lose 
ite claim to a place in the list of best; but I 
think not, It is entirely hardy. 

15, Barry: A large, black grape, ripening just 
before Concord, It is hardy, vigorous, and a 
delicious grape. 

16. Agawam: A very extra grape every way ; 
red, large in berry and bunch, and ripens about 
with Concord, 

17, Herbert: One of the best of the Rogers's 
hybrids ; delicious, productive, and hardy. 

18. Niagara: This grape will, I think, prove 
all or nearly ail that has been claimed for it by 
even its propagators. In quality it is certainly 
very fine, and it is hardy and immensly produc- 
tive. 

19. If you have a Southern locality, or a shel- 
tered nook on high, dry soil, by all means plant 
the Iona, I[f there is a more refreshing, noble 
grape, I have not seen it. But it is not hardy. 

20. The same must be said of the Goethe, a 
delightful grape of a very positive character; 
fleshy, aromatic, white with pink cheek, or 
wholly pink; delicious but tender. Try itina 
sheltered spot. 

This makes a list of twenty graper. To these, 
doubtless, may justly be added five or six more 
that are first class, hardy, reliable, profitable. 
Of these I do not doubt, but cannot assert, the 
claim of Centennial, Empire State, Amber Queen, 
Early Victor, Francis RK. Hayes, and more of 
Rogers’s hybrids. It is curious that these hy- 
brids of Rogers's still include so many of our 
every way very best grapes. 

By hardy, I mean, in the above description, 
grapes that will endure fifteen to twenty degrees 
below zero, when the Winter is not phenom- 
enally deficient in snow and moisture. Nothing 
is hardy in very dry and very cold weather. 
The above grapes, in other words, do not need 
Winter covering in the latitude of Massachusetts 
and Central New York, I have yet tu find among 
them all, apart from Iona, a grape more agree- 
able for my own table than Lindley, 

The grape requires high, rolling land. It will 
do nothing worth the while without good, strong 
soil to growin. Like everythiug else, it likes a 
mulch ; especially of old manure, or sawdust 
run through the stables, It requires good cul- 
ture and clean. The Concord will give an 
abundance on an old arbor, with little pruning ; 
but for fine bunches and a profitable crop, a sys- 
tem of careful pruning is requisite. Set rows 
eight feet apart, and six feet in the row, or 
eight. Hundreds of pounds of good grapes 
can be grown in trees, and thus old trees can be 
utilized. 

Now, if I were to reduce the above list to one- 
half, I would select: 1, Concord; 2, Lindley; 3, 
Brighton, 4; Worden; 5, Vergennes; 6, Duch- 


eas; 7, Jefferson; 8, Barry; 9, Agawam; 10, 
Herbert ; 11, Niagara; 12, Lady. Reduce again, 
and I would hardly know which to leave out; 
but must include: 1, Lindley; 2, Brighton; 3, 
Duchess ; 4, Jefferson; 5, Agawam or Herbert. 
Leaving Niagara as the exception likely to be in- 
dispensable, 

Where there is room for only one or two choice 
vines, I think I should take Brighton and Jeffer- 
son; then Duchess and Lindley. 

It is pretty thoroughly settled now that Pren- 
tins is not the grape it was claimed to be, and 
that it will not ripen in northern latitudes. 

Moore's Early is highly praised by some; but 
it is 80 much inferior to Concord in quality, be- 
sides producing few good bunches, that I should 
never plant it again. 

Pocklington may sustain its first claim to po- 
sition, Itis showy and a good grape, but does 
not receive commendation from some quarters 
entitled to much credit, 

Karly Victor, for very early, is also a promis- 
ing grape. 

Adirondac is not a trusty grape, but of extra 
good quality, 

Allen’s Hybrid, when it succeeds, is superb; 
but it is not hardy, 

Where Isabella does well, the Diana is a grand 
grape for late keeping; a solid bunch, thick- 
skinned and good quality, With reasonable 
care, the Diana and Isabella will keep nearly all 
Winter. 

Victoria, one of Miner's seedlings, is highly 
praised by the Rural New Yorker, It does not, 
however, get high commendation elsewhere. 
Downing condemns it. 

For a small vineyard no one can go amiss on 
Lindley, Brighton, Niagara, Jeffersun, Agawam ; 
or two or three more in my shorter list. The 
value of Lindley was long hidden. We owe it to 
Patrick Barry that its merits were first brought 
prominently forward. Others are fast learning 
to indorse it, Brighton is almost unanimously 
and universally commended, 

Cuinton, NY. 
—s ow 


FROST DEEPENING SOIL. 


Tue fact has often been remarked that the 
greatest progress in civilization has been made in 
the colder temperate zones, rather than, as 
would naturally be supposed, in those warmer 
regions in which man gains his subsistence with 
the least ontlay of time or labor, Various 
theories have been devised to aecount for the 
undoubted fact. It has been claimed that labor 
is in itself a blessing, that a supply followed a 
demand, that the need of activity, enterprise 
and development was met by the gradual growth 
of races of men meeting these requirements, 
Without doubt this idea is in part true; but it 
j8 Offset by the fact that the improvements of 
higher civilization are only possible as men es- 
cape the necessity of continued toil to earn their 
living. 

The excessive heat of Southern climes is en- 
ervating to their residents, But the lack of 
frosts to penetrate the subsoil is perhaps quite 
as serious a drawback to the success of agricul- 
tural labor. We at the North, often complain- 
ing of the severity of our Winters, do not 
realize, as we should, how important this deep 
freezing is in the maintenance of fertility. 
Southern farm lands croppeda few years become 
exhausted, so that it requires many years to re- 
store their prcductiveness. On our best lands 
at the North, a single Winter of fallow after Fall 
plowing puts them in first-class condition for 
producing acrop, It is quite often noticed that 
Winters of extreme severity, like that just ex- 
perienced, are followed by abundant crops of 
Summer grain. Even Winter wheat is not in- 
jured so much by deep freezing as by alterna- 
tion of heat and cold, which lifts the plant out 
of the soil. The deep freezing is beneficial to 
all wheat which is not thus destroyed, producing 
much larger crops than the promise of early 
Spring would indicate, 








THE ORCHARD. 


Tue orchard this month will require but little 
attention, providing it has been attended to 
earlier in the season; possibly the tent cater- 
pillars will bave to be looked after ; and, if the 
famer has time, he will look after fhe borers at 
the roots of the trees, After they are all re- 
moved a cone of fresh gravel or coarse sand 
should be heaped around each tree to prevent 
the miller from laying her eggs near the roots 
during theSummer. The young orchard should 
be kept well cultivated, and may be planted 
with potatoes or beans, but never with Indian 
corn, 





TaLx about it as much as we may, there is no 
danger of too many farmers having a good 
workshop for repairing farm tools and fixtures, 
But no farm isin gool working order without 
one. In the Summer season, time is hard cash, 
and a well-equipped workshop, with a sensible 
man at the bench, will prevent the necessity of 
sending tools away to the carpenter’s or the 
smith’s, thus taking valuable time and some 
ww. But, having a shop, let the tools be ar- 
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Prof, Duncan Campbell, M.D., LL.D., 


F. B. 8., President Royal College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, Member General Council University of Ed- 
inburgh, etc., etc., says: 


06 ighis Cos Cocu Beef Tonic has more than 
rea) sa my expectations.” 


. JOHN M,CARNOCHAN, M.D., Surgeon-in- 
chive “New York State Hospital, Professor Surgery 
New York Medical College, ex-Health Officer, Port of 
New York, etc., says: 


“My patients derive marked and dec ided, benefit 
from they Liebig Cows Coca Beet Tonic.’ 


Prof. C. H. WILKINSON, Editor Medical and Surgt- 
cal enn says: 


he Coca Beef Tonic of the Liebig Company, 
combined as it is with Gos a, quinine and iron, forms a 
most valuable adjunct to the practice of medicine. 
Fron the expe rience we have had with it, we are forced 
to speak in its favor and to recommend its use. Beef, 
iron and quinine cannot be eptpecend by any other 
three ingredients in or out of the dispensatory for 
invigorating an enfeebled system, and when such 
remedies can be obtained combined from so reliable a 
house as Liebig’s, it behooves the profession to patron- 
ize the same to the fullest extent.’ 


“You have succeeded in placing in our hands one of 
the most effective of tonics. 1 cannot conceive of a 
better combination than the nutritive essence of sound 
healthy Beef and Coca, dissolved in a reliable sherry,” 
says 


Prof. F.W. HUNT, M.D., New Yurk, formerly Profes- 
sor of Materia Medica and Medical poteny. Honorary 
Member Imperial Medical Society of St, Petersvurg, 
Russia, etc,, etc. 


Coca Beef Tonic embodies the nutritive elements af 
the muscular fiber, blood, bonz, and brain #f carefully 
selected, healthy bullocks. It also embodies the tonic 
virtues of ns Coca or Sacred Life-Plant of the ancient 
Incas. It vw thy most perfect nutritwe reconstructive 
tonic ever offered to the medical profession and public. 


“A very strengthening tonic,” says 
Prof. COLPAERT.—Bulletin Generale ae Therapeu 
tique, 


Coca Beef Tonicisa pureiy natural and easily digested 
tonic J or invalids, dyspeptics and all who are run down 
and le ehilitated. It isa valuable aid to convalescents. 
Itia in evey sense of the word a revitalizer, reconstruc- 
tor and force generator. Itisaboonana a blessing to 
brain-workera who need a lonic devoid of unpleasant 
reaction, 

The Journal of the Royal Society of Vienna says: 


‘It is remarkable that the Indians never suffer with 
consumption, and the cause of sthe use of Coca. 
‘They reac avery old age, and frequently pass their 
full century.’ 


DepHaM, ME. 
To THe LieBIG COMPANY: 

Gentlemen:—Your agent left me a bottle of your 
Coca Beef Tonic for me to try. I took it myself, as 
I had been sick for anumber of months with a lung 
affection and was notable to practice. It helped me 
very much—so much so that I am now about as well as 
usual. | have since given it to a number. of patients 
and it has benefited every case, I am indeed mos 
thankful that it came tomy hands. J had tried difer- 
ent preparations of Coca eatats “ ee no ¢. = a from 
them. PHENIX, M.D. 


Be sure to ask for Liebi id © ‘o.28 Coca Beef 


Tonic. Refuse artfully named, interior preparations. 
Price One Dollar. N. ¥. Depot, 38 Murray Street, 


AGRICULTURAL. 


Attention, Dairymen! 


MATURAL JUNE BUTTER COLOR. 


MPHE strongest, cheapest, and most perfect color 
made, Never fails to give satisfaction. Asx jour 
srocer or druggist for it. Manufactured by 


ROCKFORD CHEMICAL CO., Rockford,I1l, 


CRYSTAL SPRING HERD. 
REGISTERED JERSEY CATTLE. 


250 JEKSEYS, of blood in Parotes, Mary Anne of 
St. Lambert, Jersey Belle of Scituate, Coomassie, 
Lady Ives, Columbiad 2d, St. Helier, Albert, Pierrot, 
Sultana, ete. Address J. H. WALKER Re 
P. 0. oO. Hox 1012, Worcester, Mass. 


THE LANSING 


SPRING- TOOTH HARROW, 

















Combines L iattnene oft Draft, Ease of Adjust- 
ment, and Quality of Work over any other Spring- 
Tooth Harrow. Send for special circulars of above 
and Wheel Spring Harrows. Also, lows, Cul- 
tivators, and Bob “leds. 


E. BEMENT & SONS, (Ind.) 
Lansing. Mich. 


UCKEYE 


FORCE 
PUMP. 


Works easy and throws a constant 
stream. 

Has Porcelain Lined and Brass Cylin- 
ders. Is easily set. Is the Cheapest and 
Best Force Pump is » in the ve or Deep 
or Shallow Wells. Over in use. 
Never freezes in Winter. Bend for Cir- 
cular and Prices, giving depth of well. 


MAST, FOOS & 60., 


Sole Manufacturers, 
__ SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


Croats Wronght Ira Barn Door Hauser, 





. 


“MUL ISO NVO CTIHO V 








nai] up. We also make a com 

x hich will pay Ly Bo iteelf, f, build ane Fence, in one dey: 
‘wo men can se to 600 posts 

Sapecastioe oe eiaah on all our goods. ‘Kak your 


CRONK HANGER COMPANY. 
Elmira, N. Y. 


Canvaseers in every 
tp take ate Se 8 = for 


ovis Secternee. wane 
E sooo a 3 business not req 


The 0. L. ‘VAN DUSEN Nursery Ce., 
Nurseries Establ'd 1839. Geneva, N.Y. 














BIG 5 BERRI RES ec and bet of eae 
lastonbury, Conn, 


cRuine? ii CREAMERIES 








Used WITH or WITHOUT ICE 


cele, sou te STODDARD 





~ OUR IL LUSTRATED POULTRY BOOK 
for 1885 is now in the hands of our 
publishers. It tells more about Poult 
nd Lari raising than any $3.00bo ok 
inthe U.8. It tells how we raised and 
ke 7 two thousand fowls, and gathered 
eggs on four acres. Also how to 
raise broilers for 15 cents and where to 
sell them at 60 to 75 centseach, It isthe 
exper -e ~d of a poultry raiser who com- 
menced five years ago wit .00, and 
whose woate in 1884 were about 900. 
Price 25 cents. Stamps taken. Pric ts 


free, R. 8B, MITC! MELS 4.< cago. 
RULLERS—Hiel@: Bead. ig 


sizes; Chea and 
best, Circulars. The United ‘states 
Hard Steel Plow, better than apy 
chilled iron. Apex Harrow Corn 
Drill © ane Cutter. THE NEW 
YORK PLOW CO.,55 Beekman St. 
“Ensilage Conanenn™ "84; 96 pp. Bicts. 


GREENDALE NURSERIES, 
OSCAR CLOSE, Proprietor, Worcester, Mass. 


10 pkts, Choice Flower Seed, assorted, 7 soe 30 
12 assorted Gladiolus Bulbs, imported, - . & 
10 Marlboro’ Raspberries, postpaid................. “al ud 
12 Atlantic or Mrs. Garfield Strawberries, postpaid vu 
—— of Seeds and Catalogue sent free. 




















s. PENNOCK ‘Be ‘SONS Co. 
KENNETT SQUARE, PA., AND FORT WAYNE, IND. 


GOOD WAGES 


Aad) 2 
AND STEADY EMPLOYMENT 
TO SUCCESSFUL SALESMEN. 
KINS yMPN eR: 
‘ wr — oct NY. 














ra 








WOOD, TABER & MORSE, 
Eaton, Madison Co., N. Y., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PORTABLE AND AGRICULTURAL 
Steam Engines 


Of the HIGHEST STANDARD, in every respect, of 
materials and workmanship. Were pioneers 
in the manufacture of 


Practically Portable Steam Engines, 


And with determined policy to build only the BEsT 
MACHINERY from the BEST MATERIALS, and in the BEST 
MANNER OF CONSTRUCTION, and with continued im- 
provements, have attained ‘the HIGHEST STANDARD in 
excellence of workmanship, simplicity of aesign and 
capacity of power. For a quarter of a century have 
maintained their manufacture, the 


Standard Portable and Agricultural Engines 


of the world. Descriptive Circulars sent on applica- 
tion. Mention this paper. 


XCELSIOR AND 
CLIPPER “7 
LAWN MOWER 


GUARANTEED THE 


BEST & CHEAPEST 


IN THE 


MARKET. 












COLDWELL 
ayy MANUF’G CO. 
“=~ __NEWBURGH, N. ¥. 


Red Flowering Dogwood 


AND OTHER NOVELTIES. 
Kissena Nurseries. 


Trees and Plants. 
Parsons&SonsCo., 


LIMITED. 


pena for Circu- 
lar & Price-List. 











2” ALSO STOCK AT WHOLESALE. 


Flushing, N. Y. 
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(607) 31 














WwW AN y D trees, Shrubs, Capable Men to to sell 


etc. Lf re) — le an = a es rae 
1) 
oR inet? Inetructions to inexperienced Fag ‘Adress 


J. F. LeCLARE, Brighton, N. Y. 





_— 


gS LATEST IMPROVED 


HORSEPOWER 


piackipes o~- SAWING wees with rh ~~ 
Sut 


S THRESHING 
JLEANING Grain. 





regarding Ga : AS ~ cad 
EASY DRAFT, DURABILITY & QUANTITY OF WORK 
Bre kidres A. W. GRAY'S SONS, 


PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, Vermont. 


‘SOLUBLE PACIFIC GUANO. 


YEARLY SALES 
50,000 TONS. 


We again offer this old 
established and reliable 
he rtilizer,which, during 

the past bry has fully 
sustained its high repu- 
tation. For Farm Crops 
of all kinds, Fruit Trees, 
Gardens, Lawns, and 
Flowers it has no su- 
perior, 

For sale by our agents 
throughout the United 

States. Pamphlets con 
— taining testimonials and 
directions forwarded 
free, 


o> ©GLIDDEN & CURTIS. 
General Selling Agents, Boston, Mars. 


Duriuvug the Year 1885 


AWheat Farm] 


IN THE 


RED RIVER VALLEY 


can be purchased for 


$3 PER ACRE. 


The St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Manitoba Railway Co, 


Own several Hundred Thousand Acres of the choicest 
eat Lands in the United States, all located in the 
far-famed 


RED RIVER VALLEY OF THE NORTH 
Symes find it profitable to own and cultivate such 
lanc 
At the price at which they are offered now ia the 
time to buy 
ne company also own many thousands of acres of 
very choice lands in 


CENTRAL MINNESOTA, 
expecially well suited for all kinds of Generns 


Farming and for Stock and Dairy Farm 
For particulars, maps and circulars, write t to 


JAMES B. POWER, 


Land Commissioner, St. Paul, Minn, 








{s THE TIME 


TO PAINT. 


AVERILL 1 PAINT. 
THE 'BEST 


AND Ls 


GUARANTEED. 


We guarantee the Averill Paint will prove satisfac- 
tory when applied according to directions. We do 
not mean a guaranty of satisfaction only when wd 
paint is firstapplied; but our guaranty embrace 
sufficient time to propetly test the merit of the paint, 
Our friends from whom our paint may be purchased 
are authorized to protect this guaranty, 

Send for sample card to 


SEELEY BROTHERS, 


New York, Boston, and Chicago. 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS 


Pure Bone Suverphosphate of Lime. 


GROUND BONE, BONE MEAL, BONE FLOUR. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 
New York — 159 — Street. 


Factory, Newark, N. J 
— and Dealers + invited to send for 
r 





iron Roofing, 
Siding, Ceiling, 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Prices of 
CINCINNATI (0.) CORRUGATING CO. 


SEASONABLE HIGH-CLASS VEGETABLE SEEDS 


Mailed promptly on receipt of the amoant in Stamps or P. 0, Order. 








Per oz. Per oz. 
French Brussels Sprouts. ocean 8 Caried ig’ Parsley hie oil we F - a, 10 
New Etam age. . Sweet wn Pep per : 40 
Improved Early Summer Gabbage.. Earliest yoy Carmine Radish 20 
Early French Forcing Carrot Prussian Globe Sha) we Sn aga! Les Qu 
Improved White Plume Celery < 8 New King Humbert Spee - » 
Early Golden Stone-head Lettuce Cardinal Gmato. nsec... od tabtbsoccee ee We Ps 30 





Thorburn's Snowball Caulifiower, per pecket, 25 cents, 
For Descriptive Priced Catalogues of Seeds of all kinds, apply to 


J. M. THORBURN & CO., 15 John St., New York. 


550.000 GRAPE VINES 


0 Varieties. Also Small Fruits. Quality a Wis ROESCH. true to name. Very 
aoa, Illustrated descriptive price list free. H, Fredonia, N. Y 


MADE FROM ONE PIECE 
OF CAST STEEL. 


NO RIVETS OR HOLES 





















THE MARKET..c1 
CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION. 
REMINGTON AGRICULTURAL CO., Ilion, N. Y. 


New York Office, 118-Chambers Street. 


BEAPOUABTERS 
for N ARA, now 
Siero wae restric. 
08 cach. k i 
each. uine 
Kane ge ra 
Wh ‘o. 
Special Terms 


Agent for the NEW WHITE GRAPE 


Has NIAGARA|: 18. Palanan 
NALS wy, : 

















Sa 14a MVS 
puew 
SuavV100810 





ROOFING PAINT—Arrests decay and renews & Will outwear tin or shingles, 
the life of an old shingle fe root thac would otherwise 
last but a short time eautifies and preserves. It 
is sold at a price that enables everv one to have a 
water- ‘tiaint, handsome roof. 6 cents per gallon, in 


na A DA MBS’ 


CORRUGATED METALLIC PICKET FENCES. 


Farms, Gardens, Lawns, Parks, Railways, etc. 


) Resily applied. 
Will not rot or rust, Complete materials for a new 
1oof cost but $3.00 to $3.50 per one hundred square 
feet, N. E. PAINT AND OIL CO., 


7 India Street, Boston, Mass. 


























Cheaper, more durable, and more ornamental than wooden fences of the same grades. 

“The Special Medals ” of silver were awarded by the American Institute, New York, andths 
New Jersey State Agricultural Society, Waverly, New Jersey, at their Fairs in 1884, being the high- 
est awards. The highest awards were granted at the Fairs in 1884 of the Queens County Agri- 
cultural Society, Mineola, Long Island, N. Y.; of the Danbury Agricultural Society, Danbury, 
Conn. ; of thé Hancock County Agricultural Society, Carthage, Ill., and of the Warsaw Agricul- 
tural Society, Warsaw, Ill, 


For Catalogues and Price-lists of Fences, and for Machines to manufacture on royalty, address 


THE A. B. C. FENCE COMPANY, 


83 Warren Street, New York City. 


PEERLESS 


Shaking and Dumping Open 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES 
RUBBER PAINT. 





Peritectly Clean and tree 
from Dust. 

In use in United State: 2 Treasury 
aud Patent Office Build a, © 
ernment Building, San tonio, 

ex. (d0in use. 

Send _ for Handso mely Tllus 
trated Catalogue, and state where 
you saw this advertisement. 


BIsSsSELL & Co., 
Pittsburgh. Pa. 


‘THOMPSON'S EYE-WATER. 


diseases of the Eye bas acquired a world-wide reputa- atpookh, lossy, durable, and economical. y shade, 


pee ° GaErtE 
say’ er if adventising. She 1 mony many thou. Pests fa fa yang Ch si Fat Se 4 — oe 


tement. 
ufactu: ot only by _JOHN L. THOMEBON, 
5 00.. Troy, N N. ¥.” Price 25 cents. ld by all 











Send fora Homale Card of their beautiful colors. 








FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 









BARN : 

Patent Foot ARNE! CoMPLETE 
Outfits for actual workshop business. 

With them Builders, Cabinet 

Makers, Metal and Wood 





6, free. 


nes Co. 
ockt 
Address Nos 303 yaaa —_ 





EP LLEPSY, FITS. PENDENT, each File or Binder holding twenty- 
FALLING FITS, | trotrnvocr:” embowed on it in age silt lot 
CURED. 


ters, making it quite ornamental. They will be 
THIS {8 NO HUMBUG. ee rent sit) to any 0, in te 
FOR INFORMATION, FREE UF CHARGE, WRITE -—_ pues 


United States, on the receipt o: 
DR. A. L. TURNER, Bridgeport, Conn. twenty-five cents each. The usual ps price is ar 








We can supply Files or Binders for Tus Inpe-. 


THE !NDEPENDENT 


las for sale the following named fine Steel Engray 
ings and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the very 
low prices named: 





ENGRAVINGS. 

THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA. 
TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie, Size 

of Sheet, 26x36.............. wees soverescocsees O200 
The same, in Artist's Proof, signed ‘and attested 

by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A. H. 


Ritchie, the Engraver........ earececers aoe * 
CHE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED BTA ATES. 

Size, 26x40. . ceersesss 2300 
The Same, in Artist's "Proof, ‘signed ‘by A. 

Ritchie, the Bugraver...............c-ceccceessse , is 00 
EX-PRESIDENT U.8. GRANT, Size, iéx9... 100 


EX-VICE-PRES, HENRY WILSON. Size, 16x90. 1 00 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENTI SCHUYLER COLFAX 


peeeececeeconeeceteceageoesterseseees oo. 200 
EDWIN M, STANTON, Sixe, Texae.. csosee 1:00 
CHARLES SUMNER, Size, 16x20.......... ..... 1 00 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money 





The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 
By Frank B. Carpenter, Bound in Cloth. 


A te ete in ee OT ee 1% 
The “PICTURE AND THE “MEN” Bound in 
Cloth, 190 pages. ............se000e eoscccccccciccs 80 





Orders, with the cash inclosed, to be addressed to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Beendéwase New Yor 


The Independent, 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS, 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
5z Numbers (postage free) 


39 (9 mos.) (postage free... 

26 a (6 mos.) wae 

17 S (4 mos.) ~ Waeebeus 

13 . (8 mos.),  @ 

4 ” (1 month), tt eeccbocsecoevess 
2 = (2 weeks), Te cshectedeiesaess 


1 Number (1 week), + 
One subscription two years..................eec06 
One subscription with one new subscriber, in 

ORO BOURIGIAMCD. 20 oncccsccccdddnncccdcics coechd cocee 600 
One subscription with two NEW subworibers, In 

one remittance..........+ ane 
One subscription three years, 
One subscription with three wew subscribers, 








im OMe Femittance...... ...cccccscsescccecsscsees 8 50 
One eubscription four years... ..........ccce..5+ 8 50 
One subscription with four new subscribers, in 

one remittance, , evecoccecceccoeccccces 10 00 
One subscription five years,... ovseccecenteney eoeee LO OO 


Any number over five at the same rate, invari. 
ably with one remittance. 


SUBSCRIPTIUNS WILL NOT BK RECEIVED FROM SUB. 
SCRIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT OLUB RATES, 


-* TRIAL TRIP.” 

In order that any one so inclined may read a few con- 
secutive numbers of THe INDEPENDENT, and thus 
learn its value, we offer a month's subscription asa 
“Trial Trip,” for 80 cents, which can be remitted by 
postage stam,3. Payment of $2.70 in addition will 
secure the balance of a year’s subscription. 

Subscriptions will be stopped al the endays the time 
for which payment ie made. 

Sample Copies Free upon Application, 
tw Make all remittances payable to the order of Tur 
INDEPENDENT. 

¢#™~ Remittances should be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, it 
possible. When neither of these can be procured, 
send the money ina Reaisterep Letrer, The pres. 
ent registration system is virtually an absolute pro 
tection against losses by mai!, and all Postmastoers are 
obliged to reyister tetters whenever requested tu do so 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
the money in advance, 


OTHE RECEIPT of the gover ee sufficient receipt 
for the FIRST _subscri Receipts for money 
remitted to RENEW oa. ori; tions are indicated 
the change in the date of expiration on the little vel 
low_ticket attached to the na ween which change is 
made either the first or sccond week after the mone 
is received. But when a post age stamp is receiv: 
the receipt will be Ry at by me 
Messrs, SAMPSO. 4 OO., No. 188 Fleet Street, 
are our ents in y RS ath to receive subscriptions 
and adv te, 

Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.O. Box 2787, New York City. 


— ae _ 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
1885. 


OTHER first-class publications and periodicals can 
be obtained at greatly reduced prices in connection 
with THz INDEPENDENT, and persons desinag any 
such will find it to their advantage to send their sub 
scriptions through this office. 

We will furnish, upon application, a list of such pub 
lications and clubbing rates of same. 


iti 
atl 


RATES OF ADVERTISING, 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column, 
Qranary Advertinomente, bass 





, > Re ¢ 
bs (three 7 : 
62 * (twelve “ )50c. EB: (twelve ~ 

ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS, . 





itime.... qnecccepeces cc cscannse.seasde 
4 times (one month)... ceaehaptianannon v ge, 
8 “(three months)... / . 
“ (six “4 
2 “ . (twelve “ 
BeapmG NOTIoEs.... 


FINaANOUAL NOTIOES........ 
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$2 (608) 


THE INDE 


PENDENT. 





[May 7, 1885. 








WHITE AND DECORATED 
Pine Preneh China and best Porcelain at Low Prices 


orcelain Dinner Sets, 110 pieces...... 814 Ou 
—- White reneh Chine pees Se | 10) pieces, Py 00 


ng ind China Seta. 40; 

tel 1 Chips Tea Seta, 44 pieces... 

cor ed Chamber Set hie | an “raed 
t D #, all COlOTS aly 

| Parlor and & Brass Hanging Lamps. etc... 5 00 


ALSO ALL HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS. 


Ilustrated Catalogue and Price List mailed free on 
avplication Estimates and information furpisbed. 


HADLEY’S, 1—17 Cooper Institute, N. ¥. City. 


Orders packed and Placed on Car or Steamer free of 
charge Bere c _ oron receivt of P.O. M. ee 


LeBOSQUET 


eum WEATINE 


Combining the Latest Improveinents. 
HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY. 


Bend for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


LeBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union &t., Boston. 


1841. Cheaper than Beef. 1841. 


A Superior Ham or Piece of Breakfast Bacon. 
44th YEAR OF THE 


CELEBRATED DIAMOND HAM 


s. DAV Is, Ire, € Cc inciunati. 


Holcomb’s Aute- 
matic Combiaation 


FURNACES 


For Hard or Soft Coal, 
Coke or Wood, with. 
out alteration. 

Most Satisfactory House 
Warmer in F xistence. 


Guaranteed in every re- 





















S. Send for Circulars. 
HOLCOMB & GOULD, 


Painesville, 0. 


1 stood in silence and apert, 
And wondered more and more, to see 
Tht shapeless, lifeless mass of clay 
ise Up to meet the Master's hand. 
Longfellow. 


Cincinnati Ceramics 


FROM THE 


KILNS OF ROOKWOOD 


A choice collection of the latest designs 
new on view in the Art Department at 
DUHME & CO.’S, Cincinnati. 

Those interested in the development of 
Clacinunat!i as an Art Center are invited to 
an lespection. 

Specimen Pieces at from Three to Thirty 
Dollars, sent per Express, on receipt of 


price. 
DUHME & Co.., 


4th and Walnut Street. Cincinnati. 
Please mention THE INDEPENDENT. 


TOURISTS ARTICLES, 


TRAVELING BATH-TRUNK, 
PORTABLE BIVETS AND COMMODES, 
CHILD'S FOLDING BATH, 
STEAMER AND CAMP OHAIRS, 








HAMMOCK'S, 
PURTABLE COFFEE MAKERS, 
DOUBLE-FLAME TRAVELING LAMPs. 


FOR SALE BY 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 and 608 SIXTH AVENUE, 
1888 and 1840 BROADWAY. 





vOnn cataletoe Sent free ---e%4 
THE POPE MFG: co: d 
597 WASHINGTON ST. ‘4 
BOSTON. MASS. 








~ KENNEDY'S” 
FAIRY DESSERT. 


For a delicious table luxury these goods are un- 
equaled, as a sidgie tris] will demonstrate. The 
repidly increasing demand for them in al] parts of 
the country gives evidence tbat we were not mistaken 
in supposing they would supply a long-telt want. 

They are neatly packed in half-pound boxes, and 
can be had at first-class grocery stores every where. 


F. A. KENNEDY CO., 
Cambridgerort, Mass. 


Ir MUR CK want i Sa Glue manufactured 





FINE ME, @ 





pi 


The “Standard” 
TOILET PAPER. 


Ps SICIANS advise thet Fotients 
D pa . 
ining CF} incide Stet the 
ary process of manufacture is 
direc} cons oy NDAHD 
r, 


sheets by. perforations secures a 
economy through aveldanse of iltter 
one waste unattainable in the v: 
PERFORATED ROLL, while the rapid 
dissolution oO! in water 
peovente Does & he 2 = 
ure air due to stoppege o 68 aD 
ie with eceemnany tie ph = 
’ and plambe 
ls and nickel fixture 
Ai: deltyered fi ree anywhere in the 





a at 


anno 
tion, ance of ap di to effect 


manufactu bears no evidence 


on. 
r Roll, 1,000 Gueste, Spe. 
Ricke Fixture.. a 
ample Packet, by ‘mail. 


FRFORATED 


14 weil | waxe? Tata 


Blof medication in its Ad. 4 wes 
favor. It is well known that the so-ca) 


upon the wrapper. As the demand comes 
roll is ecourely wrapped in tin foil, as as protection against 


EVUIN & CO, 


“ANT TAILORS 


‘XD 


CLOTHIERS, 


offer for the Spring Season a large and varied 
assortment of goods for Gentlemen’s wear, 
Superior in Style and Elegant in Manufacture. 


DEVLIN ba C0., Broadway, Cor. waren st 


" §OLD. BY ALL THE a .. §0LD. BY ALL-THE LEADING DRUGGISTS. } 


DRATED 


i ie 


i The BEST EVIDENCE 


that our Papers are all we rep- 
resent them to be is our 
steadily increasing business. 
They are sent to all parts of 
the world. An extensive manu- 
factory is now operated in Lon. 
don, agencies having been es- 











“LI PERS. 


apo ever na ure 
varatiye andh ne spp 
hile this is - 

lv esteem ed by the p bot 
ce re 

ito this 
¥ 

m 

teriora- 

TWO 1,000 SHEET BOLLS, 


Free Anywhere in the Unf 


Albany Perforated Wrapping Paper Company, 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


And Nickel Fixture $1.30 cd livared 








SEND TO 


BURDETT ORGAN CO., 


LIMITED, ERIE, PA., 
FOR LIST, BEFORE BUVING. 


Shaw, Aplin Co 


Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


2% Sudbury Street, 


















Send for Vetaegue. BOSTON, 





25 Park Place, New York. 


* TAPANESE.,” 


RTISTIC 
ELIABLE 


AND 
BLE 


Find ure 


* 6&8 East20"stnx 


PRICES AS LOW AS THE LOWEST YOR OUR 
GRADE OF WORK. NEWAND UNIQUE DESIGNS 
OF OUR OWN MAKE PARTICULARLY DESIRABLE 


WARREN WARD & CO. 


6 and 8 East 20th St., 
_ BETWEEN BROADWAY AND FIFTH AVENUE 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


otis IE gas A never varies, A marvel of purity 
pore 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low test, poast weight, alum or 
Phosphate powders. Sold only ta cans, 


THE MOST GENTEEL 
_ wee the fine finish 











——s Raphael, turndowns, and Murillo, stand-up. 

"heen webs of Fine Muslin, starched together, and pol- 
ished on both sides, form the new LINENE FABRIC. 

TEN collars, or five pairs of cuffs, sold at stores for 26 cents, 


or sent by mail from factory, if not foundon sale. Trial collar 
and pair of cuffs (say what size) post-paid for SIX cents. 
Two GOLD Medals awarded at M.C.M.A. Fair, Boston, 1882, 
Ciréylars free. Jobbers in principal cities supply Retailers. 
Samples free to the trade. Mention where you saw this adv't. 


St COLLAR 00., Factory, Cambridge, Mass. 
PATENT SUPREME. 








aa * 
D 


Have three di disiinct Sets LOUN ‘GES. 
Woven Wire | spira’, and Supporting Spr ngs, 


Combining durability. elasticity, and evenness 
surface, and bovign | appearance of a bed. 
ces within reach of a! 

Ask yeur dealer for , if he has not got them 

send to 4 i" ob N, 

4—276 Vi abash Ave., Chicago, "in, 
INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. 


(Reclining) 
Dag oe Boon to 
ho are un- 


“nl ie Y 












FOLDING CHAIR co... NEW HAVEN, por 


VIBRATING TELEPHONE. 


Gives splendid satisfaction. No exor- 
bitant rental fee to pay—Sold outright 
and guaranteed to work nicely on lines 

within its compass (2 miles), or money 
* . Constructed on new and 





non-electric Telephone made, 
and warranted to give satisfaction, or 
money refunded. AGE can 
make immense ofts band get allthe 
work they can do. revious expe- 
rience required. Where’ Ihave noagents 


+ may be ordered ace for private use. Cir- 
culars free. NEON 
108 8. Division Bt e Dutfalo, N. ¥. 


MARSH'S CYLINDER BED, 


FOOT LATHE! 





& 





; 
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g 
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SPOOL 


















Patented, 


Factories, Waterbury, Conn. 





HOLMES, BOOTH & HAYDENS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST QUALITY SILVER-PLATED SPOONS, FORKS, KNIVES, ETC. 


18 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 











THE INDEPENDENT PRESS, 2] AND 23 Rose STREET. 











